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a magic wand, the 
“Spot Reducer’* obeys 
your every wish. Most 
any part of your body where 
it is loose and flabby, wher> 
ever you have extra weight 
and inches, the “Spot Reduc- 
er” can aid you in acquiring 
a youthful, slender and grace- 
ful figure. The beauty of this 
scientifically designed Reduc- 
er is that the method is so 
simple and easy, the results 
quick, sure and harmless. No 
exercise or strict diets. No 
steambaths, drugs or laxa- 
tives. 



With the SPOT REDUCER you can now enjoy the 
benefits of RELAXING, SOOTHING massage in the 

f rivacy of your own homel Simple to use — just plug 
n. grasp handle and apply over most any part of the 
body — stomach, hips, chest, neck, thighs, arms, but- 
tocks, etc. The relaxing, soothing massage breaks 
down FATTY TISSUES, tones the muscles and flesh, 
and the increased awakened blood circulation carries 
away waste fat — helps you regain and keep a firmer and 
more GRACEFUL FIGURE! 



Your Own Private Masseur at Home 

When you use the Spot Reducer, it's almost like hav- 
ing your own private masseur at home. It’s fun‘ reduc- 
ing this way! It not only helps you reduce and keep 
slim — but also aids in the relief of those types of aches 
and pains — and tired nerves that can be helped by 
massage! The Spot Reducer is handsomely made of 
light weight aluminum and rubber and truly a beau- 
tiful invention you will be thankful you own. AC 110 
volts. Underwriters laboratory approved. 



PLUG IN« 
GRASP 
HANDLE 
AND 
APPLY 

Take pounds off — keep 
slim and trim with Spot 
Reducer! Remarkable new 
invention which uses one 
of the most effective re- 
ducing methods employed 
by masseurs and turkish 
baths— MASSAGE! 



Relaxing • Soothing 
Penetrating Mossoge 



TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 10 DAYS FREE IN YOUR OWN HOME! I 



Mall this coupon with only $1 for your Spot Reducer on approval. Pay 
postman $8.95 plus delivery — or send $9.95 (full price) and we ship 
postage prepaid. Use it for ten days in your own home. Then if not 
delighted return Spot Reducer for full purchase price refund. Don't 
delay! You have nothing to lose— except ugly, embarrassing, unde- 
sirable pounds of FAT. MAIL COUPON now! 



I SPOT REDUCER CO., Dept. B-128 I 

I 1025 Broad St., Nework, New Jersey | 



ALSO USE IT FOR 




CAN'T SLEEP 

Relax with electric 
Spot Reducer. See how 
soothing its gentle 
massage can be. Helps 
you sleep when mas- 
sage can be of benefit. 



AND PAINS 




MUSCULAR ACHES: 

A handy helper for 
transient relief of 
discomforts that can 
be aided by gentle, 
relaxing massage. 



LOSE WEIGHT 
OR NO CHARGE 



USED BY EXPERTS 

Thousands have lost 
wol ght this way — in 
hips, abdomen, legs, 
arms, necks, buttocks, 
etc. The same method 
used by stage, screen 
and radio personalities 
and leading reducing 
salons. The Spot Re- 
ducer can be used In 
your spare time, in the 
privacy of your own 
room. 

ORDER IT TODAY 



Please send me the Spot Reducer for lo days 
trial period. I enclose SI. Upon arrival I 
will pay postman only S8.95 plus postage 
and handling. If not delighted I may return 
SPOT REDUCER within 10 days for prompt 
refund of full purchase price. 

□ I enclose $12.98. Send OeLuxe Model. 



'Name 



Addresa 



City State 

□ SAVE POSTAGE — check here if you enclose 
$9.93 with coupon. We pay all postage and 
handling charges. Same money back guarantee 
applies. □ I enclose $12.98. Send OeLuxe Model. 
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jMAIL THIS 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 





you— 

just as it has helped thousands of men 
who today are leaders in business and 
industry. You have over 400 courses to 
choose from. And the coupon brings full 
information. Why not mail it today? 



luAYBE they’re right about money grow- 
ing on trees. But here’s a success-proved 
fact: a career firmly rooted in good, prac- 
tical training'heaTS rich and wondrous 
fruit. Money, promotions, prestige, se- 
curity — many of the things you really 
want in life. 
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Build a Fine Business... Full or Spare Time! 






SENDlFpR FREE OUTFIT 



Mr. Ned Mason, Sales Manager I 

Mason Shoe Mfg. Co.» Dept. M-964 I 

Chippewa Fdlls, Wise. | 

Please put a “Shoe Store Business’’ in my pocket by 1 
rushing FREE and postpaid your Powerful Selling | 
Outfit — so 1 can start making Big Money my very i 
first hour! fi 

Name | 

Age j 

Address I 

Town State j 



You Don*t Invest a Cent! 

I Furnish Everything FREE! 



BIG, STEADY PROFITS 
FOR YOU - NO OVERHEAD! 

That's right! You hare all the advantages of a profitable shoe 
store business without the expenses of rent, light, heat. etc. 
You are independent and invest nothing but your time. Your 
generous profit is ALL YOUBSI No wonder Mason men are 
making more money than ever before. Even If you start in 
spare time, you will soon want to devote full time to this steady, 
repeat-order big-income business! 

No Experience Needed . . • 
Make Money First Hour! 

You need no experience to make money ri^t away. Some men 
have made up to 20 sales their first day. You feature 151 styles 
of smart dress shoes, casual sport shoes, and pra^lcal work 
and service shoes for men and women, boots 
and fine leather jackets, too. 

Sell to service station and garage men. 
waiters, factory workers, barbers, waitresses, 
nurses, housewives — everybodyl Such fea- 
tures as Rugged Horsehlde Shoes, Neoprene 
Oil-Resistant Soles, Qro-Cork Slip-Re- 
sistant Soles, Steel Safety Toe shoes 
make Mason Shoes easy to sell. 

SEND NOW! 

I have a powerful Selling Out- 
fit I'm going to send you ab- 
solutely FREE as soon as I 
receive your coupon. This out- 
fit includes actual lO-second 
demonstrator, famous Auto- 
matio Selling Plan, and fea- 
tures exclusive Velvet-Eez 
Air-Cushion shoes, fine leather 
jackets — other fast-selling specialties. To 
take advantage of this opportunity of 
your life, rush me the coupon b^ow NOW I 
You’ll be glad you did! 



Want to have lots of money in yotir pocket — always? 
Then rush the coupon below and start toward your own 
business. In many ways it’s better than a retail store of 
your own! I plan to give it to you absolutely FREE. You 
don’t invest a penny now or ever! Be in this highly 
profitable business QUICK. 



As the direct factory man handling the quick-selling line 
of this 47-year old, million-dollar company you have a 
limitless market, because everybody wears shoes. Start 
by selling to relatives, friends, neighbors. That will prove 
the fine quality leathers — superb craftsmanship — money- 
saving value — and imequalled comfort-fit! Then branch 
out on a big scale. 

It’s easy to fit folks in the exact style they want — no 
need to substitute — you draw on our huge factory stock 
of over 175,000 pairs plus huge daily factory production. 

Sales build up from friend to friend quickly, like a 
snowball. Recommendations, repeat orders and new cus- 
tomers build you a big income in a surprisingly short 
time. No wonder some of our top Shoe Counselors make 
from $5 to $10 every hour they spend taking orders! 



CXCIUSIVE FEATURES 



People demand nationally advertised Mason Shoes 
because of their exclusive comfort features, up-to- 
the-minute styling. ^ Foamy-soft exclusive Velvet- 
Eez Air Cushion innersole makes walking a real 
pleasure — like “walking on air!” Ten-second 
demonstration lets customer actually feel air 
cushion, brings quick' sales! 

These splendid shoes bear famous 
Good Housekeeping Guarantee Seal. 
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A Science Fiction Department Featuring Letters from Readers 



Since this column and the letter column which follows habitually deal in 
opinion, we thought it might be a good idea to call in some of the professional 
writers whose names are famih'ar to you and who are so close to science fiction, 
to sound off for themselves. There were no strings attached to the offer — 
they were free to gripe or applaud or philosophize or let off steam generally. 

Here then is the first guest editorial — by Murray Leinster, the man whom 
LIFE called “the dean” of science fiction writers. This gives us a tempting 
opportunity to remark that “the opinions expressed herein are not necessarily 
those of the sponsor” but we will resist the temptation. For what the Earl of 
Leinster says here is very soothing to the ego and maybe it is even true. 
Who knows? 



I T IS not much of an exaggeration to say that 
not long ago no sensible man would admit 
that he read science fiction. I do not say a 
sensible man wouldn’t read it : he wouldn’t 
admit that he did. Science fiction was con- 
sidered as rather worse than childishness. A 
fondness for reading or writing it was taken 
as a sign of maladjustmeirt to the real world in 
which Democrats and Republicans lived, and 
tried to lie each other down. Anyone who 
learned you read science fiction was a trifle un- 
easy thereafter, as if expecting you to set fire 
to the draperies or commit murder with a Boy 
Scout axe. 

Now science fiction has become respectable. 
It is publicly said that Mr. Albert Einstein 
reads it with enjoyment. And since nobody can 
understand him, he must be very much smarter 
than the rest of us, and if he reads science 
fiction that makes it highly respectable. A 
national magazine recently printed a science- 
fiction serial (which all the pulp magazines had 
previously rejected) and paid a large sum for it. 
There have been science-fiction motion pictures, 
which made money. 

This reversal of attitude is known to all of us. 
Nobody needs any longer to be on the defensive 
for his flair for science fiction. But I would like 
to sugge.st that respectability is not enough. 
Something more is called for from science 
fictioneers than mere respectability. I think 
that all of us should band together and out of 
our proven interest in the stuff make an urgent, 
even feverish demand upon science-fiction 



writers. It is a cold fact that science fiction 
needs more good stories, and needs them fast. 

This is a statement of grim and actual im- 
portance. Some of us, right now, are lecturing 
to the new devotees — still inclined to be apolo- 
getic — and telling them in clear round tones that 
science fiction is intelligent reading matter. As 
a matter of fact, not all of it is, and anyhow Mr. 
Einstein’s reputed interest takes care of that. 
We need more good stories ! ^ 

Prophecies that Come True 

Some of us are dragging out old magazines 
and ancient books and proving that an amazing 
lot of science-fiction prophecies have come true. 
We now have robots which can add better than 
we can, play tunes better than we can, and aim 
guns to kill people of differing political views 
even more expeditiously than we humans can. 

It is true enough that a lot of science-fiction 
gadgets are now actualities, but I think it is a 
disservice to the field to insist on it. At least 
nine out of ten prophecies to be found in science 
fiction have been of things to make the hair curl. 
Those that have come true are largely re- 
sponsible for the state of blue funk in which 
most of us live. It is the fact that science fiction 
has been so truly prophetic that accounts for 
the rise in the birth-rate and church-attendance, 
both of which have gone up faster than the peak 
altitudes reached by rockets at White Sands. I 
approve of children and church attendance, but 
(Continued on page 131) 





KNOWLEDGE 
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ENDURED WITH TH0 
PYRAMIDS 



A SECRET METHOD 
THE MASTERY OF 



FOR 

LIFE 



W HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra^ 
mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 
Today it is \nown that they discovered and learned to inter- 
pret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner 
forces within their own beings, and to master life. This secret 
art of living has been preserved and handed down throughout 
the ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the problems of life iuj 
these complex times. 




AMENHOTEP IV, 
Founder of Egypt'* 
Myatery Schooly 



This Sealed Book — FREE 



Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to your- 
self to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 
the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every- 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries 
of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish 
to make use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of 
your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or 
manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. 
Use the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 



IDse this 
coupon for 
FREE 
copy of boo\ 

SCRIBE H.J.B. 

The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 
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SAN JOSE (amorc) CALIFORNIA city 
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Notes from the Atomic Front 



What^s IVew iii 
Radiation? 




I N A RECENT EXPERIMENT, very 
fine wires were exploded under ter- 
rific voltages, and for a few seconds the 
Geiger counters detected the emission of 
atomic fragments. Naturally. No one is 
able to explain, however, why within the 
next eight minutes the Geigers recorded 
five more atomic flashes ! No more wires 
were exploding . . . but evidently some- 
f fling was. Maybe some of the lab equip- 
ment is missing a few atoms. It’s these 
little mysteries that add zest to our lives 
these days . . . just a wee chain re- 
action, maybe, that went pf-f-f-t. 

ONE OF THE LATEST precautions to 
protect workers from radiation effects 
is the use of airlocks in atomic plants. 
The different zones are separated and 
kept at different pressures in such a way 
that the ventilating air flows from the 
less dangerous areas into the more 
' dangerous. The workers, in passing 
from one area to another, go through the 
airlocks — while the air, before passing 
: out of the last and most dangerous zone, 

, is thoroughly filtered and deloused. 

IN SPITE OF ALL precautions, how- 
ever, accidents will happen. Three small 
New Jersey boys recently swiped a few 
“fishing sinkers” from a flatcar. The 
sinkers turned out to be radium pellets 
worth $200,000! At this writing, the 
three kids are under observation to de- 
termine whether or not they have con- 
tracted radiation poisoning. 

YOU REALLY DON’T NEED mysteri- 
ous explosions or radium sinkers to get 



that spice of danger, though — you might 
just take a drink of water! The Hot 
Springs of Tiberias in Israel have just 
been discovered to contain a high con- 
centration of the radioactive gas, radon, 
'i'he search is now on for uranium and 
other radioactive ores in the Tiberias 
area. 

WHETHER OR NOT the Tiberias 
health-seekers drank enough water to be 
harmful has not been reported, but the 
Argonne National Laboratory is now 
searching for people who drank radium 
water for various ailments many years 
ago before scientists knew of its damag- 
ing effects. A study of the survivors is 
expected to add to the knowledge of 
atomic-age radiation poisoning. 

THE FIRST SPECIFIC SUBSTANCE 
found to be effective against radiation 
sickness is manufactured in the marrow 
of living bones! Dr. Egon Lorenz, in 
experiments financed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has shown that an 
emulsion of bone-marrow injected into 
laboratory animals helps them recover 
from radiation sickness. 

SPEAKING OF BONES and radiation 
. . . radioactive carbon 14, one atom of 
which is in each molecule of the “hot 
sugar” presently being used in body- 
chemistry research, tells us that the 
bones of the mammoth recently dis- 
covered in Mexico are about 12,000 years 
old. Too bad the mammoths died off 
. . . there would be real bone-marrow 
factories for you ! 




A Novel by JACK VANCE 




A rthur HIDDERS, he called him- 
self. He wore Earth-style clothes, 
and, except for the length of his hair 
and his mustache rings, he looked the 
complete Earthman — which, in a sense, 
he was. His age was indeterminate ; the 
exact panel of races which had gone into 
his make-up was a secret six hundred 
years gone. He stood an easy five foot 
six ; he was light, with delicate features 
centered rather too closely in a large 
round head, which obviously held many 
brains. 

Turning away from the porthole out 



on space, he fixed old Pianza with a gaze 
of almost child-like ingenuousness. 
“That’s all very interesting — but doesn't 
it seem, well, futile?” _ ‘i 

“Futile ?” Pianza said with great digrj 
nity. “I’m afraid I don’t understand' 
you.” 

Hidders made a careless gesture, tak- 
ing few pains to hide his opinion of Pi- 
anza: a well-meaning old man, perhaps 
a trifle dense. “Earth-Central has sent 
commissions to Big Planet once a gen- 
eration for the last five hundred years. 
Sometimes the commission returns alive, 
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Barbaric and beautiful, old and new, this galactic giant 
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held a thousand ways of living . . . loving . . . dying! 
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more often not. In either case nothing 
is accomplished. A few investigators 
lose their lives, much money is spent, 
Big Planet tempers — forgive me — are 
ruffled, and things go on, regrettably, as 
before.” 

Pianza, certainly well-meaning, not at 
all dense, reflected that Bidders’ air of 
naivete comported poorly with his pro- 
fessed occupation of fur-trading. Also, 
thought Pianza, how could a Big Planet 
fur-trader — a naive fur-trader — accu- 
mulate the exchange necessary to buy 
passage to Earth ? He answered gravely. 
“What you say is true, but this time 
perhaps events will turn out differently.” 
Bidders raised his eyebrows, spread 
out his hands. “Has Big Planet changed ? 
Has Earth -Central changed ?” 

Pianza looked uneasily around the 
lounge — empty except for the nun who 
sat statue-quiet, the visible section of 
her thin white face rapt in meditation. 
Big Planet lay close ahead; the Ba- 
jamum of Beaujolais could not possibly 
know of their approach. Pianza com- 
mitted an indiscretion. 

“Conditions are different,” he admit- 
ted. “A great deal different. The former 
commissions were sent out to — well, let 
us say, to soothe Earth consciences. We 
knew there was murder, torture, terror 
on Big Planet ; we knew something had 
to be done.” He smiled sadly. ‘"The easi- 
est gesture was to send out commissions. 
The commissions invariably made the 
same report : nothing could be done that 
was not being done already at the En- 
clave — unless Earth-Central wanted to 
expand, to take full responsibility for 
Big Planet.” 

“Interesting,” said Bidders. “You 
have the gift of expressing complicated 
ideas in simple language. And now?” 
Pianza eyed him doubtfully. The but- 
ter had become a little thick. “Now 
there’s something new on Big Planet; 
the Bajamum of Beaujolais.” 

“Yes, yes — I’ve frequently traveled 
through his realms.” 

“Well, on Big Planet there are proba- 
bly hundreds of rulers no less cruel, arro- 



gant, arbitrary — but the Bajarnum, as 
you certainly must be aware, is expand- 
ing his empire, his range of activities, 
and not only on Big Planet but else- 
where.” 

“Ah,” said Bidders. “So you come to 
investigate Charley Lysidder, Bajarnum 
of Beaujolais.” 

“Yes,” muttered Pianza. “You might 
say so, And this time we have the au- 
thority to act.” 

“If he learns of your plans, he will no 
doubt react with rancor and violence.” 

“We realize that,” stammered Pianza, 
wishing now that he could disavow the 
conversation. “But I’m sure he won’t 
learn until we’re ready.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” said Bidders 
gravely. “Let us hope so.” 

A DARK-SKINNED man of medium 
height came into the lounge. His 
muscles lay close under his skin; he 
moved quickly, with sharp definite mo- 
tions. 'This was Claude Glystra, Exec- 
utive Chairman of the commission. 

Glystra looked swiftly around the 
lounge, ice-colored glances, hard, search- 
ing, just short of suspicious. He joined 
Bidders and Pianza at the porthole, 
pointed to a flaming yellow sun close 
ahead. “There’s Phaedra, we’ll be on 
Big Planet in a few hours.” 

A gong rang. “Lunch,” said Pianza, 
rising with a feeling of relief. The pur- 
pose of the commission was hardly a se- 
cret to anyone aboard the ship; how- 
ever, he had been uncomfortably explicit 
in his talk with Bidders. He was glad 
to push the whole matter to the back 
of his mind. 

Glystra led the way from the sa- 
loon, pausing at the door to let the nun 
sweep ahead in a billow of black vest- 
ments. 

“Peculiar creature,” muttered Pianza. 

Glystra laughed. “There’s no one on 
Big Planet but peculiar people; that’s 
why they’re there. If sh^wants to con- 
vert them to her ©wn private peculiarity, 
that’s her privilege.” 

Bidders nodded with lively emphasis. 
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“Perfect democracy on Big Planet eh, 
Mr. Glystra?” 

Pianza watched expectantly ; Glvstra 
was nothing if not outspoken. Glystra 
did not fail him. 

“Perfect anarchy, Mr. Bidders.” 

In silence they descended the spiral 
to the dining saloon, took their places. 
One by one the other members of the 
commission entered. First was Cloyville, 
big booming, florid; then Ketch, dark, 
drawn and satuniine, like the “Before” 
in a laxative advertisement. Next came 
Bishop, the youngest man on the com- 
mission, sheep-faced and seal-smooth, 
with a brain full of erudition and a ten- 
dency toward hypochondria. He satis- 



ship’s uniform — Abbigens, the radio op- 
erator and purser. Lank blond hair 
hung down his forehead. He watched 
Glystra’s approach with narrow eyes 
set far apart. 

“What’s the trouble?” Glystra de- 
manded sharply. “What’s going on ?” 
“Don’t know, Mr. Glystra. I tried to 
get in myself ; I found the door locked.” 
“The ship feels out of control, as if 
we’re going to crash !” 

“Don’t worry your head about that, 
Mr. Glystra. We’ve got emergency land- 
ing gear to set us down — automatic 
stuff. There may be a bit of a thump, 
but if we sit quiet in the saloon we’re 
safe enough.” 
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fled the one with a portable microfilm 
library, the other with a portable medi- 
cine-chest. Behind him, and last, was 
Darrot, erect and military with carrot- 
colored hair, lips compressed as if 
against an imminent outburst of temper. 

The meal was placid, but over-hung 
with a sense of excitement, almost ten- 
sion, which persisted, grew stronger all 
afternoon as the bulk of Big Planet 
spread across the field of vision. Hori- 
zons belled out, blotted Phaedra from 
the sky, and the space-ship settled into 
darkness. 

There was a shock, a lurch, a percep- 
tible change of direction. Glystra spun 
away from the window. The lights flick- 
ered, died, then glowed weakly. Glystra 
ran up the spiral toward the bridge. At 
the top landing stood a squat man in 



G ently he took Glystra’s arm. Gly- 
stra shook him off, returned to the 
door. Solid as a section of the wall. 

He ran back down the steps, railing 
at himself for not taking precautions 
against just such a chance. To land any- 
where on Big Planet except Earth En- 
clave meant tragedy, debacle, cataclysm. 
He stood in the saloon doorway; there 
was a babble of voices, white faces 
turned to him. Cloyville, Darrot, Pianza, 
Bishop, Ketch, Hidders and the nun. All 
there. He ran to the engine room; the 
door opened under his hands. Corbus, 
the easygoing chief engineer, pushed 
him back. 

“We’ve got to get to the life-boats,’* 
barked Glystra. 

“No more life-boats.” 

“No more life-boats! What’s hap-! 
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pened to them ?” Glystra demanded. 

“They’ve been ejected. It’s stick by 
the ship, there’s nothing else to do.” 

“But the captain, the mate — ” 

“They don’t answer the telephone.” 

“But what on Earth has happened ?” 

Corbus’ reply was drowned by a siren 
which filled the air, already made mad 
by the flickering light, with clangor. 

Abbigens came into the saloon. He 
looked around with an air of triumph, 
nodded toward someone. Who? Glystra 
twisted his head. Too late. White faces, 
open mouths. And now — a picture he 
would never forget: the door swung 
open, the mate staggered in, his hand 
held as if he were rubbing his throat. 
His face was the color of raw potato; 
ghastly dark ribbons striped the front of 
his jumper. He pointed a terrible trem- 
bling finger at Abbigens. Blood rasped 
in his lungs, his knees folded, he fell 
to the deck. His hand slipped to show 
a second mouth under his chin. 

Glystra ^tared at the squat man with 
the blond hair falling thickly down his 
forehead. 

Dark shadows rushed up past the sa- 
loon ports. A monstrous splintering in- 
stant: the floor of the saloon struck up. 
The lights went out; there was a hoarse 
crying. 

Glystra crawled up the floor. He 
sensed walls toppling; he saw a sudden 
dark motion, heard jarring thunder, and 
then felt an instant of pain. . . . 

Glystra rose toward consciousness like 
a waterlogged timber. He opened his 
eyes; vision reached his brain. 

He lay on a low bed at the rear of a 
plank-walled cottage. With a feverish 
movement he half-raised on the cot, 
propped himself on an elbow, stared out 
the open door, and it seemed that he was 
seeing the most wonderful sight of his 
life. 

He looked out on a green slope, span- 
gled with yellow and red flowers, which 
rose to a forest. The gables of a village 
showed through the foliage, quaint ga- 
bles of carved dark-brown timber. The 
entire landscape was drenched in a tin- 



gling golden-white radiance ; every color 
shone with jewel-like clarity. 

Three girls in peasant dress moved 
across the field of his vision; they were 
dancing a merry jig which flung their 
belled blue and red skirts back and forth, 
side to side. Glystra could hear music, 
the drone of a concertina, tinkle of man- 
dolin and guitar. 

He slumped back to the cot, closed his 
eyes. A picture from the golden ages. 
A beautiful dream. 

The thud of footsteps roused him. 
Watching under half-cracked eyelids he 
saw Pianza and Cloyville enter the cot- 
tage: the one tidy, gray, quiet; the other 
puffing, red-faced, effusive. Behind came 
a fresh-faced girl with blonde pigtails, 
carrying a tray. , 

Glystra struggled up on his elbows 
again. Pianza said soothingly, “Relax. 
Claude. You’re a sick man.” 

Glystra demanded, “Was anyone 
killed?” He was surprised to find his 
voice so weak. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Well? Who got it?” 

“The stewards. They had gone to hide 
in the shell. And the nun. Apparently 
she went into her cabin just before the 
crash. It’s twenty feet underground 
now. Of course the captain and the mate, 
both with their throats cut.” 

Glystra closed his eyes. “How long 
has it been?” 

“About four days.” 

He lay passive a few seconds, think- 
ing. “What’s been happening?” 

“The ship’s a total loss,” said Cloy- 
ville. He pulled out a chair, seated him- 
self. “Broken in three pieces. A wonder 
any of us came out alive.” 

The girl laid the tray on the bed, knelt, 
prepared to feed Glystra with a horn 
spoon. 

Glystra looked up ruefully. “Is this 
what’s been going on ?” 

“You had to be taken care of,” said 
Pianza. He patted the girl’s head. “This 
is Natilien-Thilssa. Nancy for short. 
She’s an excellent nurse.” 

Cloyville winked slyly. “Lucky dog.” 
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Glystra moved back from the spoon. 
“I can feed myself,” he said shortly. He 
looked up at Pianza. “Where are we ?” 
Pianza frowned slightly, as if he had 
hoped to avoid serious discussion. “The 
village of Jubilith — somewhere near the 
northeastern tip of Beaujolais.” 

Glystra pressed his lips together. “It 
could hardly be worse. Naturally they 
planned to drop us closer to Grosgarth, 
right into the Bajarnum’s lap.” He strug- 
gled up on his elbow. “I’m astonished 
we haven’t been taken up already.” 
Pianza looked out the docrr. “We’re 
rather isolated, and naturally there are 
no communications. . . We’ve been nerv- 
ous, I’ll admit.” 

The last terrible scene in the saloon 
rose before Glystra’s mind. “Where’s 
Abbigens?” 

“Abbigens? Oh, he’s gone. Disap- 
peared.” 

Glystra groaned under hi» breath. 
Pianza looked uneasily at Cloyville, who 
frowned. 

“Why didn’t you kill him?” Glystra 
moaned. 

All Pianza could do was shake his 
head. Cloyville said, “He got away.” 
“There was someone else too,” said 
Glystra weakly. 

Pianza leaned forward, his eyes sharp 
and gray. “Someone else? Who?” 

“I don’t know. Abbigens slaughtered 
the captain and the mate, the other sabo- 
taged the motors, discharged the life- 
boats.” He heaved restlessly on the 
couch. The girl put a cool hand on his 
forehead. “I’ve been unconscious four 
days. Extraordinary.” 

“You’ve been sedated,” said Pianza, 
“to keep you resting. For a while you 
were out of your head, climbing out of 
bed, fighting, yelling.” 

II 
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LYSTRA sat up, against Nancy’s 
restraining hand, felt the base of his 
skull. He tried to rise to his feet. Cloy- 
ville jumped up. “For Heaven’s sake. 




Claude, take it easy,” he admonished. 

Glystra shook his head. “We’ve got 
to get out of here. Fast. Think. Where’s 
Abbigens? He’s gone to report to Char- 
ley Lysidder, the Bajamum.” He stood 
swaying. Nancy came to cajole him back 
to the cot, but instead, leaning on her 
shoulder, he went to the door and stood 
in the wash of golden-white sunlight, the 
Big Planet panorama before him. Pianza 
brought a chair, Glystra sank into it. 

The cottage, the forest, the village 
were situated halfway up the face of a 
slope, vast beyond Earthly conception. 
Above, Glystra could see no sharp ter- 
mination or ridge; the land melted into 
pale blue distance. Below was a vista so 
grand and airy that after the first few 
miles the eye could sense only the spread 
of territory, meadows and forests be- 
coming a green, blue, beige blur. 

Cloyville stretched his heavy arms out 
into the warmth. “Here’s where I’m com- 
ing in my old age.” He yawned. "We 
never should have wasted Big Planet on 
the freaks.” 
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Nancy slipped into the house with a 
stiff back. 

Cloyville chuckled. “I guess she 
thought I was calling her a freak.” 
“You’ll never have an old age,” said 
Glystra, “if we don’t clear out of here.” 
He looked up and down the slope. 
“Where’s the ship?” 

“Up in the forest a little bit.” 

“And how far are we from Beau- 
jolais ?” 

Cloyville looked southwest diagonally 
up the slope. “The borders of Beaujolais 
are vague. Over the top of the slope is a 
deep valley, apparently volcanic. Full of 
hot springs, fumaroles, geysers, so they 
tell me — ^the valley of the Glass-Blowers. 
Last year the Bajamum moved in with 
his troops, and now the valley is part of 
Beaujolais. To date he hasn’t sent offi- 
cials or tax-collectors to Jubilith, but 
they’re expected every day, together 
with a garrison.” 

“Why a garrison ? To keep of der ?” 
Cloyville gestured down the slope. 
“Protection against the nomads — gyp- 
sies, they call ’em.” 

“Mmmph.” Glystra looked up at the 
village. “They don’t seem to have suf- 
fered too much. . . How far is Gros- 
garth ?” 

“As near as I can make it, two hun- 
dred miles south. There’s a garrison 
town — Montmarchy, they call it — about 
fifty miles southeast along the slope.” 
“Fifty miles.” Glystra considered. 
“That’s probably where Abbigens head- 
ed for. ...” A heavy metallic crash 
sounded from the forest. Glystra looked 
questioningly at Pianza. 

“They’re cutting up the ship. It’s the 
most metal they’ve seen in their lives. 
We’ve made them all millionaires.” 
“Until the Bajarnum confiscates the 
whole thing,” said Cloyville. 

“We’ve got to get out,” Glystra mut- 
tered, twisting in his chair. “We’ve got 
to get to the Enclave — somehow. . . .” 
Pianza pursed his lips doubtfully. “It’s 
around the planet, forty thousand 
miles.” 

Glystra struggled up to his feet. 



“We’ve got to get out of here. We’re 
sitting ducks. If we’re caught, it’s our 
lives. Charley Lysidder will make an 
example of us. . . . Where’s the rest of 
the ship’s company?” 

Pianza nodded toward the village. 
“We’ve been given a big house. Hidders 
has gone.” 

“Gone? Where to?” 

“Grosgarth.” He added hastily, “He 
says he’ll take a barge to Marwan Gulf 
and join one of the beach caravans to 
Wale.” , 

“Hmmm. The stewards dead, the cap- 
tain and mate dead, the nun dead, Abbi- 
gens gone, Hidders gone — ” he counted- 
on his fingers “ — that leaves eight. The 
commission and two engine room offi- 
cers. You’d better bring them all down 
here and we’ll have a council of war.” 
Eyes troubled, Glystra watched Pian- 
za and Cloyville climbing to the village, 
then turned his attention down the slopei 
Beaujolain soldiers approaching during 
the daylight would be visible for many 
miles. Glystra gave thanks for the non- 
metallic crust of Big Planet. No metal, 
no machinery, no electricity, no long 
distance communication. 

Nancy appeared from the cottage. 
She had changed her puffed blue skirt 
for a parti-colored coverall, a harlequin 
suit of red and orange motley. Over her 
hair she wore a close fitting cap, set 
with two-inch spines of hair waxed to 
golden points. 

Glystra stared a moment. Nancy 
whirled before him, pirouetted on one 
toe, with the other leg bent at the knee. 

Glystra said, “Are all the girls at 
Jubilith as lovely as you are?” 

She smiled, tilted her face to the sun. 
“I’m not from Jubilith. . . I’m an out- 
lander.” 

“So ? From where ?” 

S HE gestured to the north. “From Veil- 
levaux Forest. My father had the 
gift, and for many miles people came to 
ask the future — even some who might 
have made the pilgrimage to Myrtlesee 
Fountain.” 
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“Myrtlesee Fountain?” Glystra op- 
ened his mouth to inquire, then reflected 
that any explanation would be couched 
in the intricacies of a strange culture, 
and closed his mouth. Best to listen, to 
observe, let knowledge come in man- 
ageable doses. 

“My father grew rich,” continued 
Nancy. “He trained me in the crafts. I 
travelled to Grosgarth and Calliope and 
Wale and through the Stemvelt Canals, 
and I went outland as a troubadour, with 
fine companies, and we saw many towns 
and castles and beautiful sights.” She 
shuddered. “And evil also. Much evil,, 
at Glaythree. . .” Tears welled into her 
eyes, her shoulders sagged. She said 
forlornly, “When I returned to Veille- 
vaux Forest I found ruin and desolation. 
The gypsies from North Heath had raid- 
ed the village and burnt the house of 
my father with all my family inside. 
And I wandered here to Jubilith to learn 
to dance, that I might dance away my 
grief. . . .” 

Glystra studied her closely. Marvel- 
lous mobility of feature — sparkle of eye, 
lilt of voice when she spoke of joy — a 
mouth that was never quite in repose. 
And when she dwelt on her grief her 
eyes became large and wistful, and the 
nervous beauty of her face and body 
seemed to become less explicit, glowing 
from some wonderful region inside her 
mind, as light shines from the inner 
part of a star. 

“And how is it that you were selected 
to nurse me?” 

She shrugged, studied the backs of her 
hands. “I’m an outlander; I know the 
methods of Grosgarth — some of which 
have been learned from Earth books. 
Naisuka.” 

Glystra looked up in puzzlement, re- 
peated the word. “What is that ?” 

“It’s a Beaujolais word.” She settled 
herself to the ground at his feet, leaned 
back against the wall, stretched with 
the easy looseness of a kitten. “It means 
— well, it’s what makes a person decide 
to do things for no reason whatever.” 

He pointed down the slope. “What 




country is that nestled down there?” 

She turned half on her side, propped 
herself on one elbow. “The Jubilith 
claiming ends at the Tsalombar Woods.” 
She indicated a far line of forest. “The 
Tree-people live there, above the tritch- 
sod.” 

Another idiom unfamiliar to Glystra. 

Up by the village the Earthmen ap- 
peared. Glystra watched their approach. 
Guilt in any one of them seemed as re- 
mote as guilt in Nancy. But someone 
had helped Abbigens, someone had burnt 
out the motors. Of course it might have 
been Arthur Hiddens, and he was gone. 

“Sit down,” said Glystra. They took 
seats on the turf. Glystra looked doubt- 
fully at Nancy. She smiled up cheer- 
fully, made no move to rise ; indeed, set- 
tled herself more comfortably, stretch- 
ing her legs, pointing her toes — exotic 
as a rare bird in her parti-colored mot- 
ley. 

Glystra hesitated, then turned back 
to the men. “We’re in a tough spot, al- 
though I suppose I don’t need to be- 
labor the point.” 

No one spoke. 

“We’re shipwrecked with no possibil- 
ity of getting help from Earth. As far 
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as technical superiority goes, we’re no 
better off than the people of the village. 
Maybe worse. They understand their 
tools, their materials; we don’t. If we 
had unlimited time, we might be able to 
patch up some kind of radio and call the 
Enclave. We don’t have that time. Any 
minute we can expect soldiers to take 
us to Grosgarth. ... In Grosgarth the 
Bajarnum will make an example of us. 
He doesn’t want interference, he’ll make 
sure we’re aware of it. We’ve got one 
chance, that’s get out of Beaujolais, put 
miles behind us.” 

TTE PAUSED, looked from face to face. 

Pianza was mild, non-committal, 
Cloyville’s big forehead was creased in 
a heavy frown. Ketch was petulantly 
digging at the ground with a bit of sharp 
gravel. Bishop’s face was faintly trou- 
bled, with little puckers like inverted 
V’s over his eyes. Darrot ran a hand 
through his sparse red hair, muttered 
something to Ketch, who nodded. Corbus 
the chief engineer sat quietly, as if un- 
concerned. Vallusser the second engineer 
glared, as if Glystra were the cause of 
his difficulties. He said in a thick voice, 
“What happens when we escape ? Where 
do we escape to? There’s nothing out 
there — ” he waved his hand down the 
slope “ — but wild men. They’ll kill us. 
Some of them are cannibals.” 

Glystra shrugged. “You’re free to do 
w'hatever you like, save your skin the 
best way you can. Personally I see one 
way out. It’s hard, it’s long, it’s dan- 
gerous. Maybe it’s impossible. It’s close 
to certain not all of us will make it. But 
we want to escape with our lives, we 
want to go home. That means — ”‘he 
accented his words heavily “ — one place 
on Big Planet. The Enclave. We’ve got 
to get to the Enclave.” 

“Sounds good,” said Cloyville. “I’m 
all for it. How do we do it?” 

Glystra grinned. “The only means of 
locomotion we’ve got — our feet." 
“Feet?” Cloyville’s voice rose.’ 
“Sounds like a pretty stiff hike,” said 
Darrot. 



Glystra shrugged. “There’s no use 
fooling ourselves. We’ve got one chance 
to get back to Earth — that’s make Earth 
Enclave. The only way to get there is 
to start.” 

“But forty thousand miles?” Cloy- 
ville protested plaintively. “Fm a big 
man, hard on my feet.” 

“We’ll pick up pack-animals,” said 
Glystra. “Buy them, steal them, we’ll 
get them somehow.” 

“But forty thousand miles,” muttered 
Cloyville. 

Glystra nodded. “It’s a long way. But 
if we find the right kind of river, we’ll 
float. Or maybe we can angle down to 
the Black Ocean, find a ship, sail around 
the coast.” 

“Can’t be done,” said Bishop. “The 
Australian Peninsula reaches down, 
curves back east. We’d have to wait 
till we reached Henderland, then cut 
down, around the Blackstone Cordillera, 
to the Parmarbo. And, according to the 
Big Planet Almanac, the Parmarbo is 
virtually unnavigable due to reefs, pi- 
rates, carnivorous sea anemones and 
weekly hurricanes.” 

Cloyville groaned again. Glystra heard 
a sound from Nancy, and looking down, 
saw her mouth quivering in efforts to 
restrain a giggle. He rose to his feet, 
and Pianza watched him doubtfully. 
“How do you feel, Claude ?” 

“I'm weak. But tomorrow I’ll be as 
good as new. Nothing wrong with me a 
little exercise won’t cure. One thing we 
can be thankful for — ” 

“What’s that?” asked Cloyville. 

Glystra motioned to his feet. “Good 
boots. Water-proof, wear-proof. We’ll 
need them.” 

Cloyville ruefully inspected his big 
torso. “I suppose the paunch will work 
off.” 

Glystra glanced around the circle. 
“Any other ideas? You, Vallusser?” 

Vallusser shook his head. “I’ll stay 
with the crowd.” 

“Good. Now here’s the program. 
We’ve got to make up packs. We want 
all the metal we can conveniently carry ; 
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it’s precious on Big Planet. Each of us 
ought to be able to manage fifteen 
pounds. Tools and knives would be best, 
but I suppose we’ll have to take what we 
can salvage. . . Then we’ll want clothes, 
a change apiece. Ship’® chart of Big 
Planet, if available. A compass. Every- 
one had better find himself a good knife, 
a blanket, and most important — hand- 
weapons. Has anyone checked the ship?” 
Corbus put his hand in his blouse, dis- 
played the black barrel of an ion-dis- 
charge pistol. “This belonged to the Cap- 
tain. I helped myself.” 

“I’ve got my two,” said Cloyville. 
“There should be one in my, cabin 
aboard ship,” said Pianza. “There was no 
way in yesterday, but maybe I can 
squeeze in somehow.” 

“There’s another in mine,” said Gly- 
stra. He put his hands on the arm of the 
chair, rose to his feet. “We’d better get 
started.” 

“You’d better rest,” said Darrot 
gruffly. “You’ll need all your strength. 
I’ll see that your pack is made up.” 
Glystra relaxed without embarrass- 
ment. “Thanks. Maybe we’ll make bet- 
ter time.” 

'T^HE seven men filed uphill, into the 
^ forest of silky blue-green trees. Gly- 
stra watched them from the doorway. 

Nancy rose to her feet. “Best now that 
you should sleep.” 

He went inside, lowered himself to 
the cot, put his hands under his head, 
lay staring at the beams. 

Nancy stood looking down at him. 
“Claude Glystra.” 

“What?” 

“May I come with you ?” 

He turned his head, stared up in as- 
tonishment. “Come where?” 

“Wherever you’re going.” 

“Around the planet? Forty thousand 
miles?” 

“Yes.” 

He shook his head decisively. “You’d 
be killed with the rest of us. This is a 
thousand to one chance.” 

“I don’t care. . . I die only once. And 



I’d like to see Earth. I’ve wandered far, 
and I know many things. . .” She hesi- 
tated. 

Glystra put the spur to his brain. It 
was tired and failed to react. Something 
was out of place. Would a girl choose 
such a precarious life from pure wan- 
derlust ? Of course. Big Planet was not 
Earth; human psychology was unpre- 
dictable. And yet — ^he searched her face, 
was it a personal matter? Infatuation? 
She colored. 

“You blush easily,” Glystra observed. 

“I’m strong,” said Nancy. “I can do 
as much work as either Ketch or 
Bishop.” . 

“A pretty girl can cause a lot of trou- 
ble.” 

She shrugged. “There are women ev- 
erywhere on Big Planet. No one need 
be alone.” 

Glystra sank back on the couch, shak- 
ing his head. “You can’t come with us, 
Nancy.” 

She bent over; he felt her breath on 
his face, warm, moist. “Tell them I’m 
a guide. Can’t I come as far as the 
forest ?” 

“Very well. As far as the forest.” 

She ran outside, into the golden radi- 
ance of the day. 

Glystra watched her run up the flow- 
ered slope. “There goes trouble.” He 
turned his face to the wall. 

m 

MM E SLEPT an hour, two hours, 
soaking the rest into his bones. When 
he awoke, afternoon sunlight was 
slanting in through the doorway, a flood 
of richest saffron. Up the slope, the 
village merry-making was in full swing. 
Lines of girls and young men, in parti- 
colored motley like Nancy’s capered back 
and forth in a dance of light-hearted 
buffoonery. To his ears came a shrill 
jig played on fiddles, concertinas, gui- 
tars, rhapsodiums. Back, forth, across 
his vision ran the dancers, bounding in 
a kind of prancing goose-step. 
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Pianza and Darrot looked in through 
the doorway. “Awake, Claude?” asked 
Pianza. 

Glystra swung his feet over the edge 
of the cot, sat up. “Good as new.” He 
stood up, stretched, patted the back of 
his head, the soreness had nearly disap- 
peared. “Everything ready?” 

Pianza nodded, “Ready to go. We 
found your ion-shine, also a heat-gun 
belonging to the mate.” He looked at 
Glystra half-sidewise, an expression of 
mild calculation on his face. “I under- 
stand Nancy has been included in the 
expedition.” 

“No,” said Glystra, with some irrita- 
tion. “I told her she might come as far 
as the forest, that’s only two or three 
hours away.” 

Pianza looked doubtful. “She’s made 
herself up a pack. Says she’s going with 
us.” 

Darrot gave his head a terse shake. 
“I don’t like it, Claude.” He had a rough 
ba,ritone voice. It sounded harsh and 
grating now. “This march is no place 
for a girl. Bound to be friction, incon- 
venience.” 

Darrot’s cast of mind was peculiarly 
prim, thought Glystra. In a conciliatory 
voice he said, “I’m in full agreement 
with you. I refused her point blank.” 

“But she’s all packed,” said Pianza. 

Glystra said tartly, “Well, if she in- 
sists on going, if she follows a hundred 
yards to the rear, I don’t see how we can 
stop her short of physical constraint.” 

Pianza blinked. “Well naturally. . . .” 
His voice trailed off. 

Darrot was unconvinced. His square 
face wore a look of mulish displeasure. 
“She’s travelled widely, she’s been to 
Grosgarth. Suppose she’s one of the 
Bajarnum’s secret agents? I understand 
they’re everywhere, even on the other 
side of the planet, even on Earth.” 

“It’s possible,” admitted Glystra. 
“Anything’s possible. For all I know, 
you work for the Bajarnum yourself. 
Someone does.” 

Darrot snorted, turned away. 

“Don’t worry,” said Glystra, slapping 



him on the shoulder. “When we get to 
the forest, we’ll send her back.” He went 
to the door, stepped outside. Much of 
his strength had returned, although his 
legs felt limp and lax. 

Pianza said, “Bishop salvaged the 
ship’s first aid kit, and all his food pills 
and vitamins. They may be useful; our 
food won’t always be the best.” 

“Good.” 

“Cloyville found his camping equip- 
ment and we’re taking along the stove 
and the water-maker.” 

“Any spare power units for the ion- 
shines ?” " 

“No.” 

Glystra chewed his lip. “That’s bad. . . 
Find the nun’s body?” 

Pianza shook his head. “Her cabin is 
on the bottom.!’ 

“Too bad,” said Glystra, . although he 
felt little real remorse. The woman had 
hardly existed as a human being; he 
had been conscious of a thin white face, 
a black robe, a black head-dress, an air 
of intensity, and all was now gone. 

Down from the village came the 
Earthmen, and around them circled the 
dancers, gay, exalted, aware only of 
their own motion and color. Ketch, Cor- 
bus, Vallusser, Cloyville, Bishop — and 
Nancy. She Stood a little apart, watching 
the dancing with an air of serene de- 
tachment, as if she had renounced what- 
ever ties bound her to Jubilith. 

An elder of the village came down the 
slope, a thin brown man in a heavy loose 
smock of horizontal brown, gray and 
white stripes. The rhythm was still in 
his ears ; he jigged to the music follow- 
ing him down the hill. 

He spoke to Cloyville, remonstrated; 
Cloyville pointed to Glystra. The old 
man jigged to where Glystra stood wait- 
ing. He sang out, “Surely you won’t 
leave us now? The day is at its close; 
night drifts over the massif and our 
merriment is not yet upon us.” 

Glystra held out his arms while Pian- 
za helped him into his pack. He said 
with a grin, “Dance a couple sets for 
me.” 



"You’ll be a-dark!” 

“You’ll be a-dark more times than this 
once.” 

“Inauspicious, importunate.” He broke 
into a chant such as children might sing 
at their games. “The hop-legged sprites 
abound in the dark; skin to skin they 
will weld your legs. Bone to bone, flesh 
to flesh, and all your life shall be hop- 
step-one, hop-step-one. . . .” 

N ancy caught Clystra’s eye, shook 
her head slightly. Glystra turned 
away, looked out over Big Planet, al- 
ready flooded in light of a darker gold. 
Behind him were the dancers in groups 
of five, wheeling, kicking out their legs 
at the knee, wagging their heads drolly, 
and the music waxed shrill and happy. 
Looking down the vast slope, Glystra 
suddenly felt weak before the immen- 
sity of the journey ahead. Jubilith 
seemed warm and secure. Almost like 
home. And ahead — distance. Sectors 
and sections, extents and expanses. 
Looking to where Earth’s horizon would 
lie, he could lift his eyes and see lands 
reaching far on out : pencil lines of vari- 
ous subtle colors, each line a plain or a 
forest, a sea, a desert, a mountain 
range. . . He took a step forward, looked 
over his shoulder. “Let’s go.” 

For a long time the merry music fol- 
lowed their backs, and only when the 
sun passed behind the slope and mauve 
dusk came down from the sky did the 
sounds dwindle to the silence of distance. 

The way led across the bracken, a 
thick resilient mat of gray stalks beaded 
with dull green nodules. The slope was 
gentle and uniform, and the coming of 
Big Planet night brought no difficulties ; 
it was only necessary to walk down the 
fall of the ground. 

Cloyville and Darrot strode together 
at the head of the group; then came 
Glystra, with Nancy at one elbow and 
Pianza at the other. To their left walked 
Ketch a little apart, and behind came 
Bishop, eyes on the ground. At the rear, 
twenty paces behind, walked Corbus, 
striding easily, and Vallusser, picking 



his way as if his feet hurt. 

Twilight waned and stars appeared. 
Now there was nothing in the world but 
darkness, the sky, the breast of the 
planet and their own infinitesimal per- 
sons. 

Nancy had been carefully quiet, but 
now in the dark, she pressed closer to 
Glystra. Glystra, expecting various 
wiles and persuasions, grinned to him- 
self and prepared to withstand an as- 
sault on his senses. 

She spoke in a soft low voice. “Tell 
me, Claude, which of those stars is Old 
Sun?” 

Glystra scanned the heavens. The con- 
stellations were strange and made no 
particular pattern. 

He remembered that on leaving Earth 
for Big Planet, Cetus was astern till 
they arrived at Index. . . There was 
Spica, and nearby the black bulge of 
the Porridge Pot. “I think that’s the Sun 
there — right above the bright white 
star, in toward that big blot of fog.” 

She stared wide-eyed into the sky. 
“Tell me about Earth.” 

“It’s home,” said Glystra. He looked 
for several seconds up at the white star. 
“I’d like to be there. . .” 

“Is Earth more beautiful than Big 
Planet?” 

“That’s a hard question to answer. 
Offhand — no. Big Planet is — big. .Im- 
pressive. The Himalayas on Earth are 
foothills beside the Sklaemon Range or 
the Blackstone Cordillera.” 

“Where are they?” Nancy asked. 

Glystra’s mind had been wandering. 
He looked at her blankly. “Where are 
what ?” 

“Those mountain ranges ? Here on Big 
Planet?” 

“The Sklaemons are about thirty 
thousand miles northwest, in a part of 
Big Planet called Matador. The Ski-men 
live there, I believe. The Blackstone 
Cordillera is to the south-east, about five 
thousand miles, above the Australian 
Peninsula, in Henderland.” 

“There’s so much to be learned. . . So 
many places to see. . .” Her voice broke 
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a trifle. “The Earth-men know more 
about us than we know ourselves. It 
isn’t fair. You keep us in mental 
shackles. . 

Glystra laughed sourly. “Big Planet is 
a compromise of many people’s ideas. 
Nobody thinks it’s right.” 

“We grow up barbarians,” she said 
passionately. “My father — ” 

Glystra looked at her quizzically. “A 
barbarian is not aware that he is a bar- 
barian.” 

“ — was murdered. Everywhere is 
murder and death. . . 

G lystra tried to hold his voice at a 
dispassionate level. “It’s not your 
fault that this is so — but it’s not the 
fault of the Earth people either. We’ve 
never attempted to exerfeise authoi'ity 
past Virginis Reef. Anyone passing 
through is on his own — and his chil- 
dren pay the price.” 

Nancy shook her head — a kind of per- 
sonal little jerk with head cocked side- 
wise, indicating incomplete conviction. 

Glystra tried to think. There was lit- 
tle he could say to her that was concrete 
and definite. He detested human pain 
and misery as whole-heartedly as she 
did. He was equally convinced that 
Earth could maintain authority only 
through a finite volume of space. It was 
likewise impossible to_^ prevent people 
who so desired to pass the boundaries 
and declare themselves free of super- 
vision. He also admitted that in such a 
case, many might suffer from the mis- 
takes of a few. It was an injustice aris- 
ing from the very nature of human be- 
ings. Nancy had known the injustice — 
the murder, the grief, the anger, the 
aberrations which reinforcing and 
building up down the generations, now 
infected tribes, peoples, races, conti- 
nents, the entire world. These immedi- 
acies would be in the forefront of her 
mind ; his problem was to convey a sense 
of more-and-less relationships, to endow 
these vaguenesses and conditionals with 
bnough power to counter the force of 
her emotion. 



“On Earth, Nancy, ever since our first 
archaic histories, the race has gradu- 
ated into levels. Some people have lived 
in complete harmony with their times, 
others have in their core a non-comform- 
ist independence— an apparently built- 
in trait, a basic emotion like hunger, fear, 
affection. These people are unhappy and 
insecure in a rigid society; through all 
the ages they have been the unclassifi- 
ables: the pioneers, explorers, flagpole- 
sitters; the philosophers, the, criminals, 
the prophets of doom, and the progeni- 
tors of new cultural complexes. Akhna- 
ton — Brigham Young^ — Wang Tsi-po — 
John D’Arcy. . . .’’^ 

They walked on through the dark. The 
matted bracken crackled underfoot, 
muffled voices sounded ahead and be- 
hind them. 

The air was cool and warm at once — 
balmy, soothing, smelling of a peppery 
lavender from the bracken. 

Nancy, still watching Old Sun, said, 
“But these people, whoever they were, 
they have nothing to do with Big 
Planet.” 

“Jubilith,” said Glystra, “was found- 
ed by a ballet troupe who apparently 
desired solitude and peace to perfect 
their art. Perhaps they only intended 
to come out for a year or two, but they 
stayed. The first settlers, almost six 
hundred years ago, were nudists — peo- 
ple who dislike the wearing of clothes. 
Convention on Earth forbids nudity. So 
they bought a ship and went exploring 
past the edge of the Systeni. They found 
Big Planet. At first they thought it too 
big to be habitable — ” 

“Why should that be?” 

“Gravity,” said Glystra. “The larger 
a planet is, the stronger the pull of its 
gravity. But Big Planet is made of light 
materials with a specific gravity only a 
third of Earth’s. Earth is a very dense 
planet, with abundant metals and heavy 
elements, and so the gravity works out 
about the same— although there’s thirty 
times the volume here. . . The nudi^s 
liked Big Planet. It was paradise — sun- 
ny, bright, with a mild climate, and — 




most essential it had an organic com- 
plex similar to that of Earth. In other 
words Big Planet proteins were not in- 
compatible with Earth protoplasm. 
They settled here, and sent back to 
Earth for their friends. 

“There was room for other minorities 
— endless room. Out they migrated — all 
the cults, misanthropic societies, primi- 
tivists, communists, religious monas- 
teries, just people in general. Sometimes 
they built towns, sometimes they lived 
by themselves — a thousand, two thou- 



sand, five thousand miles from their 
nearest neighbor. Useful ore deposits 
are non-existent on Big Planet; techni- 
cal civilization never had a chance to get 
started, and Earth refused to allow the 
export of modern weapons to Big Planet. 
So Big Planet evolved into a clutter of 
tiny states and cities, with stretches of 
open country in between.” 

T^ANCY started to speak, but Glystra 
anticipated her. “Yes, we might have 
organized Big Planet and given it Sys- 
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tem law. But — in the first place — it 
is beyond the established boundaries of 
the System. Secondly, we would thereby 
have been defeating the purpose of those 
people who sacrificed their place on the 
civilized worlds for independence — a per- 
fectly legitimate aim in itself. Thirdly, 
we would be denying refuge to other 
restless souls, with the effect of sending 
them out seeking other worlds, almost 
inevitably less propitious. So we let Big 
Planet become the System’s Miscella- 
neous File. We established Earth En- 
clave, with the university and trade- 
school, for those who wish to return to 
Earth. But very few apply.” 

“Of course not,” said Nancy scorn- 
fully. “It’s forbidden. A place of mani- 
acs.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“It is well known. Once a Bajarnum 
of Beaujolais went to the Enclave, he 
attended the school, and he came back 
a different man. He freed all the slaves, 
and stopped all the punishment ordeals. 
When he declared the land-hold system 
void, the College of Dukes rose up and 
killed him, because clearly he was mad.” 
Glystra smiled wanly. “He was the 
sanest man on the planet. . . .” 

She sniffed. 

“Yes,” said Glystra. “Very few apply 
to the Enclave. Big Planet is home. It’s 
free — open — limitless. A man can find 
any kind of life he wants, gven if he may 
be killed almost any minute. Anyone 
with Big Planet in his blood never feels 
loose on the civilized worlds. On Earth 
and the other planets of the System we 
have a rigid society with precise conven- 
tions. It’s smooth and easy now; most 
of the misfits have gone to Big Planet.” 
“Dull,” said Nancy. “Stupid and dull.” 
“Not entirely,” said Glystra. “After 
all, there are five billion people on Earth, 
and no two of them are identical.” 
Nancy was silent a moment, then, al- 
most as a taunt: “What of the Bajar- 
num of Beaujolais? He plans to conquer 
the planet. He’s already expanded Beau- 
jolais three-fold.” 

Glystra looked straight ahead, down 



through the infinite Big Planet night. 
“If the Bajarnum of Beaujolais or the 
Nomarch of Skene or the Gaypride 
Baron or the Nine Wizards or anyone 
else dominates Big Planet, then the in- 
habitants of Big Planet have lost their 
freedom and flexibility even more cer- 
tainly than if the System organized a 
federal government. Because then they 
would be obliged to adapt their lives to 
aberrations different from their own, 
and not merely to a few rules and regu- 
lations essentially rational.” 

She was not convinced. “I’m surprised 
that the System considered the Bajar- 
num important enough to worry about.” 
Glystra smiled thinly. “Just the fact 
of our being here tells you something 
about the Bajarnum. He’s got spies and 
agents everywhere — including Earth. 
He regularly violates our number one 
law — the embargo on weapons and metal 
to Big Planet.” 

“A man is killed just as surely with a 
birkwood sword as with a shaft of light.” 
Glystra shook his head. “You are con- 
sidering only one aspect of the subject. 
Where do these weapons come from? 
The System prohibits unlicensed manu- 
facture of weapons. It’s very difficult es- 
tablishing a modern factory in secret, 
and therefore most of the Baiarnum’s 
weapons are stolen or pirated. Ships and 
depots are ripped open, men killed or 
herded into slave-bins, bound out for the 
One-man Heavens.” 

“One-man Heavens? What are they ?” 
“Among these five billion I mentioned 
a minute ago are some very strange peo- 
ple.” said Glystra thoughtfully. “Not all 
the odd ones have migrated to Big Plan- 
et. We have over-rich over-ripe crea- 
tures on Earth with too much self-indul- 
gence and not enough conscience. Many 
of them have found a little world some- 
where off in the cluster and set them- 
selves up as gods. The pirates sell them 
slaves and out on their little domains 
there’s no kind of indulgence or whimsi- 
cality they can’t allow themselves. After 
two or three months they return to the 
System and function as respectable citi- 
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zens for a period. Then they tire of the 
cosmopolis, and it’s back to their One- 
man Heaven out in the star-stream.” 

rv 

IV ANCY remained silent. “What’s 
that got to do with Charley Lysidder?” 

Glystra looked at her sidewise, and 
she saw his face as a white mask in the 
darkness. “How does the Bajarnum pay 
for his smuggled weapons ? They’re ex- 
pensive. Lots of blood and pain is spent 
on every ion-shine.” 

“I don’t know. . . I never thought of 
it.” 

“There’s no metal on Big Planet, few 
jewels. But there’s trade-goods more 
valuable.” 

Nancy said nothing. 

“Girls and boys.” 

“Oh. . . .” in a remote voice. 

“Charley Lysidder is like a carrier of 
the plague and he infects half the uni- 
verse.” 

“But — what can you do?” 

“I don’t know — now. Events have not 
gone according to plan.” 

“You are only eight men. Futile 
against the Beaujolais army.” 

Glystra smiled. “We never intended 
to fight.” 

“You have no weapons, no plans, no 
documents — ” 

“Just brains.” 

Nancy subsided into a silence of a 
quality which caused Glystra to peer at 
her quizzically. “You’re not impressed ?” 

“I don’t know. I’m — very inexperi- 
enced.” 

Glystra once more sought her face 
through the darkness, this time to make 
sure she was serious. “We form a team. 
Each man is a specialist. Pianza here — ” 
he nodded to the gray shape at his left 
‘ is an organizer and administrator. 
Ketch records our findings on his cam- 
era and sonographs. Darrot is an ecolo- 
gist — ” 

“What’s that?” 

Glystra looked ahead to where Cloy- 



ville and Darrot walked, and the sound 
of their footsteps came as a regular dou- 
ble thud-crackle. They were now enter- 
ing a country clumped with great trees, 
and ahead loomed the Tsalombar Woods, 
a line of black heavier than the sky. 
“Ecology,” said Glystra, “is ultimately 
concerned with keeping people fed. Hun- 
giy people are angry and dangerous.” 

In a subdued voice Nancy said, “The 
gypsies are always hungry. . . They 
killed my father. . . .” 

“Cloyville is our mineralogist. I’m the 
coordinator and propagandist.” Antici- 
pating her question, he asked, “Why is 
the Bajarnum able to conquer his neigh- 
bors ?” 

“Because he has a stronger army. . . 
He’s very crafty.” 

“Suppose his army no longer obeyed 
him. Suppose no one on Big Planet paid 
any attention to his orders. What could 
he do?” 

“Nothing. He’d be powerless.” 
“Propaganda at its maximum effec- 
tiveness accomplishes just that. I work 
with Bishop. Bishop is a student of cul- 
ture — human society. He can look at an 
arrowhead and tell you whether the man 
who made it had six wives or shared a 
wife with six men. He can study the 
background of people and discover their 
racial aberrations, their push-buttons — 
the ideas that make them react like 
herds of — ” he was about to say “sheep” 
but remembered that Big Planet har- 
bored no sheep— “herds of pechavies.” 
She looked at him half-smiling. “And 
you can make people behave like pecha- 
vies ?” 

Glystra shook his head. “Not exactly. 
Or I should say, not all the time.” 

They marched onward down the slope. 
The trees loomed in closer and they en- 
tered Tsalombar Forest. Around him 
marched eight dark shapes. There were 
forty thousand miles to travel — ^and one 
of these shapes wished him evil. He said 
under his breath to Nancy, “Someone 
here — I don’t know who — is my enemy. 

Somehow, I’ve got to learn who he is ” 

She had stopped breathing. “Are you 
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sure ?” she asked in a hushed voice. 
“Yes.” 

“What will he do?” 

“If I knew, I’d watch for it.” 

“The Magic Fountain at Myrtlesee 
could tell you who he is. He knows every- 
thing.” 

Glystra searched his mind. Myrtlesee 
— a word on a map. “Where’s Myrtle- 
see?” 

She gestured. “Far to the east. I’ve 
never been there ; it’s a dangerous jour- 
ney unless you ride the monoline, and 
that costs much metal. Mv father told 
me of the oracle at the Fountain. He 
babbles in a frenzy and answers any 
questions ssked and then he dies where- 
upon the Dongmans select a new oracle.” 
Glystra was skeptical. “There have 
been similar oracles on Earth. They are 
drugged and their ravings are interpret- 
ed as prophecy.” 

“It’s rather strange. . . .” 

A head of them Cloyville and Darrot 
stopped short. “Quiet !” hissed Dar- 
rot. “There’s a camp ahead. Fires.” 

The sighing branches of Tsalombar 
Forest shut off the sky and the darkness 
was near-complete. Ahead a tiny spark 
of red flickered past the ranked tree- 
trunks. 

“Would it be the Tree-men?” Glystra 
asked Nancy. 

She said doubtfully, “No. . . They nev- 
er come down from the trees. And they 
never build fires ; they’re deathly afraid 
of fire. . .” 

“Then,” said Glystra, “it is probably a 
party sent out to capture us.” 

“Or gypsies,” said Nancy. 

Glystra said, “Everybody come here, 
close.” Dark shapes stepped forward. 

Glystra said in a low hurried voice, 
“I’m going ahead to reconnoiter. I want 
everyone to stay together. This is em- 
phatic. No one is to move from this 
group or make a sound until I return. 
Nancy, you stand at the center ; the rest 
of you stand with your elbows touching. 
Make sure who is on either side of yoai, 
make sure he doesn’t move.” 



He circled the group. “Everybody 
touching two others ? Good. Count off.” 
The names came softly across the dark- 
ness. 

“I’ll be back as soon as possible,” said 
Glystra. “If I need help — I’ll yell. So 
keep your ears open.” 

The matted bracken crackled under 
his feet as he stole down slope. 

It was a large fire, a roaring blaze fed 
by logs, in the center of a clearing. Fifty 
or sixty men sprawled around the fire, 
completely at their ease. They wore a 
loose blue uniform of baggy breeches 
triced below the knee, smocks gathered 
at the waist by a black sash. On their 
chest they wore a red insignia, a triangle 
apex-down. Thev carried knives and 
catapults in their sash;, squat baskets 
heavy with darts hung at their backs. 
Some of the men wore hats of black felt, 
bent, twisted, creased in flamboyant 
flaps and bellies ; others went bare-head- 
ed with their hats laid nearby on the 
ground. 

They were a rough crew — short and 
stocky with flat brown faces, little spade 
beards, narrow-lidded eyes, hooked 
noses. They had eaten and now were 
drinking from black kidney-shaped 
leather sacks. Discipline at the moment 
was lax. 

A little apart, back turned to the noise, 
stood a man in a black uniform. Glystra 
saw with unreasonable surprise that it 
was Abbigens. He conversed with a man 
evidently the officer-in-charge, apparent- 
ly instructing him, emphasizing points 
with motions of his big pale hands. The 
officer listened, nodded. 

Not far from Glystra a train of odd- 
looking beasts waited restlessly, swing- 
ing their long necks, snapping at the air, 
mumbling and moaning. They were nar- 
row-shouldered, high in the back with 
six powerful legs and a narrow untrust- 
worthy-looking head, a composite of 
camel, horse, goat, dog, lizard. The driv- 
er had not bothered to remove their 
packs. With sudden interest, Glystra ex- 
amined the loads they bore. 

One carried three metal cylinders, an- 
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other a squat barrel and a bundle of 
metal rods. Glystra recognized the me- 
chanism : a knock-down ion-blast, a field- 
piece capable of smashing Jubilith flat. 
It was of Earth manufacture, captured 
in a merciless little skirmish on an outer 
world, bought in blood, sold for young 
flesh. . . Glystra looked behind, through 
the trees, suddenly uneasy. Strange that 
no sentries had been posted. 

A flurry of activity at one side of the 
clearing caught his attention. A dozen 
soldiers stood with craned necks, looking 
up, pointing, talking excitedly. Glystra 
followed their gaze. A hundred feet 
overhead was a village — a network of 
rude trestles, walkways swung on vines, 
pendant huts swaying like oriole nests. 
No light showed, the huts were dark, but 
over the side of the trestles peered sev- 
eral dozen white faces framed in a tousle 
of brown hair. They made no sound, 
moved but little, and then like squirrels, 
quickly, abruptly. Apparently the Beau- 
jolais soldiers had not previously noticed 



the village. Glystra peered up again. 
They had found a girl — whey-faced, 
bleary-eyed, but still a girl. They shout- 
ed up taunts and jocularities, to which 
the tree-men made no response. 

Glystra eyed the pack-animals with in- 
terest, estimating the chances of leading 
them into the forest while attention was 
diverted by the girl in the tree-village. 
He decided they were scant. Perhaps 
when they bedded down for the night. . . 
For the night? Why should they bed 
down for the night? Jubilith was three 
or four hours up-slope. More likely they 
had camped here to await nightfall be- 
fore venturing out on the moors where 
they could be seen from the village. 

W HERE the soldiers were baiting the 
tree-men there was further activ- 
ity. A young swaggerer with a spike 
mustache was climbing a rude ladder 
toward the hut from which hung the 
head of the slatternly girl. The way was 
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easy; where a branch angled up, steps 
were cut into the wood. The soldier, 
spurred by the approving hoots of his 
comrades, ran up the trunk, paused on a 
rude platform. Here he was partly veiled 
by the branches, camouflaged by the 
flickering firelight shadows. There was a 
motion, a swishing sound, a thud, a 
sound of disturbed branches. A sprawl- 
ing twisting body plunged down from 
the shadows, landed with a heavy thump. 

Glystra jerked back, startled. The 
event had taken him unaware. He looked 
up ; there was no motion from the tree- 
village. The faces stared down as before. 
Apparently the soldier had sprung a 
trap. A poised weight had swept down, 
struck him 'from the platform. Now he 
lay moaning, writhing. His fellows stood 
around him, watching dispassionately. 
There were glances turned up at the tree- 
men, but without apparent animus or 
hostility. There was no clamor for re- 
venge, no threats, no fury. The event 
had occurred ; it was fate. . . . 

Abbigens and the officer strode over, 
stood looking down at the fallen man. 
He choked back his groans, lay silent, 
staring up white-faced. The officer 
spoke; Glystra could hear the tone of 
his voice but could not distinguish the 
words. The soldier on the ground made 
a reply, tried to rise to his feet, an an- 
guished effort. But his leg lay opt at a 
curious angle; tilting his chin, gritting 
his teeth, he lay back. 

The officer spoke to Abbigens; Abbi- 
gens looked up to the tree-men. They 
watched from the walkways with wary 
interest. Abbigens spoke, gesturing up 
at the tree-village. The officer shrugged, 
turned aside, made a motion to one of the 
soldiers, turned away. 

The soldier looked down at his com- 
rade on the ground, muttered resent- 
fully. He drew his sword from the 
sheath, stabbed the fallen man through 
the chest, the neck, finally up through 
the eye-socket. 

Behind the tree Glystra swallowed the 
lump in his throat. After a moment he 
was once more able to see the clearing. 



The officer strode back and forth 
through the camp, barking orders, and 
the words were loud enough for Glystra 
to hear: “Up, up on your feet. Form 
ranks, double-quick, we’ve overstayed. 
Driver, see to your beasts — ” 

Abbigens came forward, spoke briefly 
to the officer. The officer nodded, crossed 
the clearing. Glystra could not hear his 
orders, but the soldier who was tending 
the pack animals led aside the two beasts 
bearing the knock-down ion-blast. He re- 
moved the packs, assembled the weapon. 

Glystra watched with narrow eyes. 
Was the ion-blast to be used against the 
tree- village ? He looked up. The faces 
were as before, white blotches peering 
down from the walkways. One of them 
looked at him, stared closely a moment, 
then turned his head back to the clearing 
without further attention. 

The ion-blast was assembled, mounted 
on its tripod. Firelight glinted on the 
smooth metal barrel. The cannoneer 
swivelled the tube back and forth to test 
the bearing, rocked it up and down 
checking the balance. He threw oft the 
safety, set the valve, pulled the trigger. 
A line of violet light lanced from the 
nozzle, power cracked down the lane of 
ionized air, spattered into the turf. 

Testing. The weapon was ready for 
use. 

The cannoneer set the safety, went to 
the line of pack-animals, selected the 
strongest beast, yanked at the straps 
holding the pack to his back. The driver 
came forward angrily and the two fell 
into dispute. 

Glystra moved, hesitated, started up, 
fell back. He gathered himself angrily. 
Boldness. Take a chance. He stepped 
forward, heart in mouth, moved out into 
the firelight. He swung the weapon 
around, opened the nozzle into a narrow 
gape, threw off the safety. It was so 
simple as to be ridiculous. 

One of the soldiers noticed him, ut- 
tered a sharp cry, pointed. 

“Stand still!” Glystra called out in a 
loud clear voice. “If anyone moves — I’ll 
burn him in two.” 
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V 

ROUND the clearing shapes froze, 
startled faces looked in his direc- 
tion. Yelling in fury, the cannoneer 
sprang forward. Glystra pulled the trig- 
ger; the fan of violet light spread out, 
power crackled along the conductive air. 
The cannoneer was shattered and with 
him five others in the spread of the 
blaster’s fan. 

Glystra lifted his voice. “Pianza ! Cloy- 
ville!’: 

No reply. 

He calk'd again, as loudly as he could, 
and waited, watching across the sights 
of the blaster. 

None of the soldiers moved. Abbigens 
stared with his pasty face flat, his eyes 
like a pair of olives. 

There was a rustle of footsteps behind. 
“Who is it?” asked Glystra. 

“Will Pianza — and the rest of us.” 

“Good. Get around to the side, where 
you’ll be out of range.” He raised his 
voice. “Now — you Beaujolains. Move to 
the center, this side of the fire . . . 
Quick!” He charged his voice with the 
push-button crackle of authority. 

Glumly the soldiers sidled into the cen- 
ter of the clearing. Abbigens took three 
quick steps along with them, but Glys- 
tra’s voice halted him. 

“Abbigens — put your hands on your 
head, walk backwards toward me. Quick, 
now. ...” 

Glystra said aside to Pianza, “Get his 
weapon.” He snapped to the officer who 
was quietly shifting toward the rear of 
the cluster of men. “You — come for- 
ward, hands on your head.” From the 
corner of his mouth ; “One of you — Cor- 
bus — search him.” 

Corbus stepped forward. Vallusser 
made as if to follow. Glystra snapped, 
“You others stand where you are. . . 
This is ticklish.” 

Abbigens carried an ion-shine, the of- 
ficer a rocket-pistol. 

Glystra said, “Put the guns on the 
ground, tie ’em up with pack ropes.” 

Abbigens and the officer lay helpless. 



’The soldiers stood swaying, muttering in 
the center of the clearing. 

“Nancy,” called Glystra over his shoul- 
der. 

“Yes,” — in a tight breathless voice. 

“Do exactly as I say. Pick up those 
two weapons — by their barrels. Bring 
them to me. Don’t wMk between the 
blaster and the soldiers. I don’t want to 
kill you.” 

Nancy walked across the clearing to 
where the weapons glittered on the 
ground, bent. 

“By the barrel !” rasped Glystra. 

She hesitated, turned him an odd wide- 
eyed look, the skin below the ridge of 
her cheek-bones tight and pale. Glystra 
watched her stonily. Trust no one. She 
bent, gingerly jJicked up the guns, 
brought them to him. He dropped them 
into his pouch, looking warily into the , 
faces of his companions. Behind one of 
the faces was furious scheming. . . Be- 
hind which face? Now was a critical 
moment. Whoever it was would seek to 
get behind him, pull him away from the 
blaster. . . 

He gestured. “I want all of you to 
stand over there, to the side.” He waited 
till all his companions stood to the side 
of the clearing. “Now,” he said to the 
soldiers. “One at a time, cross the clear- 
ing . . .’’ „ 

H alf an hour later the soldiers 
squatted in a tight circle facing in- 
ward, a sullen slack-faced group. Abbi- 
gens and the officer lay where they had 
been tied, Abbigens watching Glystra 
with expressionless eyes. Glystra 
watched Abbigens also, watched the di- 
rection of his glances. Would they seek 
out his ally? 

Pianza looked doubtfully across the 
clot of prisoners. “This poses quite a 
problem. . . What are you planning to do 
with them ?” 

Glystra, standing behind the blaster, 
relaxed a trifle, stretched. “Well — we 
can’t let them loose. If we can keep the 
news of this episode away from the Ba- 
jamum, we gain a big head start.” To- 
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gether they surveyed the prisoners, and 
above the rumpled blue uniforms eyes 
fearfully reflected back the firelight. “It 
becomes a choice of killing them or tak- 
ing them with us.” 

Pianza snapped his head around in 
alarm. “Take them with us? Is that — 
feasible ?” 

“Down the slope a few miles begins 
the steppe. Nomadland. If there’s any 
fighting to be done, perhaps we can per- 
suade them to do it for us.” 

“But — we have the blaster. We don’t 
need swords and darts.” 

“What good is a blaster if we’re am- 
bushed ? Jumped from two or three sides 
at once? The blaster is a fine weapon 
when you can see your target.” 

Pianza shrugged. “It may be difficult 
to manage them.” 

“I’ve considered that. Through the 
forest we’ll tie them together. Once out 
on the steppes they can march ahead of 
the blaster. Naturally we’ll have to be 
careful.” 

He set the safety on the blaster, nosed 
the barrel down into the bracken, then 
strolled to where Abbigens lay. He 
looked down. “Think it’s about time to 
talk?” 

Abbigens drew back the corners of his 
wide flat mouth. “Sure, I’ll talk. What 
do you want to know ?” 

Glystra smiled thinly. “Who helped 
you aboard the Vittorio?” 

Abbigens looked down the line of 
faces : Pianza, placid, attentive ; the bris- 
tling Darrot ; Bishop, solemn, a man lu- 
dicrously out of place; Ketch; Corbus; 
Vaflusser; and lastly Nancy, standing 
wide-eyed by Glystra’s left elbow. 

“Pianza,” said Abbigens. “That’s the 
man.” 

Pianza raised his mild white eyebrows 
in startled protest. Somewhere else 
along the line of faces there was a 
change of expression — a flicker so faint 
as to be gone even as it manifested it- 
self. 

Glystra abruptly turned away. From 
the corner of his eye he sensed dark 
shapes disappearing into the trees. The 



Beaujolais soldiers! How many? Two, 
three, four? Taking advantage of the 
Earthman’s preoccupation they had 
slipped across the clearing, disappeared 
into the woods. 

Glystra cursed. If even one got away, 
the advantage of their head-start was 
diminished. He snatched the ion-shine 
from his pouch, slowly replaced it. It 
would be foolish wasting power on the 
tree trunks. The footsteps died in the 
distance, and then there was silence. 

Glystra stood still, trying to collect his 
wits. At the moment there was only one 
person he was sure of — himself. 

He pointed to Darrot and Corbus. 
“You two man the blaster. Neither of 
you trust the other. There’s an enemy 
among us, we don’t know who he is, and 
we can’t give him the opportunity to de- 
stroy us all.” He took a step backwards, 
held his ion-shine ready. “I want to lo- 
cate the weapons in the crowd. Pianza, 
you have an ion-shine ?” 

“Yes. One of Cloyville’s.” 

“Turn your back on me, lay it on the 
ground.” 

Pianza did so, without remonstrance. 
Glystra stepped forward, ran his hand 
over Pianza’s body, into his pouch. He 
found no other weapon. 

In a similar fashion Glystra took the 
ion-shine from Cloyville, the mate’s heat- 
gun from Ketch. Vallusser and Bishop 
carried only knives. Nancy carried no 
weapon of any sort. ' 

Tucking the. weapons into his pouch he 
stepped behind the blaster, took the ion- 
shine from Corbus. Five ion-shines, 
counting Abbigens’, and the mate’s heat- ^ 
gun. ! 

“Now we’re as toothless as possible, 
and I think we ought to try for some 
sleep. Ketch, you and Vallusser take a 
couple of swords, stand on each side of 
the clearing. Make a triangle with the 
blaster. Don’t get in between the blaster 
and the soldiers, because if anything 
happens — you’re gone.” He turned to 
Darrot and Corbus. “Hear that? Use 
that blaster if there’s even a hint of an 
excuse.” 
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“Right,” said Corbus. Darrot nodded. 
He looked at Nancy, Pianza, Bishop. 
“We’ll try for some sleep now and stand 
the second watch. . . Right there by the 
fire is a good place, out of range of the 
blaster.” 

The bracken was soft and comfortable 
under the blanket where the firelight 
had warmed it. Glystra stretched him- 
self down, and fatigue came rising from 
his bones and muscles, and for an instant 
he was almost dazed by the pleasant 
ache of relaxation. 

H e lay ruminating, hands under his 
head. Above him the white blotches 
still peered over the walkways, and for 
all he could see they had not moved since 
he had seen them first. 

Bishop settled himself nearby, sighed. 
Glystra eyed him with a moment’s pity. 
Bishop was a student, fastidious, with no 
natural inclination for roughing it. . . 
Nancy returned from the forest. Glystra 
had watched her go with an instant sus- 
picion and then had relaxed. It was im- 
practical to supervise every waking mo- 
ment of everyone. He must remember, 
he told himself, to send her home to Jubi- 
lith the first thing in the morning. He 
closed his eyes, opened them a crack. 
Languor came at him in billows, delight- 
ful warmth leaching his consciousness. 
He lay on his side, one arm thrown over 
his eyes. It was difficult keeping him- 
self awake. 

“Awake or dead,” Glystra thought. 
“Awake or dead.” And he forced his 
eyes open. Darrot, Corbus, Ketch V alus- 
ser. It was not that he trusted them the 
less, but that he was instinctively sure 
of Nancy, Pianza and Bishop. 

There was no sound in the clearing 
other than the low mutter from the clus- 
ter of soldiers. Darrot and Corbus stood 
stiff behind the ionic blaster, Ketch 
paced slowly along one side of the clear- 
ing, Vallusser along the other. Behind 
him Nancy lay still and warm. Bishop 
slept like a baby, Pianza tossed fretfully. 

All in all, quiet and peaceful. But the 
air was heavy with someone’s private 



tension — his misgivings, fear, vacilla- 
tion. The tension permeated the clear- 
ing, held Glystra’s languor at bay. 

The tension grew and Glystra tried 
to place it objectively. In Corbus’ tight 
alertness, in Darrot’s rigidity? In the 
feel of Nancy at his back? Some subtle 
wrongness in the breathing of Bishop 
or Pianza? . . . What had aroused him 
he could not determine, but he sensed 
a focus of action forming. As soon as 
someone could summon the courage. He 
tried to see whom Abbigens might be 
watching, without success. 

Minutes passed, a quarter hour, a 
half hour. The air was brittle as ice. 

Ketch took a couple of steps toward 
the blaster, signalled, muttered a few 
words, backed off into the woods. Glys- 
tra watched without seeming to watch 
as Ketch attended the needs of his body. 
The soldiers, noting Ketch’s momen- 
tary preoccupation, reacted with a small 
ripple of motion. A curt monosyllable 
from Darrot froze them. 

Ketch returned, and now Vallusser 
stepped into the woods. Again from the 
captives the quiver of alertness, and 
again Darrot’s soft command and the 
slow subsidence of blue-clad shoulders, 
the sinking of the grotesque black felt 
hats. 

A sudden shape behind the blaster, a 
sweep of sword, a startled cry, a bubble 
of pure pain . . . Then a stamp of feet, 
a stabbing flash of steel. 

Teeth grinding together, Glystra 
leapt to his feet, ion-shine in his hand. 

At the blaster there was now but one 
man, crouching, swinging the tube to- 
ward Glystra. Glystra saw it coming, 
saw the elbows tense . . . He squeezed 
the handle of his ion-shine. Crackling 
electric streaks down the violet ray. 
Man’s head charred, shrivelled; blaster 
smashed, flung askew. Glystra sprang 
about facing the soldiers. They had 
raised to their feet, stood poised, un- 
decided whether to attack or flee. 

“Sit down!” said Glystra, his voice 
rasping, deadly. The soldiers slumped 
instantly. 
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Glystra reached in his pouch, tossed 
weapons to Pianza, Bishop. “Watch ’em 
from here; we don’t have any more 
blaster.” 

He strode to the shattered field weap- 
on. Three bodies. Corbus was still alive. 
Darrot lay with his dead face turned 
up, frozen in rage. Vallusser’s body, 
with the head like an oversized black- 
walnut, sprawled across Darrot’s legs. 

Glystra looked down at the bent little 
body. “So it was Vallusser the man- 
hater. I wonder what they bought him 
with.” 

Ketch had unpacked the first-aid kit 
and they knelt beside Corbus. A thrust 
through the side of his neck was bleed- 
ing profusely. Glystra applied a clotting 
agent, antiseptic and sprayed an elastic 
film over the wound, which when dry 
would grip the edges of the cut close to- 
gether. 

He rose to his feet, stood looking 
down at Abbigens. “Your usefulness is 
limited. I’ve found out what I wanted 
to know.” 

Abbigens shook the thick yellow hair 
back out of his face. “Are you going to 
—kill me?” 

“Wait and see.” Glystra turned away. 
He looked at his watch. “Twelve 
o’clock.” He tossed Corbus’ ion-shine 
to Ketch, turned to Pianza and Bishop. 
“You two sleep; we’ll take it till three.” 
He felt alive, refreshed. His enemy had 
been discovered and dealt with ; the 
pressure of his most immediate problem 
had been lifted oif his mind. Of course, 
tomorrow would bring new problems . . . 

VI 

M^ARROT and Vallusser were buried 
in a common grave with the Beaujo- 
lains: the young swaggerer who had 
fallen from the tree and the six soldiers 
who had been killed when Glystra had 
first seized the blaster. 

Abbigens heaved a great sigh when 
earth began to fall on the bodies. Glys- 
tra grinned. Evidently Abbigens had 
expected to be one with the seven. 



Shafts of sunlight, heavy and bright 
as bars of luminex, prodded down at a 
slant through the foliage. Pale smoke 
drifted up from the ashes of the camp- 
fire. It was almost time to leave. 

Glystra looked around the clearing. 
Where was Nancy? There she stood, by 
the pack-beasts, as inconspicuous as she 
was able to make herself. Behind her 
the tree-trunks rose like the columns of 
a great temple, admitting brief glimpses 
of the sunlit slope. 

Nancy felt Glystra’s eye, turned him 
her quick wide glance, with a hopeful 
hesitant smile. Glystra felt his heart 
beating. He looked away. Corbus was 
watching him with an unreadable ex- 
pression. He compressed his lips, strode 
forward. 

“You’d better be on your way, Nancy 
— back to Jubilith.” 

Her smile faded slowly, her mouth 
drooped, her eyes became moist. She 
looked off into the forest. “I’m — afraid,” 
she said in a voice which lacked con- 
viction. “Those soldiers who escaped 
may be waiting in the forest. ...” 
Glystra snorted. “They’re half-way 
to Montmarchy by now — worse luck. 
Besides, you can almost see Jubilith 
from here, straight up the slope. I’m 
sorry if you’re frightened. You can take 
a catapult and darts if you like. . . .” 

She apparently realized the hopeless- 
ness of argument, turned away without 
a word, crossed the clearing. At the 
edge of the forest she paused, looked 
over her shoulder. 

Glystra watched silently. 

She turned away. He watched her a 
few moments, moving through the trees. 
He saw her come out on the sunny 
bracken, listlessly start up the slope to- 
ward Jubilith. , 

Half an hour later the column got 
under way. The Beaujolains walked 
single-file, each tied to the man ahead 
and behind by ankle ropes. They carried 
their swords and catapults, but the darts 
were packed in panniers, on one of the 
pack-beasts. 

The officer led the column ; Abbigens 
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was the last man. Then came the pack- 
beasts, with Corbus on a litter between 
the first two. He was awake and cheer- 
ful, and guarded the rear of the col- 
umn with the big heat-gun. 

The village overhead was awake, 
watching. As the column passed through 
the forest, the thud of feet sounded 
along the walkways, along with the 
creak of fiber fastenings, sometimes a 
mutter of voices, a child crying. Present- 
ly a ceiling of tangled and tattered 
vegetation, supported by a patchwork 
of branches, vines and dried yellow 
fronds, cut off the sunlight. This second 
floor to the forest spread to a surprising 
extent, dank on the bottom, trailing bits 
and shreds of rotting vegetation. 

“What do you make of that?” asked 
Pianza. 

“Offhand,” responded Glystra, “it 
looks like a hanging garden . . . We 
don’t have an ecologist with us any 
more. Darrot probably would have 
known something about it. . . .” 

Shafts of sunlight ahead indicated 
the end of the suspended field. Glystra 
went to the head of the line, where the 
officer walked, looking sullenly straight 
ahead. 

“What’s your name?” asked Glystra. 

“Morwatz. Leg-leader Zoriander Mor- 
watz, 112th at the Champs-Mars Acade- 
my.” 

“What were your orders?” 

The officer hesitated, debating the 
propriety of answering the questions. 
He was a short man, with a full round 
face, protuberant black eyes. He spoke 
in a slightly different dialect than did 
his soldiers, and carried himself with a 
trace of self-importance. Apparently he 
was a warrior by accident of caste 
rather than inclination, essentially not 
a bad fellow, Glystra decided. A man 
like Abbigens would completely over- 
shadow him, reduce him to vacillation 
and querulousness. 

“What were your orders?” repeated 
Glystra. 

“We were placed at the command of 
the Earthman.” He jerked his hand 



back toward Abbigens. “He carried a 
cachet from Charley Lysidder, an in- 
strument of great authority.” 

Glystra digested the information a 
moment, then asked, “An order ad- 
dressed to you specifically?” 

“To the commanding officer of the 
Montmarchy garrison.” 

“Hmmmm.” Where had Abbigens ob- 
tained this order, signed by the Ba- 
jarnum of Beaujolais? There was a 
pattern here which a,s yet he was unable 
to see in the whole. Certainly the fact 
of Vallusser’s guilt did not explain all 
the events of the last few weeks. 

TTE ASKED further questions, and 
learned that Morwatz had been 
born into the Guerdons, a caste of lesser 
nobility, and was foolishly proud of the 
distinction. His home was the village of 
Pellisade, a few miles south of Gros- 
garth, and he believed Earth to be the 
home of a mindless robot race, obeying 
the sound of gongs and bells like ma- 
chines. “We’d die here in Beaujolais, 
before we’d let ourselves be so emascu- 
lated,” declared Morwatz with fine fire. 

Here was the obverse, thought Glys- 
tra, to the stereotype in Earth minds of 
the Big Planeter as a flamboyant, reck- 
less creature, totally without restraint. 
Grinning he asked, “Do any of us look 
as if our powers of free will were lack- 
ing?” 

“You’re the elite. Here in Beaujolais 
we have a single lord, Charley Lysidder ; 
never such tyranny as you experience on 
Earth. Oh, we’ve heard all about it, 
from people who know best.” He nodded 
his plump head several times. 

Now he looked at Glystra sidelong. 
“Why do you smile?” 

Glystra laughed. “Naisuka. The rea- 
son that is no reason at all.” 

Morwatz said suspiciously, “You use 
an extremely high-caste word. Even I 
would not feel proper speaking so.” 
“Well, well.” Glystra arched his eye- 
brows. “You are not allowed to use 
certain words — but neither do you live 
under tyranny.” 
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Morwatz pursed his lips. “To be sure 
the Bajarnum is a harsh man, but he is 
conquering the barbarians and forcing 
them to live correctly.” 

“And they won’t be able to use high- 
caste words either.” 

“Precisely. As it should be.” And now 
Morwatz screwed up his courage to ask 
a question of his own. “And what will 
you do with us?” 

“If you obey orders, you’ll have the 
same chances we have. Frankly, I’m 
counting on you and your men to pro- 
tect us on our march. Once we arrive 
at our destination, your life is your 
own.” 

Morwatz said with interest, “Where 
do you march for?” 

“Earth Enclave.” 

Morwatz frowned. “I don’t know the 
place. How many leagues?” 

“Forty thousand miles. Thirteen 
thousand leagues.” 

Morwatz faltered in his stride. “You 
are mad!” 

Glystra laughed. “We have the same 
man to thank for our troubles.” He 
jerked his thumb. “Abbigens.” 

Morwatz found it difficult to shape 
his thoughts. “First there is Nomad- 
land and the gypsies. If they capture 
us, they’ll roast us alive and eat us. They 
are men of a different race and they 
detest the Beaujolains.” 

“They won’t attack fifty men as readi- 
ly as they might eight.” 

Morwatz shook his head despondent- 
ly. “Last six-moon Heinzelman the Hell- 
hor^e raided deep into Beaujolais, and 
paved the way with the utmost in ter- 
ror.” 

Glystra looked ahead through the 
thinning tree-trunks, to the open slope 
ahead. “There’s Nomadland, ahead of 
us. What lies beyond?” 

“After Nomadland?” Morwatz wrin- 
kled his brow. “First, the River Oust. 
And then the swamps, and the Rope- 
makers of Swamp Island. And after 
the swamps — ” 

“What?” 

“Directly east, I don’t know. Wild 



men, wild animals. Southerly is the 
land known as Felissima, and Kirsten- 
dale, and the monoline to Myrtlesee 
Fountain and the oracle. Past Myrtle- 
see is the Land of Stones, but of this I 
know nothing, since Myrtlesee is far 
to the east.” 

“How many leagues?” 

“Several hundred. But it is hard to 
determine exactly. From here to the 
river is — five days. To cross you must 
use the Edelweiss high-line to Swamp 
Island, or else you must follow the River 
Oust south-west back toward Beaujo- 
lais.” 

“Why can’t we cross the river in 
boats?” 

Morwatz made a wise face. “The 
griamobots.” 

“And what are they?” 

“Savage river beasts. Horrible crea- 
tures.” 

“Hm. And after the river? What 
then? How long to cross the swamps?” 
Morwatz calculated. “If you journey 
east, four days — if you find a good 
swamp car. If you choose to bear south- 
erly, you may take the monoline which 
leads down past the March — the Hiber- 
nian March, that is — to Kirstendale. 
possible six days or a week to Kirsten- 
dale. Then, if you’re able to leave — ” 
“Why should we not leave Kirsten- 
dale?” 

“Some do,” said Morwatz with a sly 
wink. “Others don’t . . . From Kirsten- 
dale the monoline runs west to Gros- 
garth, south through the Felissima 
trade-towns, east to Myrtlesee Foun- 
tain.” 

“How long to Myrtlesee from Kirsten- 
dale?” 

“Oh — ” Morwatz made a vague ges- 
ture “ — two days, three days on the 
monoline. A dangerous trip otherwise, 
due to the tribesmen down from Eyrie.” 
“And beyond Myrtlesee?” 

“Desert.” 

“And beyond?” 

Morwatz shrugged. “Ask the Magic 
Fountain. If you are wealthy and pay 
much metal he will tell you anything 
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you ask.” He spoke with confidence. 

Glystra thought it might be well to 
inquire the best way to convey himself 
and his comrades to Earth Enclave. 

O VERHEAD the foliage thinned and 
the column broke out into the blind- 
ing Big Planet'sunlight. The slope fell 
away ahead, a vast windy moor, rolling 
slightly concave before them. No hu- 
man habitation or artifact was in sight, 
but far to the north a dense pillar of 
smoke bent eastward in the wind. 

Glystra halted the column, regrouped 
the soldiers, arranging them in a square 
around the pack-beasts — zipangotes, so 
Morwatz called them. The beast carry- 
ing the darts was guarded by Corbus 
riding in a litter directly behind. He 
carried a catapult and dart in his hand, 
with the heat gun tucked inside his shirt 
secure from any swift clutch. Abbigens 
walked at the right forward corner, 
Morwatz at the left rear. Flanking as 
guards to left and right were Pianza 
and Cloyville with ion-shines; behind 
came Bishop and Ketch. 

Two hours before noon they set forth 
across the moor, and as they marched 
the tremendous slope behind them be- 
gan to lose its bulk. The upper reaches 
became murked in the haze, the forest 
became a dark band. The slope was 
levelling out into the River Oust pene- 
plain. 

A mutter from the soldiers reached 
his ears. They were faltering in their 
step, the whites showed in their eyes. 
There was a general nervous motion 
along the column, a jerking of arms, a 
tossing of the grotesque black felt hats. 

Following their gaze Glystra saw 
along the horizon a dozen tall hump- 
backed zipangotes, approaching at a 
careless pace. 

“Who are they? Gypsies?” 

Morw'atz scanned the column, his face 
set in rigid lines. “They’re gypsies, but 
not the Cossacks. These are high-caste 
warriors, possibly even Politburos. Only 
Politburos ride zipangotes. We can fight 
off Cossacks, they have little spirit, no 



discipline, no method, no mind. Only 
hunger. As soon as there are a few 
bodies, no matter whose, they are con- 
tent. But the Politburos ...” His voice 
faltered, he shook his head. 

Glystra prompted him. “What about 
the Politburos?” 

“They are the great warriors, the 
leaders. When they appear the gypsies 
fight like devils. The Cossacks alone are 
mere robbers. When a Politburo leads 
them — demons!” 

Glystra looked at Bishop. “Know 
much about these gypsies, Bish?” 

“There’s a short chapter in Vendome’s 
Big Planet Lore on the gypsies, but the 
emphasis is on their racial background 
rather than their culture. The stock was 
originally a tribe of Kirghiz herdsmen 
from Earth. Turkestan, I believe. When 
Cloud Control increased trans-Cauca- 
sian rainfall, they moved out to Big 
Planet, where steppes presumably would 
remain steppes. They shipped out third- 
class, and in the same hold were a tribe 
of old-fashioned gypsies and a brother- 
hood of Polynesians. On the trip out 
the gypsy leader, one Panvilsap, killed 
the Kirghiz head-man, married the 
Polynesian matriarch, and when they 
were discharged on Big Planet, con- 
trolled the entire group. The ensuing 
culture was mingled Kirghiz, Polyne- 
sian and Romany, and dominated by the 
personality of Panvilsap — an enormous 
man, a killer, a butcher, as ruthless as 
he was single-minded.” 

The column was now less than a mile 
distant, approaching without haste. 

Glystra turned to Morwatz. “How do 
these people live?” 

“They herd zipangotes, hare-hounds, 
pechavies, milk-rats. They gather fun- 
gus from the hot springs, spore 
pods from the cycads in Depression. 
Spring and autumn they raid into 
Beaujolais and Kerkaten to the north, 
Ramspur to the south. The Oust cuts 
them off from Felissima and the Reb- 
birs of Eyrie. Ah,” sighed Morwatz, 
“what a grateful war that would be, be-i 
tween the Rebbirs and the gypsies.” 
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“Typical nomadic society,” inserted 
Bishop. “Not a great deal different from 
the ancient Scythians.” 

Morwatz said fretfully, “Why are you 
so interested in the mannerisms of the 
race? Tonight, they intend to eat 
us. . . 

VII 

sun was at zenith, and the 
coiled gray-green vegetation of the 
steppe gave off a smoky aroma. As the 
column approached, it was gradually 
joined by groups of Cossacks, who fell 
in behind the slow-jogging zipangotes. 

Glystra asked Morwatz, “Is this their 
usual method of attack?” 

Morwatz yanked at his black head- 
gear. “They observe no usual methods.” 
Glystra said, “Order your men to take 
five darts apiece from the pack and 
stand ready for action.” 

Morwatz seemed to fill out, expand. 
His chest and shoulders became rigid, 
his face tightened. He strode down the 
front of the square, barking orders. The 
Beaujolains straightened, formed hard- 
er ranks. In groups of five, they passed 
beside the pack animal which carried 
the darts, marched back into ranks. 

Bishop said dubiously, “Aren’t you 
afraid that — ” he paused. 

“I’m afraid to act afraid,” said Glys- 
tra. “They’d be off like jack-rabbits 
toward the forest. It’s a matter of 
morale. We’ve got to act as if these 
gypsies were dirt under our feet.” 

“I guess you’re right — in theory.” 
The mounted column halted hi hun- 
dred yards across the moor, just out of 
catapult range. The beasts were heavier 
than those in the pack train — sleek, 
seal-brown, soft-padded creatures, with 
ridged convex backs, long heavy necks. 
They were decked in trappings of 
shaggy leather painted with crude de- 
signs, and each wore a white rhinoceros- 
like horn strapped to its snout. 

A tall burlj'^ man sat on the first of 
the zipangotes. He wore blue satin 
trousers, a short black cloak, a peaked 



leather cap with cusped ear-pieces pro- 
truding at either side. A three-inch 
brass ring hung from each ear, and on 
each side of his chest he wore a medal 
of polished iron. He had a round mus- 
cular heavy-lidded face; his skin was 
maroon as if charged- with a special 
strong blood. 

Glystra heard Morwatz mutter, 
“Heinzelman the Hell-horse!” And his 
voice was as flat if he were reading the 
hour of his own death. 

Glystra re-examined the man, noted 
his cornplete ease, an indifferent confi- 
dence more striking than any arrogance. 
Behind rode a dozen others similarly 
garbed, and still further behind skulked 
a hundred men and women in, be-rib- 
boned and be-tasselled breeches of dull 
red, green or blue, heavy fustian 
blouses, leather skull-caps, some of 
which were crested by complicated 
white objects. 

Glystra turned to check the formation 
of the Beaujolains — thwingggg! some- 
thing sang past his throat like a hornet. 
He recoiled, ducked, looked full in the 
flat face of Abbigens, lowering his cata- 
pult with a curiously blank expression. 

“Morwatz,” said Glystra, “take the 
catapult from Abbigens, tie his wrists 
together, hobble him.” 

Morwatz hesitated a fraction of an 
instant, then turned, spoke to a pair of 
soldiers. 

There was a scuffle which Glystra 
ignored — for now Heinzelman the Hell- 
horse and his Politburos had dismounted 
and were approaching. 

Heinzelman halted a few paces dis- 
tant, half-smiling, toying with his quirt. 
“What is your thought encroaching on 
the land of the gypsies?” His voice was 
soft and fluent. 

“We’re heading for Kirstendale, past 
the swamps,” said Glystra. “The route 
crosses Nomadland.” 

Heinzelman drew back his lips, dis- 
playing teeth marvellously inlaid with 
minute bits of colored stone. “You risk 
your flesh, entering this land of hungry 
men.” 
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“The risk is to the hungry men.” 
"From the soldiers?” Heinzelman 
made a contemptuous gesture. “I will 
kill each and drink his blood.” 

Glystra heard a whimper, a cry. 

“ Claude — Claude — ” 

H ot blood pulses in his brain. He 
stood swaying, then became con- 
scious of Heinzelman’s amused scrutiny. 
“Who calls my name?” 

Heinzelman looked negligently over 
his shoulder. “A woman of the slopes 
we found by the forest this morning. 
She will be spitted at this evening’s 
camp.” 

Glystra said, “Bring her forth, I will 
buy her from you.” 

* Heinzelman said lazily, “Then you 
have wealth? This is a fortunate day 
for the gypsies.” 

Glystra tried to hold his voice steady. 
“Bring forth this woman or Fll send a 
man to take her.” 

"A man? One man?” Heinzelman’s 
eyes narrowed. “What race of man are 
you? Not Beaujolain, and you are too 
dark for a Maquir. ...” 

Glystra casually brought forth his 
ion-shine. “I am an electrician.” And 
grinned at his own joke. 

Heinzelman rubbed his heavy chin. 
“In what parts live they?” 

“It’s not a race; it’s an occupation.” 
“Ah ! There are none such among us ; 
we pursue our own business. We are 
warriors, killers, eaters. And if I gave 
you the woman, tonight we should go 
hungry.” 

Glystra came to a grim decision. He 
turned his head. “Bring out Abbigens.” 
To Heinzelman : “Electricians carry 

death in their every gesture.” 

Abbigens had been thrust forward, 
and stood still as a pillar, his pale mouth 
sagging. 

Glystra said, “If killing you did not 
serve a practical purpose. I’d probably 
march you all the way to Earth Enclave 
for de-aberration.” He raised the ion- 
shine. Abbigens face was like risen 
dough. He began to laugh wildly. “What 



a joke! What a joke on you, Glystra!” 
The violet ray snapped out, power 
crackled down the conductive channel. 
Abbigens was dead. 

Heinzelman appeared faintly bored. 
“Give me the woman,” said Glystra, 
“or I’ll bring this same death to you. 

I give you the corpse in her place.” He 
used the push-button rasp of authority. 
“Quick!” 

Heinzelman looked up in faint sur- 
prise, hesitated, then made a motion to 
his men. “Let him have her.” ' 

Nancy came limping fotward, fell 
shaking and sobbing at Glystra’s knees. 
He ignored her. “Take your meat,” he 
said to Heinzelman. “Go your way and 
we go ours.” 

Heinzelman had regained whatever 
composure he had lost. “I’ve seen those 
electrical clubs before. The Bajarnum 
of Beaujolais brings them down from 
the sky. But they kill no more certainly 
than our lances. Especially in the dark, 
when lances come from many directions 
and the club points in only one.” 

Glystra turned to Morwati. “Give the 
command to march.” 

Morwatz stood back, jerked his arm 
up and down. “Forward!” 

Heinzelman nodded, half-smiling. 
“Perhaps we shall meet again.” 

The Great Slope was a shadow behind 
the western haze; the steppe spread as 
wide as an ocean, carpeted with blue- 
green bracken except where black-green 
furze filled the deeper hollows. And 
behind were the gypsies, a dark clot like 
flies on stale meat, the Cossacks squat- 
ting around the heavier mass of the 
Politburos on their zipangotes. 

In late afternoon a dark shadow ap- 
peared in the distance. “Looks like 
trees, probably an artesian pond,” said 
Cloyville. 

Glystra looked around the horizon. 
“It seems to be the only shelter in sight. 
We’d better camp for the night.” He 
looked uneasily towa'rd the dark specks 
in the rear. “I’m afraid we’re in for 
more trouble.” 

The shadow took on substance, be- 
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came a copse of a dozen trees. Under- 
neath was a carpet of blue-white moss 
and lush herbage. A dozen gypsy wom- 
en scuttled from the shadows, hulking 
creatures in dirty black robes, to dis- 
appear over the lip of a nearby swale. 
A moment later a flock of fragile white 
creatures rose up on translucent wings 
and wheeled down-wind. 

At the center of the copse was a small 
pond bordered by fat rust-colored reeds. 
A scattering of transparent bubbles, like 
jellyfish, lay in the mud of the rim. 
Glystra looked in suspicion at the water, 
which seemed brackish, but the Beau- 
jolains drank it with relish. Beside the 
pond was a tall rick full of branches 
loaded with acorn-like fruit; beside the 
rick were tubs full of rank beer and a 
crude still. 

The Beaujolains advanced eagerly to 
investigate the still. Morwatz ran shout- 
ing to stop them ; reluctantly they 
turned back. 

Glystra took a small cup from one of 
the packs, gave it to Morwatz. “Serve 
a measure to each of your men.” 

^HERE was a whoop of approval and 
a keg was broached. Glystra said to 
Pianza, “If we could serve them grog 
every night we’d never need to guard 
them.” 

Pianza shook his head. “Just children. 
Very little emotional control. I hope 
they don’t become boisterous.” 

“Liquor or not, we can’t relax. You 
and Cloyville take the first four hours. 
Bishop, Ketch and I will take the next 
four. Keep a sharp eye on the beast with 
the darts.” He went to change the 
bandage on Corbus’ neck but found 
Nancy there before him. 

The Beaujolains, singing now, built a 
fire, and heaping on quantities of the 
branches from the rick, breathed in the 
aromatic smoke. Pianza called to Glys- 
tra in a worried voice. “They’re fighting 
drunk. I hope they don’t get any worse.” 
Glystra watched in growing appre- 
hension. The Beaujolains were pushing 
and shouting, trying to shoulder into 



the densest clouds of smoke, where they 
stood with faces wreathed in foolish 
smiles. When they themselves had been 
pushed aside, immediately they raised 
angry outcries, cursed, pushed and el- 
bowed a way back into the smoke. 

“Must be a narcotic,” said Glystra. 
“Big Planet marijuana. Got to put a 
stop to it.” He stepped forward. “Mor- 
watz!” 

Morwatz, red-eyed and flushed from 
his own indulgence in the smoke, turned 
a reluctant face to the call. “Get your 
men fed and bedded down; enough of 
the smoke breathing.” 

Morwatz made a slurred acquiescence, 
and turning on his men, after a volley 
of curses, succeeded in bringing order 
to the camp. A tureen of porridge 
was prepared — wheat flavored with 
handfuls of dry meat and fungus. 

Glystra went to squat beside Mor- 
watz, where he ate a little apart from 
his troops. “What is that stuff?” He 
gestured toward the rick. 

Morwatz looked a little sheepish. “It’s 
called zygage — a very potent drug, very 
valuable.” He puffed himself up. “Gen- 
erally only the lowest castes inhale 
smoke — very vulgar, the crudest sensa- 
tions — ” 

“How do you usually take it then?” 

Morwatz breathed heavily. “Normally 
I do not take it at all. Far too expensive 
for a warrior. The Mercantils occa- 
sionally brew a portion, but its use leads 
to debility, so I am told. The soldiers 
will sleep well tonight, so you will ob- 
serve. Zygage saps much vitality ; 
smoke, potion or nose-salve, the user 
pays very dearly for his pleasure . . . 
But look you tliere, what manner of 
drug does your man take?” 

Glystra turned his head. Bishop was 
swallowing his customary handful of 
vitamins. 

Glystar grinned. “That’s a different 
kind of drug. It has little effect — makes 
Bishop think he’s healthy. He’d never 
know the difference if someone fed him 
chalk.” 

Morwatz was puzzled. “Another 
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strange and useless Earth custom.” 
Glystra rejoined his companions. 
Nancy had served Corbus, then went to 
sit by herself among the zipangotes, as 
inconspicuous as possible. Glystra had 
not spoken to her since she had run to 
his feet from behind the Politburos. 

From the fire came a sudden tumult 
of hoarse quarrelling. A soldier had 
quietly cast a new armful of the zygage 
branches on the flames, and Morwatz 
had come forward expostulating. The 
soldier, stumbling and red-eyed, cursed 
him back. 

Glystra sighed. "Now it’s discipline. 
Well — ” he rose to his feet “ — I suppose 
we’ve got to make an example.” 

Morwatz was pulling the smoking 
branches from the blaze; the soldier 
lurched up, kicked him. Morwatz fell 
face down into the coals. 

Cloyville ran forward to pull at the 
screaming Morwatz ; three soldiers leapt 
on his back, pulled him down. Pianza 
aimed the ion-shine, but held his fire for 



fear of shocking Cloyville. Beaujolains 
came at him from all directions. He 
aimed, fired : Snap — snap — snap. Three 
soldiers fell flat, shrivelled flesh. The 
others swarmed over him. 

The clearing was suddenly alive with 
wild-eyed men, screaming and savage. 
One sprang at Ketch, toppled him. Glys- 
tra killed him with his ion-shine, then 
felt viciously strong arms seize him 
from behind, hurl him to the ground. 

The Earthmen lay weaponless, arms 
lashed behind their backs. 

N earby Morwatz lay moaning from 
deep in his throat. The soldier who 
had first kicked him came forward, a 
tall man with concave cheeks, a pocked 
forehead, a split nose. He looked down, 
and Morwatz regarded him with glazing 
eyes and moans gradually ascending in 
pitch. The soldier deliberately drew his 
sword, punctured Morwatz’ neck — once, 
twice, three times, as if he were prod- 
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ding a rock. Morwatz, gurgled, died. He 
turned, came to look at his captives, 
tapped Glystra’s chin with the reeking 
sword. He laughed. “Your death will 
not be at my hands. It’s back to Gros- 
garth for you, and there’ll be a reward 
to set us up as noblemen . . . Let Charley 
Lysidder have his will with you. . . .” 

“The gypsies!” said Glystra in a 
choked voice. “They’ll kill us all !” 

“Pah. Dirty animals !” He swung his 
sword in a wild flourish. “We’ll kill 
them as they come!” He gave a great 
exultant roar, a wordless drug-addled 
cry of pure abandon. Leaping to the 
rick, he threw armful after armful of 
branches into the blaze. The smoke 
poured forth, the Beaujolains inhaled 
it in tremendous racking gulps. Break- 
ing free to gasp for air, they fell to their 
hands and knees, crawled back to suck 
up new lungfuls. 

Glystra tugged at his bonds, but they 
had been well-tied, cinched up with no 
regard for circulation. He craned his 
neck. Where was Nancy? Nowhere in 
sight. Had she escaped? Where could 
she escape to? Glystra ground his teeth. 
The gypsies would take her and there 
would be no succor this time . . . Unless 
she could slip back to the forest during 
the night. She had clearly fled. The copse 
was too small to conceal her, and she 
was nowhere within the range of vision. 
Twilight was drifting down from the 
Great Slope — a warm achingly beautiful 
time of luminous violet air with velvety 
black and gray shadows below . . . There 
was a distant sound that he found him- 
self listening to, a far chanting from 
the steppe, a stave of four notes on a 
minor scale, punctuated by a rumbling 
bellow as of a bass horn. 

The breeze shifted. Smoke from the 
smouldering zygage drifted through the 
rapt soldiers to float across the bound 
Earthmen. Twist, turn as they might, 
avoiding the smoke was impossible. 
Pungent and sweet, it blossomed up 
through their nostrils directly into their 
brains. For a moment they felt nothing ; 
then as one man they lay back, succumb- 
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inv to the irresistible power of the drug. 

The flrst sensation was double, triple 
vitality, a thousand-fold perceptiveness 
that saw, heard, felt, smelt with minus- 
cule and catholic exactness. Each leaf 
on the tree became an identity, each 
pulse a singular and unique experience. 
Flitting swarms of pleasant experiences 
crowded into the mind ; triumphs of love, 
zest of skiing, sailing, space-boating, 
diving; the joy of colors, the freedom 
of clouds. At the same time another 
part of the mind was furio>isly active; 
problems became simplicities ; hardships 
— such as the bonds and the prospect of 
death at the hands of Charley Lysidder 
— were details hardly worth attention. 
And off in the distance the chanting 
waxed louder. Glystra heard it; surelr 
the Beaujolais must hear it likewise . . . 
But if they heard it they heeded it not 
at all. 

The breeze shifted again; the smoke 
drifted away. Glystra felt an instant 
resentment ; he fought his bonds, looked 
enviously to the Beaujolains standing 
quiet, quivering slightly in the raptur- 
ous smoke. 

The chanting was loud, close at hand. 
The Beaujolains at last heeded. They 
stumbled away from the fire, black hats 
askew, eyes bulging, bloodshot, faces 
distended, mouths gaping and gasping 
for air. 

The leader raised his head like a wolf, 
screamed. 

The cry pleased the Beaujolains. 
Each one threw back his head and 
echoed it. Scream after scream of furi- 
ous challenge rang out toward the gyp- 
sies. Now laughing, crying, they loaded 
themselves with darts, ran out of the 
copse toward the gypsy horde. 

The leader called out; the soldiers, 
without halting, ordered themselves in- 
to a loose formation, and shrilling the 
eager challenge, charged into the after- 
glow. 

The copse was quiet. Glystra rolled 
to his knees, struggled to his feet, looked 
around for means to loosen his bonds. 
Pianza called in a husky voice, “Stand 
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still; I’ll see if I can pull the ropes 
loose.” He rose to his own knees, raised 
to his feet. He backed against Glystra’s 
hands, fumbled with the thongs. 

He gasped in frustration. “My fingers 
are numb ... I can’t move my hands . '. .” 

The Beaujolains had crossed the twi- 
light; now the gypsy chanting came to 
a halt, and only the deep bellow of the 
horn sounded. Detail was blurred in the 
evening; Glystra could see men falling, 
then a convulsive Beaujolain charge 
which plunged into the gypsies like a 
j knife. 

; The battle was lost in the dusk. 

VIII 

I C^LYSTRA tried to break loose the 
j knots on Pianza’s wrists, without suc- 

f cess. His fingers were like sausages, 

without sensation. He was suddenly 
weak, lax; his brain felt inert. The 
aftermath of the drug. 

The lid to the gypsy still quivered, 
raised. Dripping, sodden, Nancy looked 
out — wide-eyed, white-faced. 

"Nancy!" cried Glystra. “Come here, 
quick!” 

She looked at him as if dazed, moved 
uncertainly forward, paused, looked out 
across the steppe toward the melee. 

The Beaujolain ululations rose shrill, 
keen, triumphant. 

“Nancy I” cried Glystra. “Cut us loose 
— before they come back and kill us!” 

Nancy looked at him with a strange 
contemplative expression, as if lost in 
thought. Glystra fell hopelessly silent. 
The drugged smoke or the fumes of the 
still had dulled her reason. 

I ^ A throbbing chorus of bellows, deep- 
I voiced, rich, rang like bells across the 
I air. There was an intermittent thudding 
i sound, and the Beaujolain yelling 
, 'choked off, ceased. A voice rose above 
all others: Heinzelman the Hell-horse. 
“I kill, I eat your lives ! , . . I kill, kill, 
kill. ...” 

“Nanc^/” cried Glystra. “Come here? 
Untie us! They’ll be here any minute. 
•Don’t you want to live ?” , 

t 



She sprang forward, took a knife 
from her sash, cut, cut, cut. Earthmen 
Stood about, rubbing their wrists, gri- 
macing at the pain of restored circula- 
tion, torpid with zygage hangover. 

Glystra muttered, “At least we need 
worry no further about guarding the 
Beaujolains ... A load off our 
minds. . . .” 

“The gypsies will eat well tonight,” 
said Bishop. Alone in the group he ap- 
peared alert. Indeed, he was more than 
alert; he evidently retained the mental 
edge and physical tone which the others 
had felt under influence of the zygage. 
Glystra wonderingly watched him 
pi*ance up and down, like a boxer loosen- 
ing his muscles. His own frame felt like 
a sack of damp rags. 

Ketch bent with the effort of an old 
man, picked up a shining piece of metal. 
“Somebody’s ion-shine.” 

Glystra searched the clearing, found 
his own weapon where it had been care- 
lessly flung. “Here’s mine . . . They were 
too steamed up to care about anything.” 
The breeze brought a wisp of smoke 
into his face; new fingers of delight 
searched into his brain. “Whew! That 
stuff is powerful. ...” 

Bishop had flung himself to the turf 
and was doing push-ups. Feeling the 
stares of the others he jumped to his 
feet. “I just feel good,” he said, grin- 
ning sheepishly. “That smoke did me 
good.” 

There was silence from the steppes. 
Overhead in the pale blue-black sky, 
stars flickered. 

The gypsy war-chant rose up, loud, 
close at hand. Something whickered 
overhead, slashing through the leaves. 

“Down !” hissed Glystra. “Arrows . . . 
Move away from the fire.” 

Loud came the chant: four notes on 
a querulous quavering scale, sung with 
syllables that carried no meaning. 

Loud came Heinzelman’s voice. “Come 
forth, you strange men, you miserable 
intruders, come forth. Come crouch at 
my feet while I kill you, while I drink 
your blood; come forth ... I am Hein- 
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zelman the Hell-horse, Heinzelman the 
life-eater, I eat your life, I am the It, 
the Pain-maker, Heinzelman. . . 

They saw his shape silhouetted, and 
behind him were a string of zipangotes. 
Clystra sighted along his ion-shine, then 
hesitated. It was like feeling an ancient 
tree. He called, “You’d do better leaving 
us alone, Heinzelman.” 

“Bah!" A sound of immeasurable dis- 
dain. “You dare not face me higher than 
your knees. Now I come to kill you; 
put down your electrical tricks, bow 
your neck, I come to kill.” 

Glystra numbly started to lay down 
the ion-shin, then blinked, fought off the 
man’s magnetism. He pushed the but- 
ton. Purple sparks flashed at Heinzel- 
man, buried into his chest, absorbed, 
defeated. “He’s grounded!” thought 
Glystra in sudden panic. 

Heinzelman loomed on the afterglow, 
a heroic figure, larger than life . . . 
Bishop ran forward, closed with him. 
Heinzelman bellowed, a ringing bull- 
sound. He bent. Bishop twisted, rose 
up beneath. Heinzelman performed a 
majestic cartwheel, struck earth with 
a ponderous jar. Bishop sat casually 
on him, made play with his hands a mo- 
ment, then stood up. Glystra ap- 
proached, still numb. “What did you 
do?” 

“Tried out a few judo tricks,” said 
Bishop modestly. “I had an idea the 
fellow won his battles with his voice, his 
hypnotic suggestion. Sure enough he 
was soft; no muscle around his major 
chord. I killed him dead as a mackerel, 
one tap in the right place.” 

“I never knew you were a judo ex- 
pert.” 

“I’m not ... I read a book on the sub- 
ject a few years back, and it came to 
me all at once — my word, all those 
zipangotes !” 

“They must have belonged to the 
other Politburos, that the Beaujolains 
killed. They’re ours now.” 

“Where are the other gypsies?” 
Glystra listened. There was not a 
sound to be heard across the steppes. A 
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far bray of the horn? He could not 
be sure. 

“They’ve gone. Melted away.” 

They returned to the copse leading; 
the, zipangotes. Glystra said, “We’d bet- 
ter get going.” 

Cloyville stared. “Now?” 

“Now!” Glystra snapped. He was 
taut with weariness. “Three Beaujolain 
soldiers got away last night. They’ll 
take the news to Montmarchy. A new 
column will be sent out. 'They’ll be 
mounted on zipangotes, they’ll carry 
metal weapons. We can’t take chances. 

I don’t like it any more than you do 
but — ” he pointed to the zipangotes 
“ — at least we can ride.” 

M orning, midday, afternoon — ^the 
Earthmen slumped on the curved 
backs of the zipangotes, half -dazed with 
fatigue. The gait was a smooth rocking 
pitch, not conducive to sleep. Evening 
came with a slow dimming of the sky. 

A fire was built in a hollow, a pot of 
wheat porridge boiled and eaten, two- 
hour sentry watches set, and the col- 
umn bedded down. 

Glystra was too tired to fall asleep. 
He twisted and turned. He thought of 
Nancy, raised to his elbow. Her eyes 
were on him. Sweating, he sank back 
into the couch. It would be hard indulg- 
ing what he felt to be a mutual passion 
without making themselves ridiculous. 
It would also be inconsiderate . . . Sigh- 
ing, Glystra slumped back into his 
blankets. 

The next morning Glystra opened his 
eyes to observe Bishop running lightly 
back and forth along the side of the 
slope. Glystra rubbed his eyes, yawned, 
hauled himself to his feet. Feeling dull 
and liverish he called irritably to Bishop, 
“What in the world’s come over you? 
I never knew you to go in for early 
morning exercise before.” 

A flush mounted Bishop’s long home- 
ly face. “I can’t understand it m.yself. 
I just feel good. I’ve never felt so well 
in my life. Perhaps my vitamins are 
taking hold»” 
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“They never took hold before we got 
all doped up with that zygage. Then 
they took hold like ice-tongs, and you 
ran out and played hell with Heinzel- 
man.” 

“I can’t understand it,” said Bishop, 
now half-worried. “Do you think that 
drug has permanently affected me?” 
Glystra rubbed his chin. “If it has 
it seems to be a good thing — but why 
did it give the rest of us hangovers? We 
all ate the same, drank the same . . . 
Except — ” he e^ed Bishop speculatively. 
“I wish we had more of those branches ; 
Td make some experiments.” 

“What kind of experiments?” 

“It occurred to me that you’d 
crammed yourself with vitamins — just 
before the smoke hit us.” 

“Well, yes. That’s true. So I did. I 
wonder if possibly there’s a connec- 
tion . . . Interesting thought . . .” 

“If I ever lay my hands on any more 
of that zygage,” muttered Glystra, 
watching Bishop absent-mindedly flex- 
ing his arms, “I’ll find out for sure.” 
Four days of steady travel passed, 
from dawn till sunset. They saw no 
human being until on the afternoon of 
the fourth day they came upon a pair 
of young gypsy girls, perhaps sixteen 
or seventeen years old, tending a score 
of sluggish animals, yellowrfurred, the 
size of sheep — pechavies. They wore 
tattered gray smocks and their feet 
were tied in rags. The freshness of 
youth was still theirs, and they had a 
wild prettiness in no way diminished 
by their complete fearlessness when 
they found that the men of the column 
were not gypsies. 

They deserted their animals and ran 
forward. “Are you slavers,” asked the 
first happily. “We wish to be slaves.” 
“Sorry,” said Glystra dryly. “We’re 
just travellers. Why are you so anx- 
ious?” 

The girls giggled, eyeing Glystra as 
if his question were obtuse. “Slaves are 
fed often and eat from dishes. Slaves 
may step under a roof when the rain 
comes, and I’ve heard it said that slaves 



are eaten only if no other food is avail- 
able ... We are to be eaten this winter, 
unless the pechavies fatten past expecta- 
tion.” 

Glystra looked at them irresolutelv. 
If he set about righting the wrongs ri 
everyone they met, they would never 
arrive at Earth Enclave. On the other 
hand — a stealthy thought — if the other 
men in the column were provided with 
women, it would be possible for him to 
advance his own desires. Of course, 
camp-followers would slow up the col- 
umn. There would be added supply prob- 
lems, emotional flare-ups ... He looked 
over his shoulder. Corbus caught his 
eyes as if divining his thoughts. 

“I could use a good slave,” he said 
easily. “You — what’s your name?” 

“I’m Motta. She’s Wailie.” 

Glystra said weakly, “Anyone else?” 

Pianza shook his head. “I’m much too 
old. Too old.” 

Cloyville snorted, turned away. 

This was embarrassing, thought 
Glystra. He is where he should display 
firmness, leadership ... He passed over 
Ketch, who gloried in his misogyny, and 
would suffer the pangs of Saint Anthony 
before yielding so easily. 

Bishop said tentatively, “I’ll take 
her.” 

Glystra felt quick relief, vindication 
of a sort. And the problems of the 
future could be met as they arose. Now 
was the present, now was the time con- 
taining that sweet union of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, spirit, will and imag- 
ination named Nancy. He met her eyes, 
as if there had been a signal. She col- 
ored faintly, gave an enigmatic jerk of 
the shoulder, looking away. 

T hree more days of riding the 
steppe, each exactly alike. On the 
fourth day the land changed. The 
bracken grew taller and harder to tide 
through, almost like Earthly manzanita. 
There were occasional flamboyant 
shrubs six feet tall, with leaves like 
peacock fans. Ahead appaared a low 
black blur^ which the gypsy girls idenli- 
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fied as the bank of the River Oust. 

At noon they came upon a fetish post 
driven into the earth — a round timber 
eight feet tall, topped by a spherical 
gourd painted to represent a face. 

The gypsy girls made a wide circuit of 
the post. Wailie said in a hushed voice, 
“The Magickers of Edelweiss put that 
there, and only just now, to warn us 
away from the river.” 

Bishop patiently pointed out that in 
all the range of vision there was no 
living creature but themselves. 

“Only just now,” declared Wailie 
stubbornly. “See the moist dirt.” 

“Does look fresh,” Bishop admitted 
dubiously. 

“If you touch the post, you will 
blacken and die,” cried Motta. 

Glystra, reflecting that many folk- 
belirfs were based on fact, searched the 
steppe in all directions . . . There! A 
flicker of white? Whatever it was, it 
disappeared over a distant swale. 

In the middle afternoon they came 
upon Edelweiss, a stockaded fort, with 
three story blockhouses at each comer. 

Motta explained. “Sometimes the 
South Cossacks raid the Magickers. 
They are not allowed at the Rummage 
Sale, because the sight of naked knees 
drives them mad and they run killing- 
crazy. But they love the gray powder 
salt which comes up the river from Gam- 
merei and the Magickers have it in stock, 
and that is why Edelweiss is girt up 
with such care.” 

The town was illumined full-face by 
the afternoon sun, and across the clear 
distance appeared as a toy, a miniature, 
colored dark and light brown, with black 
windows, light green and black roofs. 
From the center of town rose a tall pole, 
with a cupola at the top, like the crow’s- 
nest of a ship. 

•Motta explained the purpose of the 
pole. “The high-wire to Swamp Island is 
made fast at the top of the pole. And 
then the Magickers always watch the 
distance ; |hey read the clouds as signs, 
and the wise hags among them see the 
future.” 



“By watching clouds?” 

“So it is said. But we know little, be- 
ing females and raised.for use.” 

They continued to the river, and with 
the afternoon sun at their backs stood 
looking over the tremendous Oust. It 
flowed from* the far north, appearing 
into sight out of the hazy distance, and 
proceeded into the equally distant 
south, curving back toward the west. 
Cat’s-paws vibrated the surface, and at 
intervals came a roilin^-up from below, 
as if a monster fin had set the water into 
turbulent motion. The other shore, two 
or three miles distant, was low and flat, 
and overgrown with a dense forest of 
tall poles two hundred feet tall. These* 
were silvery-green and stood like 
stripped and dead tree-trunks or gigan- 
tic asparagus shoots. A few blots of 
color showed at their base — vermilion, 
blue, yellow — too far distant to be re- 
solved into detail. A long island over- 
grown with feathery foliage split the 
center of the river like a wedge. 

“Look!” Cloyville cried hoarsely — un- 
necessarily, for every eye was straining 
fascinated. Floating from behind the 
island came a black monster. Its body 
was round and sleek, its head was like a 
frog, split by a vast mouth. The head 
darted forward as they watched, chewed 
and champed at something in the water, 
then lowered lazily, lay flat. The crea- 
ture circled, drift^ out of sight behind 
the island. 

Cloyville released his breath. “IFfeew.' 
That’s a devilish thing to have for a 
neighbor.” 

Pianza searched the face of the river 
with concern. “I wonder that anyone 
dares to cross. . . .” 

Corbus pointed. “They use the high- 
line.” 

It was a thin gray-white cable, swoop- 
ing from the pole in the village to one of 
the spines of the forest on the opposite 
shore. The low point at the center was 
only fifty feet above the surface of the 
river. 

Glystra snorted in disgust. “They’ve 
got the river-crossing sewed up, and no 
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mistake. . . I suppose we’d better apply 
for transportation.” 

“That’s how the Magickers acquire 
their wealth,” said Motta. 

Cloyville muttered, “They’ll probably 
make us pay through the nose. . . .” 
Glystra rubbed his short black thatch. 
“It’s a case of take it or leave it. .We’ve 
got to take it if it breaks us.” He looked 
back across the steppe. “I don’t see the 
Beaujolais flying squad. No doubt it’s 
there. . . Once we get past the river we 
can breathe easier. . . .” 

They set out along the lip of the bluff 
toward the village. 

A bove them towered the walls of 
Edelweiss, two foot timbers, peeled, 
set into the ground like piles, lashed at 
the top with coarse fiber and evidently 
fastened elsewhere with dowels or tree- 
nails. The wood appeared punky and 
soft. Glystra thought that anyone deter- 
mined on entry could easily chop his way 
in with a hatchet. 

They stopped by the gate, which 
opened at the rear of a rectangular al- 
cove, well buttressed with extra courses 
of timber. The gate was open, revealing 
a short passage w'alled on either side and 
cut off at the far end by another wall. 

“Strange,” said Glystra. “No guards, 
no gate-keeper. . . In fact — there’s no 
one.” 

“They’re afraid,” said WaiMe. She 
raised her strident young voice. “Mag- 
ickers ! Come out and lead us to the 
high-line!” 

There was no overt response. A 
stealthy rustle sounded behind the walls. 

“Come out,” yelled Motta, “or we’ll 
burn the walls I” 

“My God!” muttered Pianza. Bishop 
wore an agonized expression. 

Wailie sought to outdo her companion. 
“Come out and give us welcome — or it’s 
the sword for all within!” 

Bishop clapped his hand over her 
mouth. “Are you crazy?” 

Motta shrieked, “We’ll kill the Mag- 
ickers and burn the Hags, and slide the 
town into the river!” ' 



There was motion in the passageway. 
Three old men, bald, feeble, came for- 
ward. Their bare feet were blue-veined 
and bony, they wore only ragged G- 
strings, the ribs showed like corruga- 
tions down their milk-colored bodies. 

“Wlio are you?” quavered the first. 
“Go your ways, disturb us not; we have 
nothing of value.” 

“We want to cross the river,” said 
Glystra. “Take us across on the high- 
line and we won’t disturb you any fur- 
ther.” 

The old men engaged in a wheezing 
colloquy, watching Glystra suspiciously 
as they whispered. Then : “It is too late 
in the year. You must wait.” 

“Wait!” demanded Glystra indignant- 
ly. “6ut here?” 

The eyes of the old men faltered, fell. 
A muffled voice came from behind the 
wall. The spokesman cocked his head, 
listened, then said in a plaintive voice, 
“We are the quiet Magickers, innocent 
sorcerers and trades-people. You are 
men of the Savage Lands, and doubtless 
you come to loot our valuables.” 

“The eight of us ? Nonsense. We want 
to cross the river.” 

There were further instructions from 
within the wall. The old man said in a 
quavering voice. “It is impossible.” 
Glystra lowered his head ominously. 
“Why?” 

“It is forbidden.” The old man with- 
drew. The gate slammed. 

Glystra chewed his lip in frustration. 
“Why in the devil — ” 

Corbus pointed to the tower. “There’s 
a heliograph up there. It’s been shooting 
signals west. My guess is that they’ve 
had orders from the Beaujolains.” 
Glystra grunted. “In that case, it’s 
more urgent than ever to get across. 
Here we’re trapped.” 

Cloyville advanced to the bank, peered 
over. “No boats in sight.” 

“Not even material to make a raft,” 
said Pianza. 

“A raft wouldn’t help us,” Cloyville 
pointed out. “There’s no way to propel 
it, no sails, no sweeps.” 
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Glystra looked up at the walls of Edel- 
weiss. Corbus grinned. “Are you think- 
ing the same thoughts I’m thinking?” 
“I’m thinking that a piece of that wall 
— the section running parallel to the riv- 
er, right there, would make a fine raft.” 
“But how would we cross the river?” 
demanded Cloyville. “There’s a good cur- 
rent out there ; we’d be swept all the way 
down to Marwan Gulf.” 

“There’s a way staring you in the 
face.” Glystra made a lasso out of a 
length of pack-rope. “I’m going to climb 
the wall; you cover me from below.” 

He tossed the loop around a timber, 
hauled himself up, cautiously peered 
over the top, scrambled over. 

He looked down. “There’s no one up 
here. It’s a kind of roof. One of you come 
up — Corbus.” 

Corbus joined him. Behind were blank 
walls and shielded windows, all silent. 
Glystra looked skeptically at the win- 
dows. “I suppose they’re watching, but 
afraid to show themselves.” 

IX 

T HERE WAS a sound behind them; 
Ketch hauled himself over the wall. 
“Thought I’d see what the place looked 
like.” He looked over the flat roofs. 
“Pretty dingy.” 

“Notice the wall,” said Glystra. “It’s 
lashed along the top with rope, secured 
along the middle by dowels. If- we cut 
the rope, break the dowels — there, there, 
there — ” he pointed up a vertical crack 
where the dowels showed through — 
“and if ,a man were to shove at each cor- 
ner, I think we could drop the wall right 
over into the river.” 

“How about those sea-serpents — the 
griamobots?” Ketch asked. 

“They’re an unknown quantity. We’ll 
have to take a chance.” 

“They might come up under the raft.” 
Glystra nodded. “It’s a chance. 
Would you rather stay here?” 

“No.” 

Corbus stretched out his long arms. 
“Let’s get busy.” 



Glystra looked at the sky. “An hour 
of light. Enough to get us across, if 
things go well. Ketch, you go back down, 
take the whole party, zipangotes and all, 
down to the beach under the bluff. Nat- 
urally, keep clear when things start com- 
ing. We’ll send the wall down ; if it lands 
in the Mver, make it fast to the shore, so 
it won’t float away.” 

Ketch swung himself back down to 
the ground. 

Glystra turned back to the wall. 
“We’ve got to get this over before they 
figure out what we’re up to.” He looked 
over the side. Twenty feet below was 
the edge of the bluff, then another fifty 
feet, almost straight down, to the beach. 

“There won’t be any toe-hold to the 
wall. It should go over almost of its own 
weight.” 

“Fifty feet of it ought to be enough,” 
said Corbus. “The wood is light stuff.” 

“It’s not how much we need, it’s how 
much we can get. I don’t think they’ll 
stand still when we get to work.” 

Along the beach below they saw the 
string of zipangotes, with Ketch, Pianza, 
Bishop, Cloyville and the three girls. 

Glystra nodded to Corbus, drew his 
knife, slashed at the fiber rope binding 
the ton of the wall. A sudden outraged 
screeching came from behind. Apparent- 
ly from nowhere appeared four old wom- 
en, white creatures with straggling 
pink-gray hair, howling and gesticulat- 
ing. A number of Magicker men,- lean, 
white-skinned, daubed around their 
shoulders with green paint, appeared be- 
hind them. 

The coarse rope parted. “Now,” said 
Glystra. He aimed his ion-shine, 
squeezed the button. Once — twice — 
three times. Three holes down the ver- 
tical crack took the place of the pegs. 
Setting their shoulders to the top of the 
posts, they pushed out. The wall leaned, 
creaked, moved no further. 

“Below,” panted Glystra. “There’s 
more lashings halfway down.” He 
crouched, peered into the dimness under 
the roof. “We’ll have to shoot blind. . . 
You break your side, I’ll do mine.” 
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Two shafts of pale purple light, crack- 
ling power. A tongue of fire licked up 
the punky side of the timbers, died in a 
charred smoulder. 

The wall sagged, creaked. “Now,” 
panted 'Glystra, “before they get their 
army up here. . . Don’t go over with it!” 

The wall lurched, swept grandly out, 
fell, landed top-down on the beach, stood 
a second, sagged outward, slapped into 
the river with a smash of foam. 

Glystra caught a glimpse of Ketch 
scrambling out with a bit of line, then 
turned to meet the onrush of a line of 
the Magickers — gaunt men, naked ex- 
cept for the G-string at their loins. They 
chattered furiously, but danced back like 
nervous prize-fighters when they met his 
eye. 

The women screeched, bawled, bel- 
lowed, wailed, but the men only made 
tentative movements forward. Glystra 
threw a glance down to the river. The 
wall — now a raft — floated free, pulling 
at the rope Ketch had made fast. Cloy- 
ville and Pianza stood on the shore look- 
ing up. Glystra yelled down, “Lead the 
animals aboard, tie them in the middle.” 

Bishop called up something Glystra 
did not catch ; he had been distracted by 
the scene in the room immediately below 
the roof where he stood, a room now 
open to the air where the wall had fallen 
away. Glystra’s throat contracted, his 
stomach twitched. . . Twenty children 
hung by their hair two feet off the 
ground. Stone weights were suspended 
from their feet. Wide-eyed, silent, the 
children stared from bulging eyes into 
the new openness, silent except for a 
hoarse breathing. 

“Making tall ones out of short ones,” 
came Corbus’ cool voice. 

“Look farther down,” said Glystra in 
a low voice. “In the room next lower.” 

Corbus threw a glance toward the 
prancing Magickers, peered down under 
the roof. “Can’t see too well. . . It’s con- 
fused. . . Oh — ” 

Glystra turned away. The Magickers 
were stealthily sliding closer. “Get back ! 
Back!” he said flatly. “Or I’ll cut your 



legs out from under you.” In a lower 
voice he said, “I guess it wouldn’t make 
any difference to you if you’ve all gone 
through — that. ...” 

"DUT HIS WORDS were not heard, or if 
heard, not heeded. Goaded by the 
frenzied calls of the old women, the Mag- 
ickers, lips drawn back from their long 
teeth, were prancing forward, a step at 
a time. One began to scream — a quaver- 
ing fierce screech — which the entire line 
picked up. Suddenly they all were bran- 
dishing four-foot pikes tipped with black 
horny barbs. 

“Looks like we’ll have to kill a few,” 
said Glystra between tight lips, “unless 
they’ll scare. . .” He aimed the ion-shine 
at the roof, blasted a hole in the roof at 
the feet of the nearest Magicker. 

The Magicker never shifted his gaze. 
His eyes had become fixed, saliva bub- 
bled at his mouth. 

“They’re crazy — hysterics,” muttered 
Glystra. “Poor devils, I don’t like it. ...” 

Step by step the Magickers advanced, 
jerkily, one motion at a time. Behind 
came the hoarse shrieks of the Hags, 
and behind — the far glory of Big Planet 
sunset. Orange, flaring gold. 

Too close. Suddenly desperate, Glystra 
called in a deadly voice, “Two steps more. 
I’ll kill the lot of you ” 

One step — two steps — pikes raised in 
gangling arms. 

Glystra squeezed the button. Gaunt 
forms flapped on the roof. 

Hags screamed horror, leapt across 
the roof to the stairs, black warlock sil- 
houettes, with tatters of cloth flying be- 
hind. 

Glystra went to the edge, lo’oked over. 
He yelled down, “Get a line ready, and 
make it fast to what’s coming down 
next.” 

Corbus was looking up the pole. “We’d 
better drop the whole works, pole and 
all. Otherwise the cable will snap past 
so fast they won’t be able to see it. No- 
tice-three of those guy-lines run to the 
top, three to the buckle-point at the'mid- 
dle. If we cut off the three at top, the 
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pole should snap off nice and neat.” 
Glystra examined the magazine of his 
ion-shine, squinting in the failing light. 
“Got to go easy on the power. There’s 
not too much soup in this one.” He 
aimed, squeezed the button. 

Three gray cables sang, fell twisting 
like snakes over the roofs of Edelweiss. 
The pole snapped like a carrot. From the 
cupola came wild shrieks of fright. “Gol- 
ly !” said Glystra. “I’d forgotten all about 
them. . . .” 

The pole crashed almost at their feet ; 
the crying stopped abruptly. 

Corbus called over the side, “Here it 
comes.-. . Heads up!” 

The tension of the cable dragged the 
stub across the roof, over the edge of the 
bluff. 

“Lay hold of it!” Glystra yelled. 
“Make it fast to the raft!” He started 
to scramble down the wall, past the 
strung-up children, past the first floor, 
where he would not look. Corbus was at 
his heels. They ran along the bluff, found 
a place to scramble down to the beach. 

“Hurry,” yelled Pianza. “Our shore 
line can’t take all the strain ; it’ll go in a 
minute.” 

Glystra and Corbus waded out into the 
river, scrambled up onto the cool soft 
timbers. “Let ’er go.” 

The raft drifted free. Behind them 
the bluff made a black smear across the 
afterglow, and perched high was Edel- 
weiss, bereft and forlorn with the stump 
of its broken pole. “Poor devils,” said 
Glystra. 

The raft floated out on the river, car- 
ried downstream by the current but teth- 
ered to the opposite shore by the cable 
of the broken high-line. 

“Ah,” sighed Cloyville, dropping his 
heavy posterior to the logs. “Peace — 
quiet — ^it’s wonderful!” 

“Wait till you get to the other side be- 
fore you rejoice,” said Ketch. “There’s 
still the griamobots.” 

Cloyville rose swiftly to his feet. “I’d 
forgotten about them. My Lord! Where 
are they? ... If it’s not one thing it’s 
another. ...” 



Glystra pointed across the glimmering 
water to the island— a feathery pyramid 
sharp on the mauve sky to the south- 
east. “We won’t miss that island far — 
if at all. And there’s not a damn thing 
we can do about it!” 

“Look,” said Bishop in a soft voice. 
Heads turned as if activated by cams, 
eyes went to the object inching over the 
edge of the raft— a flat glistening thing, 
solid and muscular. It quivered, jerked 
up on the raft another six inches, be- 
coming round in cross-section. 

Another six inches. . . Pianza laughed. 
Bishop moved forward. “I thought it 
was the end of a tentacle.” 

“It’s a big fluke — some sort of leech 
or sucker.’^ 

“Disgusting thing.” Bishop kicked it 
back into the river. 

T he raft gave a sudden lurch, 
swerved, twisted. Domes of water 
boiled up around them. 

“Something below,” whispered Gly- 
stra. 

Motta and Wailie began to whimper. 
“Quiet!” snapped Glystra. They sti- 
fled the sound to a thin whining in their 
throat. 

’The motion ceased; the water sub- 
sided. 

Bishop touched Glystra’s arm. “Look 
up on the Edelweiss cliff.” 

A torch had appeared. It shone, went 
out, shone, went out — time and time 
again for varying intervals. 

“Code. They’re talking to someone. 
Probably across the river to Swamp 
Island. Hope no one cuts the cable at 
that end.” 

“Cloyville could swim ashore with a 
message,” suggested Corbus. Cloyville 
snorted indignantly, and Corbus 
chuckled. 

From behind the island came the gri- 
amobot, its head high, questing. The 
dark concealed its features ; evident only 
were big segmented eyes. Water swished 
and gurgled past the black hulk of its 
body, from which came a visceral growl- 
ing sound. 
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The head wove, swayed back and 
forth, suddenly darted forward. 

"It sees us,” muttered Glystra. He 
drew his ion-shine. “Perhaps I can dam- 
age it or scare it away. . . There’s not 
enough power here for real effect if the 
brute is determined. . . .” 

“Knock the head off,” said Pianza 
tremulously. “Then it won’t be able to 
see us.” 

Glystra nodded. The violet beam 
touched the head. It snapped off like a 
kicked paper bag. But the neck continued 
to weave, back, forth, back, forth, and 
the beast never slowed or changed direc- 
tion. 

Glystra aimed at the body, fired. There 
was a thin ripping sound and a black 
ragged hole appeared on tho dark hide. 
White objects like viscera seemed to boil 
up. 

Glystra stared, fired again, at the wa- 
ter line. The monster cried out — in a 
babble of human voices. 

The hulk wabbled, wallowed; long 
white shapes poured out through the 
hole. 

“Duck!” cried Glystra. “They’re 
throwing at us!” 

Thud! A pike plunged quivering into , 
the wood beside him. Another — another 
— then a sound unlike the others: a 
shock and a long throaty gasp. 

Glystra raised up. “Ketch!” 

Ketch tore feebly at the shaft in his 
chest, fell forward on his knees, inched 
yet further forward, bowed his head, 
with the shaft grasped between his 
hands, and in this position he froze to 
quiet. 

“They’re boarding us!” yelled Cloy- 
ville. 

“Stand aside!” cried Pianza. He el- 
bowed past Cloyville. Lavish plumes of 
orange flame issued from the heat-gun, 
wreathed the thin shapes, who threw up 
their arms, fell backward into the river. 

The griamobot hulk had settled low 
in the water, drifted down-current, past 
the raft and away. 

Glystra gently lay Ketch on his side. 
His hands were locked on the shaft. 



Glystra stood up, looked across the 
dusk toward Town Edelweiss ; then after 
a moment, turned back to Ketch. “Cloy- 
ville — help me.” 

He lay hold of Ketch’s lax ankles. 
Cloyville bent, took the shoulders, hesi- 
tated. “What are you going to do?” 

“Drop him in the river. I’m sorry. 
We can’t afford emotion.” 

Cloyville opened his mouth, stuttered, 
stammered. Glystra waited. 

Cloyville finally said in a subdued . 
voice, “Don’t you think we should — well, 
give him a burial? A decent burial ?” 
“Where? In the swamp?” 

Cloyville bent to the body. 

Ketch was gone. 

Glystra stood looking up at Town Edel- 
weiss. “The griamobot was a hoax. A 
commercial enterprise, to frighten peo- 
ple off the river, to funnel them through 
the Edelweiss high-line. ...” 

N ight lay heavy over Big Planet, and 
the shores were dark. There was si- 
lence aboard the raft. Little black waves 
lapped at the timbers. Down-stream 
they floated, borne by the current ; cross- 
stream, pulled by the tether of the one- 
time high-line. 

The spines of Swamp Island towered 
above them. The chirping and rasping 
of myriad small insects came to their 
ears. No lights were visible. 

The raft bumped gently into a ledge 
of mud, halted. 

“We’ll have to wait for light,” said 
Glystra. “Let’s try to get some sleep. . .” 
But all sat staring across the black 
water, feeling the loss of dour Ketch as a 
tongue feels the gap left by a drawn 
tooth. 

The River Oust moved quietly past in 
the dark, and somewhere now to the 
south was Ketch. 

Dawn came to the water, seeping in 
from nowhere, moth-colored, the softest 
luminosity conceivable. First the forest 
was black and the water black and the 
sky only less black, then the sky was 
charged with dimness and the river 
shone like oil; and then the mother-of- 
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pearl light spread from sky to the air to black peat, patched with shallow water, 
the river, where it reflected back in odd- If sight was occluded horizontally, ver- 



shaped leaden plats and planes. 

There was more air and water and 
sky than a man’s awareness could en- 
compass. The river’s far shore was a 
low black mark and Town Edelweiss a 
nubbin on the bluff. The air was still, 
held in an immense cool quiet, smelling 
of mud and water and a smoke, spice, 
early-morning scent, which in all the uni- 
verse was individual to the one spot here 
on the shore of the River Oust on Big 
Planet. 

To the east the sky flared orange, yel- 
low, behind the black spines of the 
Swamp Island forest. They were two 
hundred feet tall, crowding till in some 
instances the trunks touched. 

Motta screamed, a mindless piping. 
Glystra swung around; his heart ex- 
panded, his blood caked. A tremendous 
black body blotted out the river, over- 
head swung a Karrel-size head, split bv a 
bony mouth. The head swung down, the 
eyes stared, the neck looped, the head 
plunged into the water, returned laden 
with sodden yellow fiber. It gulped, 
belched, sank out of sight into the river. 

Life returned to the raft. Hysterical 
women. . . . 

Calmness was restored. Glystra re- 
leased a great pent sigh. “Evidently the 
griamobots exist.” 

“I will vouch for it at any time,” de- 
clared Cloyville. 

“But — they’re vegetarians. The Mag- 
ickers arranged that they should be 
thought carnivorous, and that was all 
necessary to confine river traffic to the 
high-line. . . Well, let’s get moving.” 

The raft floated flat and vacant on the 
river. The zipangotes stood loaded and 
ready on the spongy black humus, rais- 
ing their feet up and down, swinging 
their long necks close to the ground. 

Glystra walked a little way into the 
swamp, testing the footing. The round 
boles, ash-gray overlaid with green lus- 
ter, prevented a clear vision of more 
than a hundred feet, but so far as Gly- 
stra could see, the ground was uniformly 



tically it was wide open ; indeed, the up- 
ward lines of the trees impelled the eyes 
to lift along the multitudinous perspec- 
tives, up to the little blot of sky far 
above. Walking gingerly across the black 
bog, Glystra felt as if he were two hun- 
dred feet under water, an illusion height- 
ened by the flying creatures, which 
moved along the vertical aisles with the 
ease of fish. Glystra saw two varieties: 
a long electric-green tape with filmy 
green , wings along its body, rippling 
through the air like an eel, and little 
puffs of foam drifting with no apparent 
organs of locomotion. 

Glystra returned to the river. The zip- 
angotes haU been arranged in line, each 
long dog-like head under the hind-quar- 
ters of the beast ahead. “Let’s go,” said 
Glystra. 

The river fell behind, was quickly lost 
to sight. The caravan wound like a snake 
in tall grass — now left, now right, twist- 
ing, side-stepping, detouring the puddles 
of water. 

The sun rose, and they rode through 
shafts and bars of heavy light, and zebra 
striping lay along the tall spines. 

. X 

i^BOUT NOON there was a sudden 
opening before them — a lake. Small 
waves rippled and glinted at their feet, 
clouds reflected between areas of deep 
blue. In the distance floated a few low 
boats with wide double-lateen booms and 
baggy orange sails, and beyond was 
Swamp City. It sat up in the air, on top 
the forest like a mirage : somehow it re- 
minded Glystra of an old-world fishing 
village. 

For several moments the party stood 
staring at the city on stilts. . . A shrill 
squawking startled them : a blue and yel- 
low flying thing, beating sluggishly 
through the air. 

“For a moment,” said Cloyville, “I 
thought the Magickers were upon us.” 

Back to the forest — ^more winding, 
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squeezing, doubling back, occasionally 
a straight run of twenty or thirty feet. 

The sun moved across the sky ; at last, 
in the middle afternoon, Glystra saw 
overhead the walls and houses of the 
city. Five minutes later the caravan 
moved into the shadow of the deck. 

“A moment, please,” said an unhurried 
voice. A platoon of warriors stood be- 
side them, stocky men in mulberry coats. 

The officer approached Glystra. “Your 
business, if you please ?” 

“No business. We’re travellers.” 
“Travellers?” The officer glanced at 
the zipangotes. ‘‘From where?” 

“From Jubilith, north of Beaujolais.” 
“How did you get those beasts across 
the river? Certainly not on the high- 
line; our agent would have reported 
you.” 

“We ferried them over on a raft. Last 
night.” 

The officer fingered his mustache. 
“Did not the griamobots — ” 

Glystra smiled. “The Magickers have 
been hoaxing you. The griamobots are 
vegetarians, harmless. The only danger- 
ous griamobot was one the Magickers 
built and filled with soldiers.” , 

The officer swore under his breath. 
“Lord Wittelhatch will wish to hear 
this. Magicker regulations and tarilfs 
have long irked him, especially since 
he strung up the cable to begin with.” 
“The cable interests me,” said Glys- 
tra. “Is it metal?” 

“Oh no, by no means.” The officer 
laughed affably — a handsome young 



man with an expressive face and a 
jaunty straw-colored mustache. “Come, 
I’ll lead you to where your caravun 
may rest, and along the way you’ll 
see the working of our industry. We 
are rope-makers to the world; nowhere 
is cable equal to ours.” 

Glystra hesitated. “Our wish was to 
continue as far along the way as pos- 
sible before nightfall. Perhaps you will 
direct us — ” 

“A wealthy man in a hurry,” said the 
officer, thoughtfully eying the three 
girls, “would ride the monoline. It would 
cost much metal, much metal . . . Best 
confer with Wittelhatch.” 

“Very well.” Glystra motioned to the 
column ; they follow'ed the officer, and a 
moment later came upon a scene of in- 
dustry. 

A series of rope-wallts, occupied an 
area five hundred feet square, which 
had been partially cleared, leaving only 
enough spines to support the weight of 
the city above. Each rope-walk con- 
sisted of a series of frames. In the 
process of formation the rope passed 
through a hole in the frame and im- 
mediately afterward passed through a 
wheel, which rotated around the rope as 
an axis. Fixed at regular intervals on 
the wheel were five fat slugs, and from 
their positors white strands ran to the 
rope. As the rope pulled through the 
frame, the wheel rotated and five new 
strands were added to the rope. 

Glystra sighted up the rope-walk. 
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Each frame had its wheel, and each 
wheel carried five slugs secreting thread 
for the rope. “Very clever,” said Glys- 
tra. “Very clever indeed.” 

“Our rope is unexcelled,” said the 
officer, with a proud twist for his mus- 
tache. “Flexible, weatherproof, strong. 
We furnish rope for the monolines of 
Felissima, Bogover, Thelma, aslo the 
long line to Grosqarth in Beaujolais 
and the line out to Myrtlesee Fountain.” 
“Hm . . . And the monolines are fast 
transportation ?” 

The officer inspected him smilingly. “I 
assure you.” 

“Just what is a monoline?” 

The officer laughed. “Now you joke 
with me. Come, I will take you to Wit- 
telhatch, and he will doubtless feast you 
at his evening wassail. I understand an 
excellent conger bakes in his oven this 
day.” 

“But our packs, our luggage ! And the 
zipangotes, they have not eaten yet, 
there is nothing in this swamp for them 
to eat!” 

The officer signalled ; four men 
stepped forward. “Service and groom 
the beasts, feed them well, pluck their 
sores, wash and bind their feet, set them 
out each a dram of dympel.” He said to 
Glystra, “Your baggage will be secure. 
Swamp Island knows no thieves. Mer- 
chants and industers we be, but robbers 
no, it is against our rotes.” 

Wittelhatch was a fat man with round 
red face, half-petulant, half- jocular, 
with crafty heavy-lidded eyes. He wore 
a white blouse embroidered with red 
and yellow frogs, a red brocade sur- 
cingle, tight blue trousers, black boots. 
In each ear hung a gold ring and each 
finger was heavy with assorted metals. 
He sat in a ceremonial chair, apparently 
having just lowered himself into place, 
for he was yet wrestling with the folds 
of his garments. 

The officer bowed gracefully, in- 
dicated Glystra with a debonair motion. 
“A traveller from the west. Lord.” 
“From the west?” Wittelhatch, nar- 
row-eyed, rubbed one of his sub-chins. 



“I understand that the highline across 
the river has been cut. It will be nec- 
esary to kite it back into place. How 
then did you cross?” 

Glystra explained the Magicker hoax. 
Wittelhatch. became shrill and angry. 
“The long white muckers — and all the 
business I’ve sent them out of pity ! Hey, 
but it discourages an honest community 
to be set so close to rascals!” 

Glystra said with restrained impa- 
tience, “Our wish is to proceed on our 
way. Your officer suggested that we use 
the monoline.” 

Wittelhatch immediately became busi- 
ness-like. “How many are in your 
party?” 

“Eight, together with our baggage.” 

Wittelhatch turned to the officer. 
“What do you suggest, Clodleberg? Five 
singles and a pack?” 

The officer squinted thoughtfully. 
“Their baggage is considerable. Better 
might be two packs and two singles. 
And since they are unused to the trol- 
leys, a guide.” 

“Where is your destination?” Wittel- 
hatch inquired. 

“As far east as possible.” 

“That’s Myrtlesee . . . Well now.” 
Wittelhatch calculated. “I care little to 
let my trolleys journey to such vast i 
extents ; you must pay substantially. If 
you buy the trolleys outright — ninety 
ounces of good iron. If you rent — sixty 
ounces, plus the guides’ pay and a rea- 
sonable return fee — another ten 
ounces.” 

Glystra haggled politely, and reduced 
the rental to fifty ounces plus the zip- 
angotes, and Wittelhatch would pay the 
guide. “Perhaps, Clodleberg, you would 
care to lead the party?” Wittelhatch 
inquired of the young officer. 

Clodleberg twisted his blond mus- 
tache. 

“Delighted.” 

“Good,” said Glystra. “We’ll leave at 
once.” 

Wittelhatch rang a hand-bell. A por- 
ter appeared. “Carry the baggage of 
these people to the take-off deck.” 
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W IND blew in sails and trolley wheels 
whispered down the monoline — a 
half-inch strand of white Swamp Island 
cable. From the dome at Swamp City 
the line led from spine to spine across 
three miles of swamp to a rocky head- 
land, crossed over the rotten basalt with 
only six feet to spare, swung in a wide 
curve to the south-east. At fifty-foot in- 
tervals L-brackets mounted to poles sup- 
ported the line, so designed that the 
trolleys slid across with only a tremor 
and slight thud of contact. 

Clodleberg rode the first trolley, Gly- 
stra followed, then came a pair of three- 
wheel freight carriers loaded with packs 

^food, spare clothing, the metal which 

represented their wealth. Bishop’s vi- 
tamins, Cloyville’s camping gear, odds 
and ends from the Beaujolain packs. 
The first of the freight-carriers was 
manned by Corbus, Motta and Wailie; 
the second by Nancy, Pianza and Bishop. 
Cloyville in a one-man trolley brought 
up the rear. 

As he examined the vehicle he rode 
in, Glystra well understood Wittel- 
hatch’s reluctance to part with it, even 
temporarily. The wood was shaped and 
fitted with painstaking precision, and 
performed as well as any metal machine 
from the shops of Earth. 

The big wheel was laminated from ten 
separate strips, glued, grooved and 
polished. Spokes of hardened withe sup- 
ported the central hub, whose bearings 
were wrought from a greasy black hard- 
wood. The seat support was a natural 
tree-crook, connecting to a slatted floor 
below. Propulsion was achieved by sails, 
set to a lateen boom. The halyards, out- 
hauls and sheets led to a cleat-board in 
front of the seat. Within reach was a 
double hand-crank, offset like the pedals 
of a bicycle; turning the crank would 
drive the trolley up any slight slope at 
the end of a long suspension which mo- 
mentum and the presure of the sails 
were unable to negotiate. 

At noon the land changed. Hills 
heaved up and it became necesary to 
make portages, which involved carrying 



the trolleys and all the baggage up to a 
higher level of line. 

At the end of the day they slept in a 
vacant cottage near one of the portages 
and the next morning set off through 
the mountains — the Wicksill Range, ac- 
cording to Clodleberg. The line swooped 
far across valleys, from ridge to ridge, 
with the ground sometimes two thou- 
sand feet below. The trolleys, starting 
out across such a valley, fell into the 
sag of the cable with a stomach-lifting 
swoop, falling almost free; , then out in 
the middle the speed would slacken and 
the trolley would coast on momentum 
up toward the opposite ridge and pres- 
ently slow almost to a stop. Then the 
sail would be trimmed to its fullest effi- 
ciency and the drive-crank would be put 
into use, and gradually the trolley would 
climb up to the high point. 

On the evening of the third day Clod- 
leberg said, “Tomorrow at this time we 
should be in Kirstendale, and you must 
be surprised by nothing you see.” 

Glystra pressed for further informa- 
tion, but Clodleberg wdfe disposed to be 
jocular. “No, no. You will see for your- 
self. Kirstendale is a city of great fas- 
cination. Possibly you may abandon 
your fantastic journey and settle in 
Kirstendale.” 

“Are the people aggressive, unfriend- 
ly?” 

“Not in the slightest.” 

“Who rules them? What is their 
government?” 

Clodleberg raised his eyebrows 
thoughtfully. “Now that you mention it, 
I have never heard of a ruler in Kirsten- 
dale. Indeed, they rule themselves, if 
their life could be said to be governed 
by rule.” 

Glystra changed the subject. “How 
many days from Kirstendale to Myrtle- 
see Fountain?” 

“I’ve never made the trip,” said Clod- 
leberg. “It is not entirely pleasant. At 
certain seasons the Rebbirs come down 
from the Eyrie to molest the monoline 
travellers, although the Dongmen of 
Myrtlesee are Rebbir sto.rk and try to 
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maintain an open avenue of communica- 
tion.” 

“What lies past Myrtlesee Fountain?” 

Clodleberg made a gesture of disgust. 
“The desert. The land of fire-eating 
dervishes ; scavengers, blood-suckers, so 
I’m told.” 

“And after?” 

“Then the Palo Malo Se Mountains 
and the Blarengorran Lake. From the 
lake the Monchevior River runs east, 
and you might float a considerable dis- 
tance on one of the river boats — how 
far I am uncertain, because it flows into 
the obscure and unknown.” 

Glystra heaved a thoughtful sigh. By 
the time the Monchevior River floated 
them out of Clodleberg’s ken, there 
would still be thirty-nine thousand miles 
to Earth Enclave. 

TAURING the night a rainstorm broke 
^ upon the mountain, and there was 
no escape from the roaring wind. The 
travellers straggled up under the lee of 
a boulder and huddled under their 
blankets whileT;he Big Planet gale drove 
north. 

Wet and cold they saw a bleared gray 
dawn come and for a time the rain 
stopped, though clouds fleeted past on 
the wind almost within hand’s-reach 
overhead. Climbing upon their trolleys 
they set handkerchiefs of sail and 
scudded along the monoline with wheels 
whirring. 

For two hours the line led along the 
ridge, and the wind pressed up and over 
the mountain like a water-spill. The 
vegetation, low shrubs with tattered 
blue-green streamers of leaves, whipped 
and flapped below. To the left was a 
dark valley full of gray mist, to the 
right the clouds hid the panorama, but 
when they broke and parted, a pleasant 
broken country could be seen — hills, 
forests, small lakes, and several times 
they glimpsed great stone castles. 

Clodleberg looked back at Glystra, 
swept his hand over the land to the 
right. “The Galatudanian Valley, with 
the Hibernian March below. A land of 



dukes and knights and barons, stealing 
each other’s daughters and robbing one 
another . . . Dangerous country to walk 
afoot.” 

The wind increased, buffeted the 
travellers until tears flew from their 
eyes, and a fine driven spume stung 
their - cheeks. Heeling far to the side, 
the trolley skimmed south-east at sixty 
miles an hour, and they might have 
travelled faster had not Clodleberg con- 
stantly luffed wind from his sails. 

For an hour they wheeled along the 
line, swaying and jerking, and then 
Clodleberg rose in his seat, signalled to 
furl sail. 

The trolleys coasted to a platform, 
from which a line led at a right angle to 
their course, down into the valley. The 
far anchor was invisible; all that could 
be seen was the gradually diminishing 
swoop of the white cable. 

Nancy peered down the line, drew 
back with a shiver. 

Clodleberg grinned. “This is the easy 
direction. Coming back, a person must 
make a two-day portage from the val- 
ley floor.” 

“Do we slide down — out there?” 
asked Nancy in a hushed voice. 

Clodleberg nodded, enjoying the trep- 
idation which the prospect of the dro^ 
aroused in his charges. 

“We’ll kill ourselves going so fast ; it’s 
so — steep!” 

“The wind presses on you, brakes 
your fall. There’s nothing to it. Follow 

me. . . .” 

He turned his trolley down the slant- 
ing line, and in an instant was a far 
dwindling shape vibrating down the • 
wind. 

Glystra stirred himself. “I guess I’m 
next. ...” 

It was like stepping out into nothing, 
like diving head-first over a cliff . . . 
The first mile was almost free fall. The 
wind buffeted, cloud-wisps whipped 
past, the land below was an indeter- 
minate blur. ; 

Overhead the wheel sang into high 1 
pitch, though it carried almost no 1 
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weight. The white line stretched out 
ahead, always curving slightly up, away, 
out of vision. 

Glystra became aware that the whirr 
of the wheel was decreasing in pitch; 
the line was flattening out, the ground 
below was rising to meet him. 

Across a green and yellow forest he 
rolled and he glimpsed below a settle- 
ment of log cabins, with a dozen chil- 
dren in white smocks staring up . . . 
Then they were gone a^d the forest 
was dark and deep below. Flying insects 
darted up past his eyes, and then ahead 
he saw a platform hung in the .top of a 
giant tree, and here waited Clodleberg. 

Glystra stiffly climbed to the platform. 
Clodleberg was watching him with a 
crafty smile. “How did you like the 
swoop?” 

“I’d like to move at that speed for 
three weeks. We’d be at the Enclave.” 

The line began to quiver and sing. 
Looking back up, Glystra saw the 
freight-carrier with Corbus, Motta and 
Wailie. 

“We might as well start off,” said 
Clodleberg. “Otherwise the platform 
will be over-crowded.” He tested the 
wind, shook his head. “Poor, a poor 
reach. We’ll have to trim our sails close- 
by; the wind blows almost down the 
line . . . However fair winds cannot be 
ours forever — and I believe the line 
veers presently to the east, and we’ll 
make better time.” 

They set off, close-hauled, sailing so 
near into the eye of the wind that the 
leach of the sail flapped constantly. The 
line ran from tree-top to tree-top, and 
sometimes black-green foliage brushed 
Glystra’s feet . . . Clodleberg had doused 
his sail, was beckoning him urgently. 

“What’s the trouble?” 

S ILENCE, signalled Clodleberg. He 
pointed ahead. Glystra trundled his 
trolley forward, up against Clodleberg’s. 
“What’s wrong?” 

Clodleberg was fixedly watching 
something on the ground, through a gap 
in the foliage. “This is a dangerous part 



of the line . . . Bands of soldiers, starv- 
ing forest people, bandits . . . Sometimes 
they wait till a trolley is over a high 
space, then cut the line, killing the 
traveller. . . 

Glystra saw movement through the 
leaves, a shifting of white and gray. 
Clodleberg climbed from the trolley into 
the branches of the tree, let himself 
cautiously down a few feet. Glystra 
watched him quietly. Behind came the 
quiver of the next trolley. Glystra 
signalled it to a halt. 

Clodleberg was motioning to him 
Glystra left his trolley, climbed to the 
crotch where Clodleberg stood. Through 
a gap in the leaves he could see the floor 
of the forest. Behind a low orange bush 
crouched three boys about ten years old. 
Bows and arrows ready, they watched 
the line like cats at a mousehole. 

“Here’s where they get their early 
training,” whispered Clodleberg. “When 
they grow larger they go to raiding the 
towns of the March and all the Galatu- 
danian Valley.” He quietly nocked a 
quarrel into his cross-bow. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Glystra. 

“Kill the biggest . . . I’ll be saving the 
lives of many innocent people.” 

Glystra struck up his arm; the bolt 
shattered a branch over the head of the 
would-be assassins. Glystra saw their 
white faces, big dark eyes, open fright- 
ened mouths; then they were off, scur- 
rying like rabbits. 

“Why did you do that?” asked Clodle- 
berg heatedly. “Those same skulkers 
may murder me on my way back to 
Swamp City.” 

Glystra could find no words at first. 
Then he muttered, “Sorry ... I suppose 
you’re right. But if this were Earth, or 
any of the System planets, they’d be at 
their schooling.” 

A shaft of pure brilliance plunged 
down through the sky — Big Planet sun- 
light. The rain-washed colors of the 
forest shone with a glowing clarity 
never seen on Earth ; black-greens, reds, 
yellows, ochers, buffs, the lime-green of 
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low hangworts, the russet of bundle- 
bush. The wind blew high, blew low, the 
clouds flew back across the mountains; 
they sailed in a fresh sunny breeze. 

The monoline dropped down out of 
the forest, stretched across a river-val- 
ley, over a swift river which Clodleberg 
named the Thelma. They made a fifty 
foot portage up the opposite bank, and 
set off once more across a land of peace- 
ful farms and stone houses, undis- 
tinguished except for the fact that each 
house carried on its gable an intricate 
tangle of brambles and spiny leaves. 

Glystra called to Clodelberg. “What 
on earth are those bristling thorn- 
patches ?” 

“Those are the ghost-catchers,” said 
Clodleberg easily. “This section of coun- 
try abounds with ghosts ; there’s a ghost 
for every house, sometimes more; and 
.since they always give a quick jump 
which takes them to the roof where they 
can walk back and forth, the traps dis- 
courage them sadly . . . The very home 
of ghosts is this Mankelly Parish, and 
witches too. ...” 

Glystra thought that no matter how 
ordinary and uneventful a Big Planet 
landscape might appear, it was still — 
Big Planet. 

The monoline paralleled a rutted 
earthen road, and three times the cara- 
van, swinging along briskly with the 
breeze on the beam, passed big red 
farm-wains with six-foot wooden 
wheels, squeaking and groaning like 
scalded pigs. They were loaded with red 
melon-bulbs, bundles of orange vine, 
baskets of green okra'. The lads who 
walked barefoot alongside goading the 
longnecked zipangotes wore tall conical 
hats with veils of white cloth about their 
faces. 

“To 'fool the ghosts?” Glystra asked 
Clodleberg. 

“To fool the ghosts.” 

Afternoon wore on; the country be- 
came verdant and the ground supported 
every kind of pleasant growth. The 
farming region fell behind ; they seemed 
to be traversing a great parkland. 



Clodleberg pointed ahead. “See there, 
that white aquafer? There is your first 
glimpse of Kirstendale, the finest city 
of the Galatudanian Valley. ...” , 

XI 

OR several minutes little enough of 
Kirstendale could be seen; splashes of 
white through the trees, a pair of stone 
causeways. "The trolleys sailed across a 
pasture of red-green grass, the trees 
parted, and there was the city, rising 
from a grassy plain with blue moun- 
tains in the background. 

It was the largest and most elaborate 
settlement the Earthmen had seen on 
Big Planet, but it was never a city which 
might have existed on Earth. It re- 
minded Glystra of the cloud-borne 
castles in fairy-story illustrations. 

The line took a sudden turn and they 
came upon a scene of gay activity, 
carnival color. 

A game was in progress. On the field 
were fifty men and women in garments 
of remarkable complexity and elegance : 
silks, satins, velvets, coarse tasselled 
weaves — tucked, flared, gored, bedecked, 
be-ribboned, covered with tinsel and, 
lace. The field was laid off into squares 
by lines of colored ^-asses, cropped and 
tended with the nicest precision, and 
each player occupied a single square. 
Sheets of silk hung at each side from a 
row of moored balloons. Each sheet 
glowed a different color : peach-tan, 
orange-russet, blue, sea-green, rippling, 
shining in the breeze. A myriad of small 
colored balls were in use, balls which 
half-floated, almost as light as air. The 
players caught balls in a manner which 
seemed to depend on the color of the 
ball, the color of the player’s head-rib- 
bon and the square where the player 
stood. Balls filled the air, little sunlit 
jewels, and sometimes a player would 
catch three balls at once and toss them 
away with great dexterity. When a ball 
landed in one of the silken curtains, a 
score was counted to the great jubila- 
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tion of certain players and spectators 
who cried, “Ohe, ohe, ohe !” 

Several hundred men and women 
watched the game from the sidelines. 
They were dressed in the same extrava- 
gant fashion, and in addition wore head- 
gear of fantastic complexity, confec- 
tions most ingeniously designed and as- 
sembled. One young man displayed a 
shell like an overturned boat, striped 
in bright green and scarlet. Balls of 
fluorescent blue clurig here and there 
to the fahT'ic, and tapes of golden taupe 
fluttered below. A great puff of bright 
purple veil rose from the top, and im- 
bedded in this veil were globes of red, 
green, blue, yellow, shining like Christ- 
mas tree ornaments ... A young woman 
— very beautiful, Glystra thought, sup- 
ple as a kitten, with sleek yellow hair 
and long yellow eyes — wore first a 
cloche-helmet of soft leather from which 
rose a tall antenna, and this antenna 
radiated prongs tipped with spangles of 
live fire — vermilion, scintillant green, 
molten gold. . . . Another — another — an- 
other: baroque, unique, incredible . . . 

The monoline circled the field. The 
players and spectators glanced up cas- 
ually, returned to their game with in- 
terest for nothing but the multiple 
flight of the colored balls. 

Glystra noticed an attendant rolling 
a cart arrayed with pink and white 
pastries. “Pianza — look what he’s wear- 
ing . . 

Pianza snorted in surprise and amuse- 
ment. “It’s a tuxedo. Dinner jacket. 
Black tie. Stripe down the trousers, 
patent leather shoes. Wonderful.” 

rvUT ON THE FIELD a ball fell into 
^ the billowing russet-gold curtain, 
rolled softly to the ground. There was 
joyous applause from the spectators. 

Cloyville yelled up from the rear, 
“Wonder how they’d take to football?” 

Glystra slacked his sails, his trolley 
coasted quietly along the line. The 
freight-flat behind, with Pianza and 
Bishop, overtook him. Glystra spoke 
over his shoulder, “Bishop, what does 



the Almanac say about Kirstendale? 
Anything interesting?” 

Bishop came up to stand at the for- 
ward end of the flat, under the lead 
wheel. He looked in frowning reflection 
toward the looping walls. “Seems as if 
there’s a mystery of sorts — ‘the Kir- 
stendale Paradox,’ that’s what they 
called it. It starts to come back to me. 
A syndicate of millionaires established 
the town to beat System taxes. A whole 
colony came out with their servants — 
twenty or thirty families. Apparently — 
well,” he waved his hand. “There’s the 
result.” 

The monoline veered once more, the 
breeze fell astern. Sails spread out like 
butterfly wings, the caravan plunged 
through an arch into the city, coasted 
up to a landing. 

Three quiet men in dark livery came 
forward, wordlessly removed the packs 
from the trolleys, put them into carts 
with high spoked wheels. Glystra 
started to remonstrate, but catching 
Clodleberg’s eye, desisted. “What’s hap- 
pening?” 

“They assume that you are wealthy,” 
said Clodleberg, “from the trolleys and 
the women.” 

“Humph,” grunted Glystra. “Am I 
supposed to tip them?” 

“Do what?” 

“Give them money.” 

Clodleberg blinked, still perplexed. 
“Money. Metal.” 

“Ah, metal!” Clodleberg twisted his 
natty mustache. “That is as you wish.” 
The head porter approached, a tall 
solemn-faced man with carefully shaved 
cheeks, long sideburns terminating in a 
little puff of black whiskers: a man 
comporting himself with immense 
dignity. 

Glystra handed him three small iron 
washers, “For you and your men.” 
“Thank you, sir . . . And where will 
you have your luggage sent?” 

Glystra shrugged. “What are the 
choices?” 

“Well, there’s the Grand Savoyard 
and the Metropole and the Ritz-Carlton 
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— all excellent, all equally expensive.” 

“How expensive?” 

The head porter blinked, raised his 
black eyebrows the faintest trifle. “Per- 
haps an ounce a week . . . The Travel- 
ler’s Inn and the Fairmont are likewise 
expensive, but something quieter. . . .” 

“What is a good inn of moderate 
rates ?” 

The head porter clicked his heels. “I 
recommend the Hunt Club. This way, 
sir, to the carriage.” 

He led them to a landau mounted on 
four elliptical springs of laminated 
golden wood. There were no zipangotes 
hitched to the front, in fact the carriage 
appeared innocent of motive power. 

The head porter swung open the door 
with a flourish. Cloyville, in the lead, 
hesitated, looked quizzically back over 
his shoulder. “A joke? After we get in, 
do you walk away and leave us sitting 
here?” 

“No indeed, sir, by no means.” 

Cloyville gingerly climbed up the two 
steps, lowered himself into the soft seat. 
The rest of the party followed. 

The head porter closed the door with 
exquisite finese, signalled. Four men in 
tight black uniforms stepped forward; 
each clipped a strap to the front of the 
carriage, tossed it over his shoulder, and 
the carriage was underway. Wooden 
planking rumbled below the wheels, the 
hangar-like buildings were behind, they 
drove over granite flags through the 
heart of the city. 

Kirstendale had been laid out with 
an eye to striking vistas. It was a city 
clean as new paper, bright with polished 
stone and glass, gay with flowers. 
Towers rose everywhere, each circled 
by a staircase which spiralled up to 
meet the onion-shaped bulb of the dwell- 
ing. 

They approached a cylindrical build- 
ing in the middle of the city, large as a 
gas-storage tank. A lush growth of blue- 
green vine with maroon trumpet- 
flowers, rows of large windows gave a 
sense of lightness and elegance to an 
otherwise heavy building. 



The carriage passed under a marquee 
roofed with stained glass, and the Big 
Planet sunlight, passing through, pud- 
dled the flags with gorgeous color. A 
sign on the marquee read, “Hotel Metro- 
pole.” 

“Hm,” said Cloyville. “Looks like a 
nice place . . . After the — well, incon- 
venience of the journey, I could stand a 
week or two in the lap of luxury.” 

B ut the carriage continued around 
the building, presently passed an- 
other marquee. This was draped in rich 
saffron satin, fringed with royal red 
tassels: A sign read “Grand Savoyard.” 
Next they passed a portico of some- 
what classical dignity: columns, Ionic 
capitals and entablature. Chiselled let- 
ters read “Ritz-Carlton,” and again 
Cloyville looked wistfully over his shoul- 
der as the carriage swept by. “We’ll 
probably end up in a flop-house on the 
skid-road.” 

They passed a vaguely Oriental en- 
trance: carved dark wood, a slab of the 
same wood supporting tall green urns. 
The sign read, “The Traveller’s Inn.” 
The carriage continued another hun- 
dred feet and stopped under an awning 
of green, red and white striped canvas. 
A bold black and white sign announced 
“The Hunt Club.” 

A door man stepped forward, helped 
them to the pavement, then ran ahead, 
opened the door. 

The party of travellers passed 
through a short corridor pasted with 
green baize, decorated with black and 
white landscapes, entered a large cen- 
tral lobby. 

Directly opposite, across the lobby, a 
corridor led outside. Through the door 
shone the many-colored radiance of 
stained-glass in the sunlight. 

Glystra looked around the walls. At 
intervals other corridors led off like 
spokes from a hub, all evidently leading 
to the outside. 

Glystra stopped short. Grinning he 
turned to Pianza. “The Metropole, the 
Grand-Savoyard, the Ritz-Carlton, the 
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Traveller’s Inn, the Hunt Club— they’re 
all the same." 

Clodleberg made an urgent motion. 
“Quiet. This is very real to the Kirsters. 
You will offend them.” 

“But — ’’ 

Clodleberg said hurriedly, “I should 
have informed you; the. entrance you 
chose places you on the social scale. The 
accommodations are identical, but it is 
considered smarter and more fashion- 
able to enter through the Metropole.” 
Glystra nodded. “I understand com- 
pletely. We’ll be careful.” 

'The doorman led them across the 
lobby to a circular desk with a polished 
wood counter. Rods wound with spirals 
of colored cloth rising from the edge of 
the counter supported a parasol-shaped 
top. A central pier continued up three 
feet, then extended in a ten foot pole of 
pitted black wood. Around the pole, 
veering in and out, flew ten thousand 
fireflies — swooping, circling, settling on 
the pitted wood of the pole, flying out 
again in a swift current, ten, twenty, 
fifty feet from the pole. 

The doorman took them to that sec- 
. tion of the desk marked off by the Hunt 
Club colors. Glystra turned around, 
counted heads, like the father of a 
troublesome family. Cloyville, ruddy 
and flushed, was talking to a tired 
Pianza; Cofbus and Bishop stood with 
Wailie and Motta, the girls excited, vast- 
ly impressed; Nancy stood pale and 
rather tense by his right elbow, Clodle- 
berg at his left. Nine in all. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the desk clerk. 
“Are you Mr. Claude Glystra, of 
Earth?” 

Glystra swung around in surprise. 
“Why do you ask?” 

“Sir Walden Marchion extends his 
compliments, and begs that you and 
your party honor him by residing at 
his villa the period of your stay. He has 
sent his carriage for your use, if you 
will so favor him.” 

Glystra turned to Clodleberg, spoke 
in a cold voice. “How did this Sir 
Walden Marchion know of our arrival?” 



Clodleberg flushed, preened his mus- 
taches furiously. 

“Who’s been talking?” 

Clodleberg said wdth immense dignity, 
“The head porter at the landing in- 
quired your identity ... I saw no reason 
to conceal it. You had issued no orders 
to that effect.” 

Glystra turned away. If any harm 
was to result from the indiscretion, the 
hann was by now done ; no benefit 
would come of dressing down Clodle- 
berg, for whom, in general, he felt a 
high regard. “News certainly travels 
fast in Kirstendale . . . What is your 
opinion in regard to the invitation?” 
Clodleberg turned to the desk clerk. 
“Exactly who is Sir Walden Marchion? 

“One of the wealthiest and most in- 
fluential men in Kirstendale. A very dis- 
tinguished gentleman.” 

Clodleberg fondled his mustache. 
“Unusual, but gratifying . . .” He sur- 
veyed Glystra with a new appraisal. “I 
see no reason to decline.” 

Glystra said to the desk clerk, “We’ll 
accept the invitation.” 

T he desk clerk nodded. “I’m sure 
that you’ll find your visit pleasant. 
Sir Walden has served meat at his table 
on several occasions . . . The carriage is 
awaiting. Ah, Manville, if you will . . . ’ 
He signalled to the clerk at the Grand- 
Savoyard sector of the desk. This clerk 
nodded to a young man in a rich black 
livery with yellow piping dovm the 
sides, who clicked his heels, bowed, 
stalked out the Grand Savoyard en- 
trance and a moment later reappeared 
in the Hunt Club corridor. He strode up 
to Glystra, clicked his heels, bowed. 

“Sir Walden’s carriage, sir.” 

“Thank you.” 

Careful not to commit the faux pas of 
leaving by the Traveller’s Inn entrance, 
the party returned outside, climbed into 
a long low brougham. The doorman 
closed the door, the carriage driver said, 
“Your luggage will be conveyed to Sir 
Walden’s.” 

“Such courtesy,” murmured Pianza. 
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“Such unbelievable punctilio!” 

Cloyville sank back in the deep 
cushioned seats with a sigh. “I’m afraid 
that I like it. Guess I’m soft, or possibly 
an anachronism. I’ll have to admit that 
all this feudalism finds a customer in 
me.” 

“I wonder,” said Glystra, watching 
out the window, “what the desk clerk 
meant when he said that Sir Walden 
often served meat.” 

Clodleberg blew out his cheeks. “Easi- 
ly explained. By a peculiar freak the 
Galatudanian Valley supports no animal 
life other than zipangotes, whose flesh is 
so rank as to be inedible. A parasitic 
insect deadly to creatures with fur, 
scales or floss is responsible. The zip- 
angote, with his naked hide, is not trou- 
bled. The Kirsters therefore subsist on 
vegetable food, fruits, yeast, fungus, an 
occasional water-creature, certain varie- 
ties of insect, and on rare occasions, 
meat, imported from Coelan villi.” 

The carriage, drawn by five runners 
in Sir Walden’s black livery, trundled 
across the pavement. They passed a row 
of shops. The first displayed delicate 
creations of gauze and puff, the second 
sold flagons carved of green chert and 
mottled blue soapstone. The next booth 
offered pompoms of twirled green and 
rose satin, the next was a jewellery, 
with trays full of glinting lights, next a 
display of glassware — goblets exceed- 
ingly tall and slender, with tiny cups 
and long fine stems, and the window 
glittered and glistened in vertical lines 
and diamond-colored striations. 

“I’m rather interested in the econ- 
omy,” said Cloyville. “Somewhere these 
goods are fabricated. Where? By 
whom? Slaves? It takes lots of produc- 
tion to support this kind of a set-up. 
Expensive leisure classes— like that.” 
He pointed to a plaza where men and 
women in extravagant clothes sat lis- 
tening to seven young girls playing 
flutes and singing in clear sweet voices. 

Glystra scratched his head. “I don’t 
see how they do it. They certainly can’t 
be supplied from Earth. . . 



“Evidently this is their secret,” said 
Pianza. “The Kirstendale Paradox.” 
Cloyville said with an air of finality, 
“Whatever it is, it seems to suit every- 
body ; everybody seems happy.” 
“Everybody in sight,” said Corbus. 
Wailie and Motta had been chattering 
— bright-eyed, excited. Glystra watched 
them a moment, wondering what was 
going on in their brains . . . They had 
filled out, their cheeks were no longer 
hollow, their hair was glossy and well- 
tended, they were pretty girls. Corbus 
and Bishop were modestly proud of 
them. Corbus patted Motta’s head. “See 
anything you’d like?” 

“Oh, yes ! Jewels and metal and lovely 
cloth, and ribbons and spangles and 
those lovely sandals. ...” 

Corbus winked at Bishop. “Clothes, 
clothes, clothes.” 

“Le plus de la difference, le plus de la 
mime chose,” said Bishop. 

The carriage turned among the 
towers — graceful spires swooping up to 
the onion-shaped dwellings. 

The carriage halted by a pale green 
column ; a servant swung wide the door. 
“The castle of Sir Walden Marchion ...” 

XII 

TThE party alighted, the carriage 
swept off. 

“This way if you please. . . 

They climbed the stairs, spiralling up 
to the beetling shape of Sir Walden’s 
castle. Buttress vanes sprang out from 
the central column, elbowing up and 
out to the outer flange. 

Corbus felt one of the vanes— a 
parchment-tan material two inches 
thick. “Wood . . . Looks like it grows 
right out of the trunk.” He cocked his 
head up to where the floor swelled out 
in a smooth curve. “These things grew 
here! They’re big plants!” 

The servant looked back, his black 
brows in a straight disapproving line, 
“This is the castle of Sir Walden, his 
manse. ...” 
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Corbus winked at Glystra. “Guess I 
was wrong; it’s not a big acorn after 
all.” 

“Certainly not,” said the servant. 

The stairway made one last swoop 
far out from the central column, ap- 
parently supported by its own struc- 
tural strength ; then the party stood on 
a wide plat, swept by the cool Big 
Planet breezes. 

The servant flung open the door, stood 
aside. Sir Walden’s guests entered the 
sky-castle. 

They stood in a large room, light and 
airy, decorated with an unobtrusive in- 
tricacy. The floor was not level, but 
flared like a trumpet bell. A pool of 
water dyed bright blue filled the depres- 
sion in the center. Insects with white 
gauzy wings and feelers scuttled and 
ran back and forth across the surface, 
trailing V-ripples which sparkled mo- 
mentarily green. The floor surrounding 
the pool was covered by a carpet woven 
from dark and light-green floss; the 
walls were bright blue, except where a 
frieze in sharp black and white, of 
blank-faced men with owl-insect eyes, 
occupied one wall. 

“Be at your ease,” said the servant. 
“Sir Walden is on his way to welcome 
you ; in the meanwhile dispose your- 
selves as you will. Refreshing ichors are 
at your disposal, in three vintages: 
maychee, worm, vervaine; pray be so 
good as to enjoy them.” 

He bowed, withdrew. The travellers 
were alone. 

Glystra sighed heavily. “Looks like a 
nice place . . . Doesn’t seem to be a 
jail. . •. .” 

Five minutes passed before Sir Wal- 
den appeared — a tall man, sober-faced, 
rather gravely beautiful. He apologized 
for not being on hand to greet them, 
professing himself delayed beyond 
remedy elsewhere. 

Glystra, when he found oppoitunity, 
muttered aside to Pianza, “Where have 
we seen him before? Or have we?” 

Pianza shook his head. “Nowhere to 
my knowledge. ...” 



Two lads of fourteen and sixteen 
wearing pink, yellow and green, with 
curl-toed sandals of remarkable design 
entered the room. They bowed. “At your 
service, friends from Mother Earth.” 

“My sons,” said Sir Walden, “Thane 
and Halmon.” 

Glystra said, “We are delighted to 
enjoy the hospitality of your house, Sir 
Walden, but — bluntly — may I inquire 
why it has been extended to us, complete 
strangers that we are?” 

Sir Walden made an elegant gesture. 
“Please . . . We will chat far and long — 
but now, you are weary and travel- 
worn. So you shall be refreshed.” He 
clapped his hands. “Servants!” 

A dozen men and women appeared. 
“Baths for our guests, scented with — ” 
he kneaded his chin with his hand, as 
if the matter required the utmost nicety 
of judgment. He arrived at a decision. 

“ — with Nigali No. 29, that will be most 
suitable, and let there be new garments 
for their comfort.” 

Cloyville sighed. “A bath , . . Hot 
water. ...” 

“Thank you,” said Glystra shortly. Sir 
Walden’s hospitality was still a mys- 
tery. 

A servant stood before him, bowed. 
“This way, sir.” 

H e was conveyed to a pleasant 
chamber high above the city. An 
expressionless young man in tight black 
livery took his clothes. “Your bath is 
through this door. Lord Glystra.” 
Glystra stepped into a small room 
with walls of seamless mother-of pearl. 
Warm water rose up around his knees, 
his waist, his chest. Foam, bubbles 
surged up under his feet, rushed up past 
his tingling body, burst into his face 
with a pleasant sharp fragrance. Gly- 
stra sighed, relaxed, floated. 

The fragrance of the foam shifted, 
changed, always new, now tart, now 
sweet. Bubbles kneaded his skin, flushed 
it free of grime and perspiration, toned, 
stimulated, and fatigue was gone, leav’ 
ing behind a pleasant soft weariness. 
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The water level dropped swiftly, 
warm air gushed around him. He pushed 
open the door. 

The man had disappeared. A girl car- 
rying a towel on two outstretched arms 
stood before him smiling. She wore a 
short black skirt, no more. Her body 
was tan and lovely, her hair arranged 
in a stylized loose swirl. 

“I am your room-servant. However, 
if you find me unpleasant or unsuitable, 
I will go.” 

■ She seemed very sure that he would 
find her neither. Glystra stood still a 
moment, then seized the towel, wrapped 
himself in it. 

“Does — um, everyone get a play- 
mate?” 

She nodded. 

“The women too?” 

She nodded again. “That they may 
welcome you with renewed pleasure 
when at last you depart.” 

“Mmmph,” snorted Glystra. He won- 
dered about the man now possibly stand- 
ing before the naked Nancy. “Mmmph.” 

He said with a brusqueness and final- 
ity he did not altogether feel, “Give me 
my clothes.” 

With no change in expression, she 
brought him Kirstendale garments, as- 
sisted him into the intricate folds, tucks 
and drapes. 

At last she pronounced him dressed. 
He wore a garment of green and blue 
in which he felt awkward and ridicu- 
lous. The first piece of head-gear she 
brought forward, a tall tricorn dan- 
gling a dozen wooden sound-blocks, he 
refused even to allow on his head. The 
girl insisted that a man without head- 
ornament would be a spectacle for deri- 
sion, and finally he allowed her to pull a 
loose black velvet beret over his cropped 
black poll, and before he could protest 
. she had fixed a string of scarlet beads 
so as to hang over one ear. 

She stood back, admired him. “Now 
my lord is a lord among lords . . . Such 
a presence. . . .” 

“I feel like a lord among jackasses,” 
muttered Glystra. He went to the door, 



but the girl v'as there before him to 
sweep it open. Glystra frowned, stalked 
through, wondering if Sir Walden had 
also arranged to have him fed with a 
spoon. 

He descended to the main hall. Sunset 
light poured in through the mullioned 
windows. A pair of lads placed screens 
of violet and green satin where they 
would glow to the best advantage. A 
round table was spread with heavy 
ivory cloth, and set with fourteen places. 

The plates were marble, thin and 
fragile, apparently carved and worked 
by hand; the implements were carved 
from a hard black wood. 

One by one Glystra’s companions ar- 
rived — the men sheepish in their new 
garments, the girls sparkling and 
radiant. Nancy wore pale green, pink 
and white. When she entered the room, 
Glystra hastily sought her eye, hoping 
to read how she had disposed of the 
companion assigned her by the pains- 
taking Sir Walden. She looked away, 
would not meet his eye. Glystra clamped 
his mouth, scowled toward the blue pool 
in the center of the room. 

Sir Walden appeared and with him 
his two sons, a daughter, and a tall 
woman in billows of lavender lace whom 
he introduced as his wife. * 

Dinner was a splendid event, course 
after course, dishes of unfamiliar, odd- 
tasting food, all elaborately prepared 
and served : greens, fibers, cereals, 
fungus, fruits, thistles, succulent stems, 
prepared in starchy coverings like 
ravioli, spicy goulashes, croquettes, pas- 
tries, jellies, salads. The variety was 
such that it came as a slight shock when 
Glystra realized that the meal was en- 
tirely vegetarian — with the exception of 
certain ambiguous hashes, which he took 
to be of insect origin, and avoided. 

A fter dinner there was oil-smooth 
liquor and much talk. Glystra’s 
head swam with the dinner wine, and 
the liquor relaxed him completely. He 
leaned toward Sir Walden. 

“Sir, you have not yet explained your 
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Interest in us casual passers-by.” 

Sir Walden made a delicate grimace. 
“Surely it is a trivial matter. Since I 
enjoy your company, and you must rest 
your heads somewhere — what is the 
difference?” 

“It is a matter which distrurbs me,” 
protested Glystra. “Every human act is 
the result of some impulse ; the nature of 
the impulse which caused you to send 
the messenger for us preys on my mind 
... I hope you will forgive my insis- 
tence. . . .” 

Sir Walden smiled, toyed with a bit 
of fruit. “Some of us here in Kirsten- 
dale subscribe to the Doctrine of Illogi- 
cal Substitution, which in many respects 
disputes your theory of causation. And 
then there is the Tempofluxion Dogma 
-—very interesting, although I for one 
cannot entirely accept the implications. 
Possibly the central postulates are un- 
known on Earth? The advouters claim 
that as the river of time flows past and 
through us, our brains are disturbed — 
jostled, if you will — by irregularities, 
eddies, in the flow of the moments. They 
believe that if it were possible to con- 
trol the turbulence in the river, it would 
be possible to manipulate creative abili- 
ty in human minds. What do you say to 
that?” 

“That I still wonder why you asked us 
to be your guests.” 

Sir Walden laughed helplessly. “Very 
well, you might as well learn the in- 
consequential truth — and learn the in- 
consequentiality of our lives here in 
Kirstendale.” He leaned forward, as if 
resolved on candor. “We Kirsters love 
novelty- — the new, the fresh, the excit- 
ing. You are Earthmen. No Earthmen 
have passed through Kirstendale for 
fifty years. Your presence in my house 
not only affords me the pleasure of new 
experience, but also adds to my prestige 
in the town ... You see, I am perfectly 
frank, even to my disadvantage.” 

“I see,” said Glystra. The explana- 
tion appeared reasonable. 

“I was quick with my invitation. Un- 
doubtedly you would have received a 



dozen others inside the hour. But I 
have connections with the depot agent.” 

Glystra tried to remember the head 
porter at the landing, who must have 
relayed the information almost instant- 
ly to Sir Walden. 

Sir Walden cared little for answering 
Glystra’s questions ; he preferred to dis- 
cuss contemporary Earth culture, a lead 
which Glystra followed, to please his 
host. 

The evening passed. Glystra, head 
spinning from wine and liquor, was con- 
ducted to his room. Waiting to undress 
him was the girl who had helped him 
into his clothes. She moved on soundless 
bare feet, murmuring softly as she un- 
clasped the buckles, untied the hundred 
and one ribbons, bindings, tassels. Gly- 
stra was drowsy. Her voice was warm 
and heady as mulled wine. 

The morning attendant was a thin- 
faced young man, who dressed Glystra 
after his morning bath in silence. 

Glystra hurried to the main hall, anx- 
ious to find Nancy. How had she spent 
the night? The question throbbed at 
the back of his mind like a bubble of 
stagnant blood. But she was not yet in 
evidence. Pianza and Corbus sat alone 
at the table, eating pink melon. 

Corbus was speaking. “ — think I’ll 
trade Motta in on this yellow-haired 
girl. That’s the way to cross a planet, 
wench by wench!” 

Glystra muttered a greeting, sat 
down. A moment later Nancy entered 
the room, fresh, blue-eyed, more beau- 
tiful than Glystra had ever remembered 
her. He half-rose to his feet, caught 
her eye. She nodded casually, dropped 
into the seat opposite him, began to dip 
into the pink melon. 

Glystra returned to his own food. Big 
Planet was not Earth. He could not 
judge a Big Planet girl by Earth stand- 
ards . . . During breakfast he tried to 
fathom her mind. She was pleasant, de- 
tached, cool. 

One by one the party entered the hall, 
until at last everyone was present. Ex- 
cept — 
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“Where’s Cloyville?” asked Pianza. 
“Doesn’t he plan to get up?” He turned 
to a servant. “Will you please arouse 
Mr. Cloyville?” 

The servant returned. “Mr. Cloy- 
ville is not in his room.” 

Cloyville W'as not seen all day. 

I T WAS possible, said Sir Walden, that 
he had wished to explore the town on 
foot. Glystra, with no other hypothesis 
to offer, concurred politely. If Cloyville 
had indeed wandered off, he would re- 
turn when he felt so inclined. If he had 
been taken against his will, Glystra was 
unable to formulate a plan to retrieve 
him. Words would avail nothing ... It 
might be wise, thought Glystra, to leave 
Kirstendale as soon as possible. He said 
as much at lunch. 

Wailie and Motta were downcast, and 
toyed with their food sulkily. “Best we 
should remain here in Kirstendale,” said 
Wailie. “Everyone is gay; there is no 
beating of the woman, and a great deal 
of food.” 

“Of course there is no meat,” Motta 
pointed out, “but who cares? The fabrics 
and the perfumed water and — ” she 
glanced at Wailie and giggled. They 
looked at Corbus and Bishop, and gig- 
gled again. 

Bishop blushed, sipped green fruit 
juice. Corbus raised his eyebrows sar- 
donically. Glystra chuckled ; then, think- 
ing of Nancy, asked himself ruefully, 
what am I laughing -at? 

Sir Walden said gravely, “I have a 
rather pleasant surprise for you. To- 
night, at our evening meal, there will 
be meat — a dish prepared in honor of 
our guests.” 

He looked from face to face, half- 
smiling, waiting for ■ the expected en- 
thusiasm. Then : “But perhaps for you, 
meat is not the gala event it is for 
us . . . Also, I have been asked to con- 
vey the invitation of my Lord Sir Clar- 
ence Attlewee to a soiree at his castle 
this evening. It has likewise been 
planned in your honor, and he hopes you 
will accept.” 



STORIES 

“Thank you,” said Glystra. “Speak- 
ing for myself. I’ll be delighted.” He 
looked around the circle of faces. “I 
think we’ll all be there . . . Even Cloy- 
ville, if he shows up.” 

During the afternoon Sir Walden 
took them to what he called a “press- 
ing.” It proved to be a ceremonial 
squeezing of essence from a vat of flow- 
er petals. Two hundred of the aristo- 
crats appeared, wearing green and gray 
headgear, which Sir Walden described 
as traditional for the occasion. 

Glystra looked about the plaza, along 
the ranks of gay careless faces. “A 
good proportion of the upper classes 
must be present, I would imagine,” he 
said idly to Sir Walden. 

Sir Walden stared straight ahead, and 
not a muscle moved on his face. “There 
are others, many others.” 

“What is the population of Kirsten- 
dale, Sir Walden?” 

Sir Walden made a non-committal 
gesture. “It is at best a speculation. I 
have no figures.” 

“And what is your speculation?” 

Sir Walden darted him a brilliant 
glance. “We are a proud race, proud 
and sensitive. And we have our Secret.” 
“Excuse me.” 

“Of course.” 

The booms which radiated like spokes 
from the press were bedecked like a 
maypole, and manned by children. 
Round and round and round, chanting a 
shrill song — round and round. Flower 
fumes rose into the air, and trickle of 
yellow-green syrup dripped from the 
spout. Round and round. Essence of 
white blossoms, lush yellow petals, blue 
flake-flowers . . . The children bore tiny 
cups through the crowd, each contain- 
ing a few drops of essence. Sir Walden 
said, “Bring your tongue almost to the 
liquid, but do not quite taste it.” 
Glystra bent his head, followed the 
instructions. A wave of pungent fra- 
grance swept through his throat, his 
nose, his entire head. His eyes swam, 
his head reeled, momentarily dizzy in a 
kind of floral ecstasy. 
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“Exquisite,” he gasped when he was with a napkin. “A rather large beast. 



able to speak. 

Sir Walden nodded. “That was the 
Baie-Jolie press. Next will be a heavy 
Purple Woodmint, then a Marine Gar- 
den, then a Rose Thyme, and last my 
favorite, the fascinating Meadow Har- 
vest Sachet.” 

xin 

TT HROUGH the afternoon the travel- 
lers revelled in perfume, and at last, 
half-intoxicated from gorgeous odors, 
they returned to Sir Walden’s castle. 

Inquiry revealed that Cloyville had 
not yet returned. 

Glystra bathed with a troubled mind. 
Awaiting him with a towel was the 
same smiling girl who had served him 
yesterday. Today she wore, in addition 
to her short black skirt a string of red 
' coral beads around her neck. 

Sighing, half in frustration,* Glystra 
allowed himself to be arrayed in fresh 
clothes. 

Sir Walden was more attentive and 
gracious than ever this evening; re- 
■ peatedly he toasted his guests and planet 
Earth in wines first green, then orange, 
then red, and Glystra’s head was light 
before the first series of courses was 
served. 

Course after course : hot pickled fruit, 
slabs of nutty yeast spread with sweet 
syrups, salads, croquettes garnished 
with crisp water-weed — and presently 
a great tureen was wheeled in, a pottery 
bowl glazed in stripes of brown, black 
and green. 

Sir Walden himself served the meat 
— slices of pale roast swimming in rich 
brown gravy. 

Glystra found himself replete, with- 
out further appetite, and merely toyed 
with his portibn. Sir Wjilden and his 
lady ate with silent concentration, for a 
moment quiet. 

Glystra asked suddenly, “What kind 
of animal furnishes the meat?” 

Sir Walden looked up, wiped his lips 



seldom seen in these parts. It seems to 
have wandered down from the north 
woods; by rare luck we procured it; 
its meat is superlatively delicious.” 
“Indeed,” said Glystra. Looking about 
he noticed that Pianza and Bishop had 
likewise left their plates untouched. 
Corbus and Clodleberg still had arppe- 
tite, and ate the meat with relish, as 
did Nancy and the gypsy girls. 

. At the final course — a rich cheese- 
like substance — Glystra said suddenly, 
“I think. Sir Walden, that tomorrow we 
will take our leave of Kirstendale.” 

Sir Walden paused in his eating. 
“What? So soon?” 

“We have far to go, and the monoline 
takes us but a short distance along the 
way.” 

“But — your friend Cloyville?” 

“If he is found — ” he paused. “If he 
returns, he possibly may be able to over- 
take us. I feel that we had better go 
before — ah, any of us wander away.” 
“You’re spoiling us for the tough life 
we have ahead,” said Pianza. “Another 
week here and I couldn’t bring myself 
to leave.” 

Sir Walden politely expressed his re- 
gret. “I invited you as curiosities of 
the moment ; now I look upon you as my 
friends.” 

A coach came to convey the party to 
Sir Clarence Attleweels soiree. Sir 
Walden stood back. 

“But do you not come with us?” asked 
Glystra. 

“No,” said Sir Walden. “I will be 
occupied this evening.” 

Glystra slowly took his seat in the 
carriage. Automatically he felt to his 
side— but he had left his weapon in his 
room. He whispered to Corbus, “To- 
night — don’t drink too much. I think 
that we had better keep our heads 
clear . . . For what — I don’t know.” 
“Right.” 

The carriage stopped by a column 
painted blue-white, and the party was 
conducted up a spiral staircase much 
like Sir Walden Marchion’s. 
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Sir Clarence, a man with a heavy chin 
and snapping eyes, greeted his guests 
at the head of the stairs. Glystra stared 
at him. Somewhere, somehow. Sir 
Clarence’s face was familiar to him. He 
stammered, “Haven’t we met. Sir Clar- 
ence? This afternoon at the pressing?” 
“I think not,” said Sir Clarence. “I 
was otherwise occupied today.” 

“I feel I’ve spoken to you before. 
Your voice is familiar.” 

Sir Clarence shook his head. “I’m 
afraid not.” He conducted them inlo 
his home. “Allow me to present my 
wife.” He did so. “And Valery, my 
daughter ...” Glystra’s mouth fell 
open. 

Here was the girl who, nearly naked, 
waited to serve him when he left his 
bath. 

He leaned forward. Or was she? She 
regarded him with impersonal inter- 
est, frowning slightly as if puzzled by 
his interest. Glystra mumbled, 
“Charmed to make your acquaintance,” 
and she moved away. 

TJ^ATCHING the swing of her body 
™ in its complicated wrappings of 
silk and toile and net, Glystra was cer- 
tain that she was the same girl. 

Bishop nudged him. “There’s some- 
thing rather peculiar — ” 

“What?” 

“Our host Sir Clarence — I’ve seen 
him before.” 

“So have I.” 

“Where? Do you remember?” 

“At the Hunt Club?” 

Bishop snapped his fingers. “That’s 
it.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Sir Clarence is — or was — the door- 
man at the Hunt Club.” 

Glystra stared, first at Bishop, then 
at Sir Clarence, who now was speak- 
ing with Nancy. 

Bishop was right. 

Behind him he heard a booming 
laugh, a great roar -of merriment, 
“Haw, haw, haw! Look at that!” 

It was Corbus’ laugh, aad Corbus 



laughed only rarely. 

Glystra whirled. He looked face to 
face with Cloyville. 

Cloyville wore a black livery, with 
tiny gold epaulettes. He pushed a cart 
laden with canapes. 

Glystra broke into laughter, as did 
Bishop and Pianza. Cloyville blushed, 
a tide of red rising up his bull neck, 
over his cheeks. He darted an appealing 
glance toward Sir Clarence, who 
watched him impassively. 

“Well, Cloyville,” said Glystra, “sup- 
pose you let us in on it . . . Picking up 
a little spare change during your stay?” 
“Care for hors d’oeuvers, sir?” asked 
Cloyville tonelessly. 

“No, damn it. No hors d’oeuvers. 
Just an explanation.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Cloyville and 
rolled his cart away. 

Glystra turned to Sir Clarence. 
“What’s going on? What’s the joke?” 
Sir Clarence wore a puzzled look. 
“The man is pew to my employ, H«' 
came to me well recommended — ” 
Glystra wheeled, strode after Cloy- 
ville, who seemed intent on rolling his- 
cart out of the .room. 

“Cloyville!” barked Glystra. “We’re 
going to thrash this thing out right 
here.” 

“Quiet!” hissed Cloyville. “It’s notl 
polite to create such a disturbance.” 
“Thank God I’m not an aristocrat 
then.” 

“But I am — and you’re hurting my’ 
prestige!” 

Glystra blinked. “You? An aristo- 
crat? You’re just a flunky pushing 
around a tray of sandwiches.” 

“Everybody’s the same way,” said' 
C J o y V i 1 1 e dispiritedly. “Everybody 
works. Everybody is everybody else’s' 
servant. How do you suppose they keep 
up the front?” 

Glystra sat down. “But — ” 

Cloyville said savagely, “I decided I 
liked it here. I want to stay. I’ve had’ 
enough of tramping across forty thou- 
sand miles of jungle, getting killed. l! 
asked Sir Walden if I could stay. He 
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said yes, but he told me I’d have to 
work like everybody else, and work 
hard. There’s not a more industrious 
people in space than the Kirsters. They 
know what they want, they work for 
it. Every hour of swanking around as 
an aristocrat they put in two working — 
in the shops, the factories, in the homes. 
Usually all three. Instead of living one 
life, they live two or three. They love 
it, thrive on it. I like it too. I’ve de- 
cided I’m built the same way. Call me 
a snob,” he shouted, voice rising angrily. 
“I admit it. But while you and the 
others are rotting your bones out in the 
muck I’ll be living here like a king!” 
“That’s all right, Cloyville,” said Gly- 
stra mildly. “Or perhaps I should say. 
Sir Cloyville. Why couldn’t you tell me 
of your plans?” 

Cloyville turned away. “I thought 
you’d try to argue with me. Or talk 
about duty, rot like that-^” 

“Not at all,” said Glystra. “You’re a 
free agent.” He turned away. “I wish 
you luck. I hope you’ll like it here. If 
we ever get to the Enclave I’ll send a 
plane back to pick you up. ...” He re- 
turned to the main hall. 

E arly the next morning' a carriage 
called at the castle of Sir Walden 
Marchion. Scrutinizing the men who 
pulled the carriage, Glystra recognized 
one of Sir Clarence’s sons. 

Wailie and Motta were missing. Gly- 
stra asked Bishop, “Where’s your girl 
friend?” 

Bishop shook his head. “She had 
breakfast with me.” 

“Did she know we were leaving?” 
“Well— yes.” 

Glystra turned to Corbus. “How about 
Motta?” 

Corbus looked at Bishop. “Let’s face 
it.” He grinned. “We’re just not the 
men these Kirsters are ...” 

Glystra could not prevent himself 
from glancing swiftly toward Nancy. 
There she was, pale, rather taut — but 
there .she was. He smiled at her, un- 
certainly. There was still distance be- 



tween them. 

He turned back to Corbus and Bishop. 
“Do you want to look for them ?” 

Corbus shook his head. “They’re bet- 
ter off here.” 

“Let’s go,” said Bishop. 

At the monoline station, the head 
porter reached into the carriage, un- 
loaded the packs, to a cart, wheeled 
them to the trolleys. 

Glystra winked at his fellows. The 
porter was Sir Walden Marchion. 

With a straight face Glystra tipped 
him once again, three small iron wash- 
ers. 

Sir Walden bowed low. “Thank you 
very much, sir.” 

Kirstendale dwindled in the west. As 
before Clodleberg rode in the lead, with 
Glystra following. Then came the first 
freight carrier with Corbus and Nancy, 
then the second with Bishop and Pianza 
‘Cloyville’s trolley had been left behind 
at Kirstendale. 

The party was dwindling. Glystra 
thought back across the last few weeks. 
A desperate bloody time. Ketch, Darrot, 
Vallusser — killed. Cloyville had aban- 
doned the trek. Abbigens, Morwatz, the 
fifty Beaujolain soldiers — all killed. 
Heinzelman, the Politburos, the Magick- 
ers in the griamobot — killed. A trail of 
death spreading behind like a wake . . . 
Who would be next? 

The thought hung in his mind like a 
cloud, while they sailed along the bank 
of a quiet river — the East Fork of the 
Thelma, The countryside was clumped 
with Earth-type oaks, cypress, elm and 
hemlock, imported with the first set- 
tlers and now well-adapted ; Big Planet 
flora: bell-briar, mutus weed, handker- 
chief trees, with flowers like strips of 
rag, bronzenbush, wire-aspen, a hun- 
dred nameless varieties of low jointed 
furze. Truck-farms and paddies occu- 
pied the river meadows; the caravan 
passed neat rows of thistle and legumes, 
tended by a moon-faced thick-necked 
people who paid them no heed whatever. 

The river presently bore to the north. 
The monoline continued east, and the 
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country changed. The green meadows 
and forest became a dark blur to the 
left and behind; ahead was dry savan- 
nah and a range of blue hills in the far 
Big Planet distance. Clodleberg pointed. 
“The Eyrie.” 



T NOON on the third day Clodleberg 
^ pointed ahead once more. “We’re 



coming to Lake Pellitante.” Glystra 
saw the sheen of water, a limpidity in 
the sky that told of reflection from a 
large sheet of calm warm water. 

The ground became marshy, and pres- 
ently the monoline swung to the south. 
For half an hour they crossed dunes 
sparsely overgrown with dry yellow 
grass, and the glare off the white sands 
combined with the normal brilliance of 
the sunlight made ordinary vision pain- 
ful. 

A high dune passed below, the dry 
grass licking up at the trolleys like 
spume at the crest of a wave, and they 
coasted down toward a lagoon choked 
with brilliant yellow reeds. 

Clodleberg, riding fifty yards ahead, 
suddenly dropped from sight. The yel- 
low reeds boiled with life; naked men, 
thin and tall as giraffes, painted in 
vertical yellow and black stripes, sprang 
forth. They were immensely tall— eight 
feet or more — and they came in great 
bounds. A sharp cry like a bugle-call 
sounded; the men stopped short, stiff- 
ened back to heave spears . . . Violet 
light fanned out, crackling with white 
sparks. The tall men fell like rags. 
Three had not been killed, but lay 
thrashing their long arms and legs 
like upturned insects. 

Clodleberg picked himself up from 
the ground, stalked across the marsh, 
stabbed them with their own spears. 

The swamp was quiet. Nothing could 
be heard but a rustle of the breeze in 
the reeds, the warm hum of insects. 
Glystra looked at the power-bank of 
his ion-shine, shook his head. “Done 
for.” He started to toss it to the ground, 
then remembered the value of metal 
and tucked it under the seat. 



Clodleberg returned to his trolley, 
still muttering and bristling. “The 
plague-taken reed-demons, they cut the 
line!” Evidently, in Clodleberg’s regis- 
ter of evils, this was the most depraved 
crime of all. 

“What race are these people?” asked 
Bishop, who had clambered down one 
of the line standards to inspect the 
bodies. 

Clodleberg shrugged, and said in a 
disinterested tone, “They call them- 
selves the Stanezi . . . They’re a great 
nuisance to travellers, since they gain 
nothing from the monoline by way of 
trade.” 

Bishop nudged one of the scrawny 
forms over on its back, peered into the 
open mouth. “Filed teeth. Hamitic 
physiognomy ... A Shilluk Iribe emi- 
grated to Big Planet from the Sudan 
about four hundred years ago — an irre- 
dentist group who chose exile rather 
than submission to World Government. 
Very possibly here are their descend- 
ants.” He looked across the reeds, the 
dunes, the hot sheen of Lake Pellitante. 
“The terrain is much like the one they 
left.” 

“From the swamps of the Nile to the 
swamps of Lake Pellitante,” apostro- 
phized Pianza. 

From the tool-box in his trolley Clo- 
dleberg brought a block-and-tackle, and 
under his direction the broken parts of 
the monoline were heaved together. Sit- 
ting on top one of the standards Clo- 
dleberg was able to sink barbed splints 
into both ends and secure the splice with 
three whippings of fine cord. Then the 
tackle was released and the monoline 
was once more whole. 

Clodleberg’s trolley was hoisted back 
up into position; he set his sails and 
the caravan was once more under way. 

As they rounded the elbow of the 
lagoon Glystra looked back and saw 
crouching forms steal from the swamp 
toward the yellow and black-striped 
bodies . . . What a tragedy, thought Gly- 
stra. In ten seconds the flower of the 
tribe wiped out. There would be wailing 
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tonight in the Stanezi village, grovelling 
in the ashes to the fetishes which had 
failed them, flagellations, penances. . . . 

The monoline took a long gradual 
slant up into a line of trees bordering 
Lake Pellitante, and the sudden shade 
was like darkness. The wind was light, 
blowing in vagrant puffs, and the trol- 
leys ghosted hardly faster than a man 
could walk. The lake lay nearly mirror- 
calm, with a peculiar yellow-gray glisten 
on the surface, like a film of spider- 
web. The opposite shore was lost in the 
haze; far out three or four boats were 
visible, manned, according to Clodle- 
berg, by fishermen of a tribe who held 
the land in superstitious dread, and 
never in the course of their lives set 
foot ashore. 

An hour later they passed a village of 
house-boats — a triple row of barges 
floating a hundred yards offshore. The 
central row was covered with vegeta- 
tion, apparently a community kitchen 
garden. There was an air of warmth 
and contentment to the village, lazy 
days in the sunlight. . . . 

T ATE afternoon found the party still 
-Lj drifting through the trees of the 
lake-shore, and at dusk a party of 
traders appeared, riding the monoline 
from the opposite direction. 

Clodleberg halted his trolley, the lead 
man in the opposite caravan trundled 
cautiously closer, and the two exchanged 
greetings. 

The traders were men of Miramar, in 
Coelanvilli, to the south of Kirstendale, 
returning from Myrtlesee Fountain. 
They were bright-eyed wiry men in 
white linen suits, wearing red kerchiefs 
around their heads, which detail of 
dress invested them with a peculiarly 
piratical air. Clodleberg, however, ap- 
peared to be at his ease and Glystra 
gradually relaxed. 

The trade caravan consisted of four- 
teen freight trolleys loaded with crys- 
tallized sugar. By an established rule, 
the Earthmen, with only four trolleys, 
were obligated to drop to the ground 



and allow the traders free-way. 

Evening had seeped lavender-gray 
across the lake, and Glystra decided to 
camp for the night. The leader of the 
traders likewise decided to make night 
camp. 

“These are sad times,” he told Gly- 
stra. “Every hand is turned against 
the trader, and it is wise to band to- 
gether as many honest arms as possi- 
ble.” 

Glvstra mentioned the Stanezi am- 
bush by the lagoon of yellow reeds, and 
the trader laughed rather weakly. 

“The reed men are cowards ; they are 
hardly resourceful or persistent, and 
run at any loud sounds. It is different 
out on the Palari Desert, where two 
days ago we escaped the Rebbirs only 
because a squall of wind drove us at 
great speed out of danger.” He prod- 
ded the earth with a stick, looked un- 
easily to the east. “They are keen as 
the Blackhelm panthers, as single-mind- 
ed as fate. It would surprise me not at 
all to find that a party has followed us 
down the monoline. For this reason we 
have kept our sleep short and our 
sentries double.” 

XIV 

Mt was still too early for sleep. The 
traders sat by the fire, busy with a 
game involving a rotating cage full of 
colored insects. Nancy sat cross-legged, 
her dark-fringed eyes wide, the pupils 
big and black. Pianza sat on a log, 
paring his fingernails ; Bishop was 
frowning over a small notebook. Cor- 
bus leaned back against a tree, his spare 
body relaxed, his eyes alert, watchful. 
Clodleberg greased the bearings of the 
trolleys, humming through his teeth. 

Glystra walked down to the shore, to 
watch evening settle over the lake. Im- 
mense quiet enveloped the world, and 
the faint sounds from the camp only 
pointed up the stillness. The west was 
orange, green and gray; the east was 
washed in tenderest mauve. The wind 
had died completely. The lake lay flat, 
with a surface rich as milk. 
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Glystra picked up a pebble, turned 
it over in his fingers. “Round pebble, 
quartz — piece of Big Planet, washed by 
Big Planet water, the water of Lake 
Pellitante, polished by the sands of the 
Big Planet shore ...” He weighed it in 
his palm, half-minded to preserve it. 
All his life it would have the power to 
recreate for him this particular mo- 
ment, when peace and solitude and 
strangeness surrounded him, with Big 
Planet night about to fall. 

Nancy drifted down from among the 
trees, her hair a mist of pale gold. 
Thinking of the nights at Kirstendale 
Glystra felt a pang, a pressure in his 
throat. 

She came close beside him. “Why did 
you come out here?” 

“Just wandering . . . Thinking. . . .” 
“Are you sorry you left Kirstendale?” 
He was surprised at the tone of wist- 
ful reproach. “No, of course not.” 

“You have been avoiding me,” she 
said simply, looking at him with wide 
eyes. 

Glystra had the uncomfortable feel- 
ing he was about to be put on the de- 
fensive. “No, not at all.” 

“Perhaps you found the Kirstendale 
women more desirable than me?” Again 
the tone of sad accusation. 

Glystra laughed. “I hardly spoke to 
her . . . How did you find the Kirsten- 
dale man ?” 

She came close to him. “How could I 
think of anyone other than you? My 
mind was full of jealousy. . . .” 

The weight' lifted from Glystra’s 
mind, the pressure eased from his 
throat . . . High from the sky came the 
deep note of a bell, a sonorous vibrat- 
ing chime. Glystra looked up in aston- 
ishment. “What on earth is that?” 
“Some kind of night-creature, I sup- 
pose.” 

The note throbbed once more across 
the lake, and Glystra thought to see a 
dark shadow sweeping quietly past. 

He settled upon a log, pulled her down 
beside him. “After Myrtlesee there’s no 
more monoline.” 



“No.” 

“I’ve been considering going back to 
Kirstendale — ” 

He felt her stiffen, turn her head. 
“ — and there build a sail-plane large 
enough to carry all of us. And then I 
remember that we can’t stay aloft in- 
definitely; that without proper power 
to keep us going we might as well stay 
on the ground . . . And then I consider 
fantastic notions: rockets, kites — ” 

She caressed his face. “You worry 
too much, Claude.” 

“One scheme might work — a balloon. 
A hot-air balloon. Unfortunately the 
trend of the wind is south-east, and we 
would very soon be blown out to sea.” 
He heaved a deep sigh. 

Nancy pulled him to his feet. “Let’s 
walk up the shore, where we’re farther 
away from the camp. . . .” 

When they returned, the traders had 
brought out a big green bottle of wine, 
and all were sitting around the fire, 
flushed and talkative. Glystra and 
Nancy each drank a small quantity, and 
presently the fire tumbled into coals 
and the night air pinched at their bones. 

Sentry watches were arranged, and 
the party turned into their blankets. 
Sleep, under the great trees by Lake 
Pellitante. . . . 

B rilliant sunlight flooded the 
camp. Glystra struggled awake. 
Why did his mouth taste so vilely? Why 
had not the last sentry aroused him? 
He stared around the camp. 

The traders were gone! 

Glystra jumped to his feet. Under 
the monoline lay Pianza, face down — 
and his neck was ghastly with blood. 

The trolleys were gone. Four trolleys, 
a hundred pounds of metal, clothes, 
tools. . . . 

And Pianza dead . . . 

They buried him in a shallow grave in 
utter silence. Glystra looked up and 
down the monoline, turned back to his 
company. 

“There’s no use fooling ourselves. 
This is a real blow." 
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Clodleberg said sheepishly, “The wine 
— we should never have drunk the wine. 
They rubbed the inside of our glasses 
with sleep oil. One should never trust 
traders.” , 

Glystra shook his head glumly, looked 
toward Pianza’s grave. No more Pianza. 
It was a real loss. A fine fellow, kind, 
unassuming, cooperative. A wife and 
three children awaited his return to 
Earth, but now they would never see 
him again. The Earth calcium of his 
bones would settle into the Big Planet 
soil ... He turned back to the silent 
group. — 

“Clodleberg, there’s no reason for you 
to come any further. The trolleys are 
gone, our metal is gone. There’s noth- 
ing for you ahead. You’d best get back 
to Kirstendale and pick up Cloyville’s 
trolley, and that should get you back 
to Swamp City.” 

There would be Corbus, Bishop, 
Nancy and himself left in the party. 
“Any of you others can do likewise. 
There’s hardship and death ahead of 
us. Anyone who wants to return to 
Kirstendale — my good wishes go with 
him.” 

• Nancy said, “Why won’t you turn 
back, Claude? There’ll be all our life 
ahead of us — sooner or later we can get 
a message to the Enclave.” 

“No. Pm going on.” 

“I’ll stick,” said Bishop. 

“I don’t like Kirstendale,” said Cor- 
bus. “They work too hard.” 

Nancy’s shoulders drooped. 

“You can go back with Clodleberg,” 
suggested Glystra. 

She looked up at him sorrowfully. 
“Do you want me to?” 

“I never wanted you to come in the 
first place.” 

She tossed her head. “I’m not going 
back now.” 

Clodleberg rose to his feet, twisted 
his blond mustache. He bowed politely. 
“I wish you all the best of luck. You’d 
be wiser to return to Swamp City with 
me. Wittelhatch is not the worst master 
in the world.” He looked from face to 



face. “No?” 

“No.” 

“May you reach your destination." 

Glystra watched him as he walked 
through the trees. His arms swung 
free. He had left his cross-bow on the 
trolley; the trolley was gone. 

“Just a minute,” called Glystra. 

Clodleberg turned inquiringly. Gly- 
stra gave him the heat-gun. “This 
should see you past the Stanezi. Throw 
off the safety here, press this button. 
There’s very little power left in the 
bank, don’t fire it unless it’s absolutely 
necessary.” 

“Thank you,” said Clodleberg. 
“Thank you very much.” 

“Goodbye.” 

They watched him disappear through 
the trees. 

Glystra sighed. “The two or three 
charges in that gun might have taken us 
a few extra miles, or killed a few more 
Rebbirs. It’ll saye his life . . . Well, 
let’s take an inventory. What’s left 
to us?” 

“The commissary packs, with the con- 
centrated foods, my vitamins, our 
blankets, the water-maker and four 
ion-shines,” said Bishop. “Not very 
much.” 

“Makes for easier walking,” said Cor- 
bus. “Let’s get moving. We’ll go crazy 
standing around here moping.” 

“Good enough,” said Glystra. “Let’s 
start.” 

'T’HE lake was forty miles wide — two 

days march under the quiet trees. On 
the evening of the second day a river 
outflowing from the lake toward the 
south barred the way, and camp .was 
made on the shore. 

Next morning a raft was contrived 
by cross-piling dead branches. By dint 
of furious poling and paddling the 
clumsy construction was forced to the 
opposite bank, three miles downstream 
from the monoline. 

Climbing up on the bank they looked 
across the landscape. Looming in the 
north-east were the crags of the Eyrie, 
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guarded by a wall of great cliffs running 
north to south. 

“Looks like about another three days 
to the cliffs,” said Bishop, “and no per- 
ceptible gap for the monoline.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well we're on 
foot,” said Corbus. “Imagine the por- 
tage to the top of the cliff!” 

Glystra turned his head, looked along 
the river bank toward the lake, looked 
again, squinted. He pointed. “What do 
you see up there?” 

“About a dozen men on zipangotes,” 
said Corbus. 

“The traders spoke of a party of Reb- 
birs . . . Conceivably — ” he nodded. 

Nancy sighed. “How nice to ride on 
one of those beasts instead of walk- 
ing!” 

“The same thought had occurred to 
me,” said Glystra. 

Bishop said dolefully, “Three months 
ago I was a civilized human being, 
never thought I’d tift”n out a horse- 
thiff.” 

Glystra grinned. “Makes it less as- 
tonishing when you remember that five 
or six hundred years ago the Rebbirs 
were civilized Earthmen.” 

“Well,” said Corbus, “what do we do? 
Walk down and murder them ?” 

“If they’ll wait for us,” said Glystra. 
“I hope we can do it on less than a ma- 
cro-watt, because — ” he scrutinized the 
indicator on the ion-shine he had 
claimed from Pianza’s body “ — ^there’s 
only two macro- watts left in the bank.” 
“About the same here,” said Bishop. 
“I’ve got about two good kicks in 
mine,” said Corbus. 

“If they ride off peaceably,” said Gly- 
stra, “we’ll know they’re good citizens 
and their lives won’t be on our con- 
sciences. But if — ” 

“They’ve seen us!” cried Nancy, 
“They’re coming!” 

It was a race across the stretch of 
gray plain — men in flapping black 
cloaks crouched on the thundering 
zipangotes. These were a species dif- 
ferent from the string of beasts they 
had “sold to Wittelhatch; they were 



larger, heavier, and their heads were 
bony and white, like skulls. 

“Demons!” muttered Nancy under 
her breath. 

The men wore tight* helmets of a 
white shiny substance, ridged over the 
tip and trailing scarlet plumes behind. 
Crouched low, knees clamped into the 
horny black sides of their skull-headed 
chargers, . the foremost flourished 
swords of gleaming metal. 

“Up here, up on the bank,” said Gly- 
stra. “We want to delay the front ones 
till they’re all within range. . . .” 

The horny feet thudded furiously 
across the plain, the Rebbirs sang out 
calls of the wildest exultation. The faces 
of the foremost were clear: bony aqui- 
line visages, jut-nosed, the lips drawn 
back in strain. 

“I count thirteen,” said Glystra. 
“Bishop, take four on the left; Corbus 
four on the right; I’ll get five from the 
middle.'” 

The riders deployed in a near-perfect 
line in front of the outcrop where the 
four stood, as if they had lined up to be 
killed. Three flickers of violet, a crack- 
ling of power. Thirteen Rebbirs lay 
blasted and smouldering on the ground. 

A few minutes later they set olf 
across the plain toward the line of cliffs. 
They rode the four strongest zipan- 
gotes ; the others had been set free. The 
Rebbir swords, knives and metal were 
secure behind their saddles. They wore 
black cloaks and white helmets. 

Nancy found little pleasure in the 
disguise. “The Rebbirs smell like 
goats.” She made a wry face. “This 
cloak is abominable. And the helmet is 
greasy inside.” 

“Wipe it opt,” advised Glystra. “If 
it gets us to Myrtlesee, it’s served its 
purpose ...” 

The land, rising in a long slope, be- 
came rocky and barren. The flat-leaved 
vines and creepers near the lake gave 
way to stunted thorns of a particularly 
ugly orange color. The tides of sun- 
light glared and dazzled, and snow on 
the Eyrie glittered like white fire. 
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The region was not without inhabi- 
tants. From time to time Glystra, glanc- 
ing to the side, found white eyes in a 
pink wizened face staring into his from 
out of the thorn, and occasionally he 
saw them running, crouched low, bound- 
ing over the rocks. 

On the morning of the second day a 
caravan of six freight-carriers appeared 
in the distance ahead, sailing swiftly 
down the wind. From a covert fifty 
yards off the trail the four travellers 
watched the caravan whirl past — -six 
swift shapes swinging to the press of 
white cloth — then they were gone down- 
wind, and soon out of sight toward Lake 
Pellitante. 

O N THE third day, the escarpment 
loomed big ahead. The monoline 
rose in a tremendous swoop, up toward 
the lip of the cliff. 

“That’s the way you come down from 
Myrtlesee,” said Glystra. He turned his 
head, followed the hang of the cable 
across the sky, up, up, and along, till it 
disappeared against the chalky front 
of the cliff. “Going up wouldn’t be so 
easy. That’s a long portage. But down 
. . . Remember the ride down into the 
Galatudianian Valley?’’ 

Nancy shivered. “This would be 
worse. ...” 

They came to the landing at the end 
of the monoline, where the portage must 
start. The trail led off to the left, slant- 
ing up over the basal detritus of crum- 
bled boulders. Then it cut back, into a 
way dug out of the very side of the cliff 
and curbed with cemented masonry. 
Two hundred yards in one direction, 
then back, traversing — right, left, right, 
left — and the shoulders of the zipan- 
gotes rubbed the inner wall, so that it 
was necessary to sit with the inside leg 
looped over the pommel of the saddle. 
The zipangotes swept up the trail easily, 
gliding on six legs with no suggestion of 
effort. 

Up, up, back, forth. The face of Big 
Planet dropped below, spreading wider 
and wider, and where an Earthly eye 



might expect a horizon, with a division 
into land and sky, there was only land, 
and then still more land. Lake Pellitante 
glanced and gleamed in the distance. A 
feeder river came down from the north, 
circling out of the Eyrie, and stained 
the earth yellow with its swamps. The 
outlet river, which they had crossed on 
rafts, swept broadly south-east, present- 
ly breaking into a series of exaggerated 
meanders, like a crumpled silver ribbon, 
and then vanished into the south. 

Up, up. Wind drove a scud of clouds 
at the cliff ; suddenly the trail was 
cloaked in damp gray twilight, and the 
wind swept up the mountain with the 
sound of a roaring torrent. 

The fog glowed yellow, dispersed in 
trails and wisps; the sun shone full on 
their backs. Glystra’s beast shoved its 
horny face over the last hump, surged 
with its four hind feet, and stood on 
flat ground. 

They halted near the edge of the cliff, 
with the wind pressing up over the rim. 
The plateau was bare limestone, scoured 
and free of dust. Gray-white, feature- 
less, it stretched twenty miles flat as a 
sheet of cardboard; then became mot- 
tled, a_^ region of gray shadows. The in- 
tervening area was empty except for the 
monoline : the standards at fifty-foot in- 
tervals and the cable dwindling to noth- 
ing like an exercise in perspective. 

“Well,” said Glystra, “nothing in 
sight, so — ” 

“Look,” said Corbus in a flat voice. 
He pointed north, along the rim of the 
cliff. 

Glystra slumped back into the saddle. 
“Rebbirs.” 

They came along the verge like a col- 
umn of ants, still several miles distant. 
Glystra estimated their number at two 
hundred. In a thick voice he said, “We’d 
better get moving ... We can’t kill them 
all. If we ride along the monoline — ^not 
too fast — perhaps they won’t bother 
us. ...” 

“Let’s go!” said Corbus. 

At a careless lope the caravan started 
east, down the copy-book perspective 
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of the monoline. Glystra kept an anx- 
ious watch on the company to the north. 
“They don’t seem to be following' — ” 

“They’re coming now,’’ said Corbus 

A dozen of the cavalry spurted for- 
ward out of the ranks, raced out at a 
slant evidently bent on interception. 

Glystra clenched his teeth. “We’ve 
got to run for it.’’ 

He dug his knees into the side of the 
zipangote. It moaned and mumbled and 
flung itself ahead, bony face straining 
against the wind. 

Twenty-four heavy feet pounded back 
the limestone. And behind came the 
Rebbirs, black cloaks flapping out be- 
hind. 

XV 

IViGHTMARE flight, thought Gly- 
stra; was he asleep? Nightmare steeds, 
nightmare riders, the gray-white flat 
given depth only by the diminishing 
monoline : a nightmare vista permeated 
by fear and strangeness and pitiless- 
ness. . . . 

He broke free of the sensation, cast 
it away. Turning, he watched the Reb- 
birs over his shoulder. The whole army 
had streamed out, as if stimulated by 
the excitement of the chase. The first 
dozen had not gained appreciably; Gly- 
stra stroked the horny hide of his mount 
with an emotion almost like alfection. 
“Go to it, boy. ...” 

Miles, changeless miles : flat gray 
plains, thunder of pounding feet. Look- 
ing ahead, Glystra saw that they were 
near the region of mottled shadows — 
dunes of sand, white as salt, crystalline 
and bright as broken glass. 

The Rebbirs had drawn closer, ap- 
parently able to extract the most frantic 
efforts from their mounts. Ahead — the 
dunes: sand swept Off the flatland and 
piled in huge rounded domes. 

Looking behind, Glystra saw a sight 
which thrilled him, one which might 
have been beautiful in other, less per- 
sonal, circumstances. The Rebbirs in the 
van had risen to their feet, standing in 



wonderful balance on the backs of their 
plunging mounts. And each, throwing 
back his cloak, fitted an arrow to a 
heavy black bow. 

The bows bent; behind the arrows 
Glystra glimpsed keen faces: eagle cast 
to nose, forehead, chin. A chilling won- 
derful sight ... He yelled, “Duck! 
They’re shooting at us!” And he 
crouched over the side of his beast. 

Thwinggg! The shaft sang over his 
head. The dunes towered above. Glystra 
felt the feet of his mount sound with a 
softer thud, a scuffing, and they were 
coursing across white sand . . . The 
creature was laboring, breath was seiz- 
ing in its throat. Very few miles left 
in the clogged muscles, then they would 
be at bay, the four of them. Their ion- 
shines would kill ten, fifteen, twenty, 
fifty — thai there would be a sudden 
surge of hawk-faced men, a raising of 
swords, a chopping. . . . 

Over the dunes, down the soft round 
valleys, up to the milk-white crests. 
Then looking back to view the surge of 
black-cloaked riders pouring across the 
swells, like black surf. 

The dunes ended, washed against 
black obsidian hills. Behind, the rumble 
of multitudinous feet, hoarse war- 
calls . . . Out of the dunes, into an old 
water-course through the flint, where 
possibly once or twice yearly water 
foamed. The zipangotes stumbled over 
chunks of fractured black volcanic glass 
with sagging necks, bent legs. 

To either side gullies draining the side 
areas opened. Glystra swerved to the 
left. “In here!” He was painting, in 
sympathy with the gasps of the zipan- 
gote. “Quick! If we can lose them, 
we’ve got a chance. ...” 

He plunged into the gully; behind 
came Nancy, pale, white around the 
mouth, then Bishop, then Corbus. 

“Quiet,” said Glystra. “Back into the 
shadows — ” He held his breath as if he 
could control the rattling sobs of his 
beast. 

Thudding sounded out in the main 
watercourse. Black things hurled past 
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the opening. War-calls sounded now 
loud, now dim. 

There was a sudden slackening to the 
sounds, an ominous change of pitch. 
Calls vibrated back and forth — ques- 
tioning tones, an.swers. Clystra turned, 
looked behind. The ravine sloped at a 
near-impossible angle up to a ridge. 

Glystra beckoned to Nancy. “Start 
up the hill.” To Bishop and Corbus: 
“After her.” 

Nancy kneed her mount. It moved, 
mumbled, stopped short at the slope, 
lowered its skull, tried to turn. 

Nancy hauled the reins, kneed the 
beast desperately. Coughing and whim- 
pering, it set its first pair of feet above 
its head on the slope, scrambled up. 

“Quick!” said Glystra in a harsh 
whisper. “They’ll be here any minute!” 

Bishop and Corbus followed . . . The 
yelling sounded closer. Glystra turned 
his mount up the slope. Steps sounded 
behind him, a snuffling. Silence. Then a 
cry loud and brilliant, the loudest sound 
Glystra had ever heard. From all direc- 
tions came answering calls. 

Glystra kneed his mount up the slope. 
Behind came the Rebbir, leaning for- 
ward with his sword out-stretched, wav- 
ing it like an eager antenna. 

^HE GULLY was choked with hot- 

eyed men and their horny black 
beasts. The steep slope was a mass of 
clawing legs, hulking shoulders. 

Nancy breasted over the ridge, then 
Bishop, then Corbus, then Glystra. 

Corbus knew what to do. He laughed, 
his white teeth shining. His ion-shine 
was ready. He aimed it at the first Reb- 
bir zipangote, squeezed. The white skull- 
head shattered into a scarlet crush. The 
beast threw up its front legs like a pray- 
ing mantis, poised briefly, swung gradu- 
ally over backwards, fell into the beasts 
behind. 

A tangle, of writhing flesh. White 
skull-faces, despairing eagle-men, a hor- 
rid tangle at the bottom of the slope — a 
talus of hot jerking flesh, the horny 
bodies of the zipangotes, the softer 



sinews of the men, clotted together like 
hiving bees. 

Glystra whirled his mount, led the 
way along the ridge. They rode with 
all the speed left to their beasts, thread- 
ing the line of the ridge past the incur- 
sions of gullies, ravines, gulches. Caves 
and blow-holes opened under their feet. 

After five minutes Glystra turned 
down one of the gullies, halted behind 
a heavy wall of vitreous slag. 

“They’ll be a long time finding us 
now, if they even bother to look . . . 
We’ll be safe until dark, at any rate.” 

He looked down at the heaving shoul- 
ders of his mount. “You’re not much of 
a looker — but you’ve been quite a 
friend. . . .” 

After nightfall they returned to the 
ridge and stole eastward through the 
dark. The ridge broadened and flat- 
tened; the flint crumbled into rotten 
gray rock, disappeared under a dim 
ocean of sand. 

As they started across the flat, from 
far behind came a call, an eerie hooting 
which might or might not have been 
human. Glystra halted his zipangote, 
looked up toward the Big Planet con- 
stellations, listened. ■ Silence every- 
where. 

The zipangote shuffled its feet, 
snorted softly. The distant call came 
once more. Glystra shifted in his saddle, 
kneed the zipangote into motion. “We’d 
better put distance between us and the 
Rebbirs while it’s still dark. Or at least 
until we find concealment of some sort.” 

They set off quietly across the glim- 
mering sand. Glystra watched over his 
shoulder. A spatter of meteorites 
scratched bright lines down the sky. 
From far back came the mournful call 
once more. 

Big Planet rolled on through space, 
twisting its shoulder back toward 
Phaedra. Dawn came, a pink and or- 
ange explosion. By this time the zipan- 
gotes were barely able to stumble and 
their heads swung on long necks, some- 
times striking the ground. 

The light grew stronger. A silhouette, 
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low In the east, appeared — vegetation, 
waving fronds, bearded stalks, tendrils 
trailing from splayed branches. 

Phaedra burst up into the sky. Plain 
to be seen now was an island of vegeta- 
tion ten miles long in a white sea. From 
the center rose a hemispherical dome, 
glistening as of pale metal. 

“That must by Myrtlesee,” said Gly- 
stra. “Myrtlesee Fountain.” 

There was no area of transition. Des- 
ert became oasis as sharply as if a knife 
had trimmed away any extraneous 
straggles of herbage. Blue moss grew 
fresh and damp ; an inch away the clay 
lay as dry and arid as any twenty miles 
to the west. 

PASSING into the cool gloom was like 
entering the Garden of Paradise. The 
air smelled of a hundred floral and leafy 
essences, damp earth, pungent bark. 
Glystra slid off his mount, tied the reins 
to a root, helped Nancy to the ground. 
Her face was pinched and white, Bish- 
sop's long countenance was loose and 
waxy, Corbus’ eyes gleamed like moon- 
stones and his mouth was pulled into a 
thin pale line. 

The zipangotes nosed and snuffled in 
the moss, lay down, rolled over. Glystra 
ran to remove the packs before they 
should be crushed. 

Nancy lay at full length in the shade. 
Bishop slumped beside her. 

“Hungry?” asked Glystra. 

Nancy shook her head. “Just ti^ed. 
It's so peaceful here. And quiet . . . 
Listen ! Isn’t that a bird singing?” 
Glystra listened, and said, “It sounds 
very much like a bird.” A shadow 
crossed his face; he frowned, shook his 
head. He dismissed the odd idea which 
had suddenly been inserted in his mind. 
And yet — hmm. Strange. 

Corbus opened the commissary pack, 
mixed vitamin concentrate with food 
powder, moistened it, stirred it into a 
heavy paste, scraped it into Cloyville’s 
cooker, squeezed down the lid, waited an 
instant, lifted the lid and withdrew a 
cake of hot pastry. He contemplated it 



gloomily. “If we ever get back to Earth 
I’m going to eat for a month. Ice cream, 
steak, apple pie, swiss cheese on rye with 
lots of mustard, strawberry shortcake, 
corned beef and cabbage, fried chicken, 
spare-ribs — ■” 

“Stop it,” groaned Bishop. “I’m sick 
as it is. . . .” 

Glystra lay down on the moss. “Let’s 
hold a council of war.” 

Corbus asked lazily, “What’s the 
problem ?” 

Glystra looked up into the blue-green 
foliage, tracing the white veins of a 
leaf. “Survival . . . There were eight of 
us that left Jubilith, not counting Nancy. 
You, Bishop, me, Pianza, Ketch, Darrot, 
Cloyville and Vallusser. Nancy makes 
nine. We’ve come a thousand miles and 
there’s only four of us left. Ahead of 
us is first of all more desert, the main 
part of the Palari. Then mPuntains, 
then the lake and the Monchevior River, 
then God knows what-all.” 

“.Trying to scare us?” 

Glystra continued as if he hadn’t 
heard. “When we left Jubilith, I thought 
the chances pretty good that we’d all 
make it. Footsore, bedraggled — but 
alive. I was wrong. We’ve lost five men. 
Our weapons are just about done for. I 
don’t know whether I’ve got a charge 
left in mine or not. Big Planet is 
meaner and tougher than we allowed 
for. The chances are that we’ll be 
killed if we go on. So — now’s the time. 
Anyone who wants to return to Kirsten- 
dale on the monoline has my blessing. 
There’s metal enough in those Rebbir 
swords to make us all rich men. If any 
of you feel that you’d rather be a live 
Kirster than a dead Earthman — now’s 
the chance to make up your minds, and 
no hard feelings.” 

He waited. No one spoke. 

Glystra still looked up into the leaves. 
“We’ll rest here in Myrtlesee a day or 
so, and then — whoever wants to start 
east. . . .” He left the sentence hanging 
in mid-air. His eyelids were heavy. The 
warm air, the cool shade, the soft moss, 
fatigue — all induced drowsiness. He 
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* aroused himself with a jerk. Bishop 
'« was snoring. Nancy was lying on her 
5 side. Corbus sat with his back to a tree, 
» eyes half-closed. 

' Glystra rose to his feet. “Looks like 
; we’re planning to sleep,” he said to Cor- 
J bus. “I’ll take first look-out. You can 
; have the second, then Bishop, then 
Nancy. ...” 

i Corbus nodded, stretched out full 
’ length. 

Glystra paced up and down, clenching 
i’ and unclenching his hands. It was as if 
his brain were a house and knocking on 
the door was a boy with a barrow-ful 
of thoughts. Somehow he could not find 
the key to the door. 

E WALKElt softly across the moss, 
looked down at his companions. 
I Bishop snored, Corbus slept like an in- 
■f nocent child, Nancy’s hands trembled, 
f. quivered as if in a nightmare. He 
i thought, the traders had billed Pianza, 
I' the man on watch, why had they 
1 stopped? It would have been perfectly 
{ safe to kill the entire party, and the 
I traders apparently lacked qualms of any 
I -sort. The Earthmen wore valuable 
I clothes, with many metal accessories. 
I The ion-shines alone represented for- 
7 tune beyond dreams. Why had not the 
entire party been slaughtered in their 
I sleep? Was it that the traders had been 
I prevented by someone who carried 
enough authority, perhaps in the shape 
i of an ion-shine, to enforce his decisions ? 
’ Glystra kneaded his knuckles in his 
palms . . . Why? Had his enemy cal- 
culated that without metal, without trol- 
leys, they might turn back to Kirsten- 
dale? If Pianza had been killed while 
someone stood acquiescently by, one of 
these three sleeping before him was not 
I only a spy and a saboteur, but a mur- 
derer. 

Glystra turned away, the ache of grief 
and uncertainty in his throat. He walked 
back into the grove. The moss was like 
a deep rug of marvellous softness. The 
air was murmurous, restful. Big Planet 
sunlight trickled through layers of 



leaves and open spaces, fell around him 
with the richness of light in a fairy-tale 
forest.- Through the air came a sweet 
trilling, soft-fiute-like. The song of a 
bird— no, probably an insect or a lizard ; 
there were no birds on Big Planet. And 
from the direction of the dome he heard 
the mellow chime of a gong. 

There was a soft sound beside him. 
He jerked around. It was Nancy. He 
sighed in relief. “You frightened me.” 

“Claude,” she whispered, “let’s go 
back— all of us.” She went on breath- 
lessly, “I have no right to talk this way. 
I’m an uninvited guest . . . But — ^you’ll 
surely die, I don’t want you to die . . . 
Why can’t we live, you and I? If we 
returned to Kirstendale — we could live 
out our lives in quiet. . . .” 

He shook his head. “Don’t tempt me, 
Nancy. I can’t go back. But I think that 
you should.” 

She drew away, searched his face 
with wide blue eyes. “You don’t want 
me any more ?” 

He laughed wearily. “Of course I do. 
I need you desperately. But — it’s a 
miracle that we’ve come this far. Our 
luck can’t hold out forever.” 

“Of course not!” she cried. “That’s 
why I want you to turn back I” She put 
her hands on his chest. “Claude, won’t 
you give up?” 

“No.” 

Tears trickled down her cheeks. He 
stood awkwardly, trying to formulate 
words of comfort. 'They stuck in his 
throat. Finally, for want of anything 
better, he said, “You’d better rest,” 
aware that the words sounded stiff and 
formal. 

“I’ll never rest again.” 

He looked at her questioningly. But 
she went to the verge of the oasis, leaned 
against a tree and stood looking across 
the white desert. 

Glystra turned away, paced up and 
down the cool blue moss. 

An hour passed. 

He walked down to look at Nancy. 
She lay outstretched, head on her arms, 
asleep. Something in her posture, in the 
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stiff tuming-away of the back, intimated 
to Glystra that never again would their 
relationship be quite the same. , 

He went to where Corb^as lay asleep, 
touched his shoulder. Corbus’ eyes 
flicked open instantly. 

“Your watch. Call Bishop in an 
hour.” 

Corbus yawned, rose to his feet. 
“Right.” 

A sound. Hoarse throbbing sound. 
Clystra was very tired, very comforta- 
ble. 

A harsh yammering penetrated the 
world behind his eyelids. It was a dis- 
tant urgent sound. Danger, he must 
awake. He must awake! 

He jumped to his feet, wide awake, 
clowing at his ion-shine. 

Corbus lay beside him, asleep. 

Bishop was nowhere in sight. Neither 
was Nancy. 

A crackle of harsh voices. A thud. 
Another thud. Further voices, dying, 
fading out. 

G lystra ran through the foliage, 
through vines with heart-shaped 
leaves, through a clump of red feather- 
bushes with green flowers. He tripped 
on a body, stopped short, frozen in 
terror. 

The body was headless. Blood still 
pumped from the stump. The head was 
nowhere visible. The body belonged to 
Bishop’s head. 

Where vjos that round head, with its 
brain so full of knowledge? Where was 
Bishop, where had he gone? 

He felt a grasp of his arm. “Claude!” 
He felt a string on his cheek. He looked 
into Corbus’ face. 

“They’ve killed Bishop.” 

“So I see. Where’s Nancy?” 

“Where’s Nancy? Where’s Haney?” 
He turned to look, then halted his 
gaze, turned to look at the ground at his 
feet. 

“Whoever killed Bishop took her with 
him,” said Corbus. “Looks like her 
tracks, here in the moss—” 

Clystra took a deep breath, another. 



He looked down at the tracks. Sudden 
energy fired him. He ran off toward the 
dome. He passed a circle of slim cy- 
presses, branches laden with golden 
fruit. He came out on a paved walk, 
leading straight to the great central 
dome. The whole face of the building 
was visible as well as the columned 
arcades to either side. Neither Nancy 
nor her captors were in sight. 

For an instant Clystra stood stock 
still, then started forward once again. 
He ran through the gardens, past a long 
marble bench, a fountain spraying up 
six jets of clear water, down a walk- 
way paved with diamond-shaped blocks 
of white and blue-gray stone. 

An old man in a gray wool smock 
looked up from where» he knelt with 
a trowel in flower-bed. 

Clystra stopped, demanded harshly, 
“Where did they go? The men with the 
girl ?” 

The old man gazed blankly at him. 

Clystra took a short step forward; 
the old man cringed. 

“Where did they go? Answer me, 
or — ” 

Corbus came up behind. “He’s deaf.”^ 

Clystra glared, swung away. A door 
opened into a wall at the end of the 
walkway; this was the door Nancy must 
have been taken through. He ran over, 
tried it. It was as solid as a section of 
the stone wall. 

He pounded on it, yelling, “Open up! 
Open! Open, I say!” 

Corbus said, “Pounding on that door 
won’t get you much but a knife in your 
neck,” 

Glystra stood back, stared at the 
stone building. The sunlight had lost 
its tingle, the gardens were drab and 
dismal. In a bitter voice he said, 
“There’s nowhere on this planet where 
a man can walk in peace.” 

Corbus shrugged. “I guess anything 
goes anywhere — so long as they can get 
away with it.” 

Glystra clenched his teeth; the mus- 
cles corded around his mouth. “There’s 
power in this gun to kill a lot of them, 
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ajid by heaven, I’ll see the color of their 
blood !” 

Corbus’ voice was tinged with im- 
patience. “We’ll do better if we go at 
the matter rationally. First we’d better 
take care of our beasts before they’re 
stolen.” 

Glystra glared defiantly up at the 
stone wall, then turned away. “Very 
well . . . You’re right.” 

For a moment they stood by the head- 
less body. “Poor old Bishop,” said 
Glystra. 

“We probably'won’t outline him more 
than a day,” said Corbus in his flat 
voice. 

The zipangotes stood grunting and 
growling, bumping the white carapace 
of their heads "against the tree-trunks. 
Wordlessly Glystra and Corbus loaded 
the packs, handling the pathetic belong- 
ings of Bishop and Nancy with heavy 
fingers. 

Corbus stopped in his work. “If I was 
running this outfit, do you know what 
we’d do?” 

“What?” . 

“We’d ride out of here due east as 
fast as we could make it.” 

Glystra shook his head. “I can’t do it, 
Corbus.” 

“There’s something fishy going on.” 

“I know it. I’ve got to make sure 
what it is. I’m fighting a lost cause 
now . . . You can still drift back to Kir- 
stendale.” 

Corbus grunted. 

They climbed into the saddles, rode 
toward the dome. 

XVI 

TThE air was full of lazy sounds: 
the far bird-like trill, a hum of small 
insects, the rustle of warm wind. They 
passed a clump of gardenia trees; here 
stood a girl playing with a diabolo. She 
had a triangle face, big dark eyes; she 
wore green statin trousers and red slip- 
pers. Wordlessly she watched them pass, 
mouth a little parted, her toy forgotten, 
and contemplating her shining cleanli- 



ness Glystra became warmly aware of 
his own bristling filth. 

They rode out of range of the girl’s 
curious eyes, past a low wall topped with 
spheres of polished stone overgrown 
with colored licken. Behind came the 
sound of soft singing. The wall merged 
into the side of the main dome ; skirting 
the building they rode down a neat lane. 
A ditch with clean water flowed to the 
left; to the right was a line of small 
shops. It was a baz^^ar like hundreds of 
others Glystra had passed through while 
travelling among the stars. 

Rugs, shawls, quilts hung over rods; 
fruits and melons lay heaped in neat 
pyramids; pottery crocks and vessels 
lay stacked, their glaze misted by a film 
of dust; baskets hung from ropes. No 
one heeded them as they rode past on the 
moaning zipangotes. In the shadows a 
few heads were turned, and Glystra saw 
the flash of eyes, but there were no 
voices raised to great or sell. 

One shop, slightly larger than the 
others, displayed a wooden sword as a 
guild-mark. Glystra pulled up his 
mount. “I’ve got an idea.” He slid free 
a pair of the swords they had taken 
from the Rebbirs, carried them into the 
dimness of the shop. 

A short fat man leaning against a 
heavy table looked up. He had a big pale 
head, black hair shingled with gray, a 
sharp nose and chin, the face of a Reb- 
bir changed and rendered devious by 
civilization. 

Glystra flung the swords down on the 
table. “What are these worth to you?” 

The fat man looked at them and his 
face changed. He did not try to conceal 
his interest. “Where did you get these?” 
He reached out, gingerly felt the metal. 
“These are the finest steel . . . None but 
the South Rebbir hetman carry steel like 
this.” 

“I’ll part with them cheap,” said 
Glystra. 

The armourer looked up with quick 
light in his eye. “What is your wish? A 
sack of peraldines? A four-tier helmet, 
mother-of-pearl perhaps, crowned by a 
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Magic Mountain opal?" 

“No," said Glystra. “It’s easier than 
that. An hour ago my woman was taken 
into the big dome, or temple, whatever 
you call it. I want her back.” 

“Two steel swords for a woman?” 
demanded the merchant incredulously. 
“Do you joke? I’ll furnish you fourteen 
virgins beautiful as the morning sun for 
the two swords.” 

“No,” said Glystra. “I want this par- 
ticular woman.” 

The merchant absent-mindedly felt of 
his neck, stared into the shadow of his 
shop. “In truth, I covet the swords . . . 
And yet I own but one head.” He 
stroked the shiny metal with a reverent 
hand. “Still — each of these blades rep- 
resents a thousand heads — a thousand 
bits of iron, melted and annealed, 
cleared of dross, heated and quenched, 
honed for half a year.” He picked up 
one of the swords. “The Dongmen are 
unpredictable ; at times they seem fool- 
ish and old, and then one hears of their 
craft and cruelty, so that an honest man 
never knows what to believe. . . .” 
Glystra fidgeted. Time was passing; 
minutes kneaded dull fingers into his 
mind. Nancy — his mind wavered side- 
wise into the possibilities. Then a floor 
of hardness seemed to rise up under his 
misgivings. Suppose she were bedded, 
raped; if that were the worst, there 
was no irreparable harm done . . . Pos- 
sibly she might be allowed a respite. 
One hour, two hours? Perhaps bathed, 
perfumed, clothed? It all depended 
upon the fastidiousness of her captor. 

He became aware of the merchant’s 
calculation. “Well?” 

“Just exactly what do you want of 
me?” 

“I want this woman. She is young 
and beautiful. I imagine she has been 
taken to someone’s private chamber.” 
With an expression of surprise at his 
ignorance, the merchant shook his head. 
“The priests are celibate. Only the 
herarchs allow themselves the use of 
women. More likely she has been taken 
to the pens.” 



“I know nothing of the temple,” said 
Glystra. “I want the help of someone 
who does.” 

The merchant nodded. “I see. You 
want help. You’ll risk your own head 
then?” 

“Yes,” said Glystra angrily, “but drop 
the idea that you won’t be risking yours 
along with me.” 

“I won’t” said the merchant coolly. 
“But there is one who will.” He pushed 
with his foot under the counter. A 
moment later a chunky young man with 
a face harder and bomer than his fa- 
ther’s entered the room. His eyes fell 
on the swords; he uttered a sharp ex- 
clamation, took a step forward, halted, 
looked at Glystra. 

“My son Nymaster,” said the mer- 
chant. He turned to the young man. 
“One of the blades is yours. First you 
must take this man through Nello’s 
crevice into the temple. Wear robes, 
take an extra robe with you. This man 
will point out a woman he wants; no 
doubt she’ll be pent in the pens. You will 
bribe Koromutin. Promise him a por- 
phyry dagger. Bring the woman back 
outside.” 

“Is that the all of it?” 

“That’s everything.” 

“Then the blade is mine?” 

“The blade is yours.” 

Nymaster turned, motioned to Gly- 
stra with an air of calm execution. 
“Come.” 

“One moment,” said Glystra. He went 
to the door. “Corbus.” 

Corbus slouched into the room, looked 
around expressionlessly. 

Glystra pointed to the two blades. 
“If I return with Nancy, this man re- 
ceives the two swords. If neither of us 
returns — kill him.” 

The merchant voiced an inarticulate 
protest. Glystra glared at him, “Do you 
think I trust you?” 

“Trust?” said the merchant with a 
puzzled expression. “Trust? What word 
is that?” And he tested it several times 
more. 

Glystra gave Corbus a wolfish grin. 
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1 "If I don’t see you again — good luck. 
i Set yourself up as an emperor some- 
where.” 

The merchant conferred earnestly 
with his son, gesticulating with the 
, palm of one hand. The son wore a sub- 
dued expression. 

Nymaster beckoned to Glystra; they 
left the shop, walked around the build- 
ing, entered an alley between two fences 
over which fern fronds fell. Nymaster 
stopped at a little shed. He pressed 
^ heavily on one foot, the door swung 
open. He reached in, tossed a bundle to 
! Glystra. “Wear this.” 

It was a white gown with a tall 
^ peaked hood. Glystra pulled it over his 
head. “Now this,” said Nymaster — a 
maroon sleeveless smock an inch shorter 
than the first garment. “And this” — 
a loose gown of black still shorter, with 
a second hood. 

Nymaster dressed himself similarly. 
"It’s the wear of a Dongman Ordinary 
— a lay priest. Once inside the temple 
no one will look at us.” He tied a third 
set of robes into a neat bundle, looked 
: up and down the alley. “This way — 

quickly.” 

They ran a hundred feet to a portal 
in the fence, passed through into a rank 
garden of fern. The ground was marshy 
and quivered underfoot. The ferns 
crackled and snapped in the wind. 

Nymaster halted, then stole forward 
carefully, stopped once more, held out 
a hand admonishing silence. Looking 
past him, through a screen of wire vine, 
Glystra saw a tall spindly man with a 
gray concave face and a crooked nose 
standing idly in the sunlight. He car- 
ried a quirt in a long gnarled hand, 
which he slapped idly against his black 
boots. A little distance away six chil- 
dren of varying ages squatted in a truck 
garden, grubbing weeds with sharp 
sticks. Their ankles were knotted to- 
• gether with greasy twine, their only gar- 
ment was a loose smock of coarse cloth. 

Nymaster leaned back, whispered, 
“To reach the wall we’ve got to pass 
Nello; we can’t let him see us, he will 



raise an outcry.” 

He bent picked up a clod, flung it hard 
at the little boy at the end of the line. 
The boy cried out, then quickly silenced 
himself, bent furtively to his work. 

Nello uncoiled like a lazy python, 
sauntered yawning across the sunny 
garden to the quivering boy, and raising 
his whip, carefully and without haste 
striped the child’s buttocks. Once — 
twice — three times — 

Nymaster pulled at Glystra’s arms. 
“Now while he’s absorbed in his enjoy- 
ment. . . .” 

Glystra let himself be pulled across 
the patch of open space, behind a wall 
of crumbling stone. Nymaster scurried 
now at top speed, the skirts of his gar- 
ment flapping in three-colored flashes. 

B y a thick cycad with a trunk like 
the skin of a pineapple he paused, 
looked in all directions, and finally 
peered through the fronds at the top of 
Myrtlesee dome. 

“Sometimes a priest stands in the 
turret watching across the desert. This 
is when they expect important guests, 
and wish to ready the oracle.” He 
peered, squinted. "Hah, there he is, 
scanning the wide world.” 

Glystra saw the dark shape in a cage 
atop the dome, standing stiff as a gar- 
goyle. 

“No matter,” said Nymaster. “He 
will never notice us; his gaze is out in 
the air-layers.” He climbed the wall, 
using chinks and crevices in the rock for 
foot and hand holds. Halfway up he 
disappeared from view, and Glystra, 
following him up the wall, came upon 
a narrow gap invisible from below. 

Nymaster’s voice came from below. 
“The wall was built for show, and hol- 
low. There is an avenue within.” 

Glystra heard a clink, a click and 
sparks flew through the darkness. A line 
of hot smoulder pulsed as Nymaster 
blew, burst into a tongue of flame, from 
which he lit a torch. 

Nymaster strode ahead confidently, 
a lord in his own realm. They walked 
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a hundred yards, two hundred yards, 
across damp well-packed clay. Then the 
wall ended against blank stone. At their 
feet was a pit into which Nymaster low- 
ered himself. 

“Careful,” he muttered. “The foot- 
holds are only cut into clay. Get a good 
toe-grip.” 

Glystra descended eight feet, ducked 
under the foundations of a heavy wall, 
crawled up a slanting passage. 

“Now,” said Nymaster, “we’re under 
the floor of the Main College. Over 
there — ” he pointed — “is the Veridica- 
rium, where the oracle sits.” 

Footfalls sounded above — hasty yet 
light, with an odd hesitancy. Nymaster 
cocked his head. “That’s the Sacristy, 
old Caper. When he was young a ma- 
licious slave poisoned her teeth, and 
when he made demands on her, she bit 
his thigh. The wound never healed and 
his leg is no thicker than a wand.” 

A second mass of rock barred their 
way. Nymaster said, “This is the ora- 
cle’s pedestal. Now we must be careful. 
Hold your head away from the light, 
say nothing. If we are halted and recog- 
nized — ” ' 

“What then?” 

“It depends on who the villain is, and 
his rank. The most dangerous are the 
novices in black fringes, who are over- 
zealous, and the Herarchs, with gold 
baubles on their hoods. The ordinaries 
are less conscientious.” 

“What do you plan?” 

“This passage leads to the pens where 
prisoners, s'aves and exchanges are pent 
before processing.” 

“Processing? Do you mean serving as 
an oracle?” 

Nymaster shook his head. “By no 
means. The oracle needs the wisdom of 
four men to guide his thoughts, and for 
every dissertation of an oracle three 
men beside himself must be processed. 
He himself serves as fourth man, for 
the next oracle.” 

Glystra, gripped by a sudden impa- 
tience, waved his hand. “Let’s hurry.” 
“Now — absolute quiet,” warned Ny- 



master. He led around the rock, up a 
rude wooden ladder, from- which he 
rolled off onto a shelf. He fixed the torch 
in a rope socket, and crawled off on his 
stomach through the darkness. Glystra 
came after. Overhead a stone floor 
pressed into his back. 

Nymaster stopped and Glystra ran 
into his feet. Nymaster listened, then 
jerked forward. 

“Follow me, swiftly.” 

He disappeared. Glystra almost fell 
into a dim hole. He swung himself 
down, stood on a stone floor at Ny- 
master’s back. Vile-smelling water 
gurgled past his feet. Nymaster strode 
toward the light, a shaft of feeble yel- 
low shining down a flight of steps. He 
climbed the steps and without hesitation 
stepped out into the light. 

Glystra followed. 

The air was hot and reeked with an 
oily stench that knotted his stomach. 
From a wide archway came sounds of 
industry. 

Nymaster marched past without 
pause. Glystra followed on his heels. He 
turned his head, looked into a bin — into 
the blank dead eyes of Bishop. 

Glystra made a moaning coughing 
sound, stopped short. He felt Nymas- 
ter’s hard arm, heard his petulant voice. 
“What’s the trouble?” 

“That is the head of my friend.” 
“Ah.” Nymaster was uninterested. 
“Beyond is the extraction room where 
the head is tapped of its wisdom. ... It 
is a precise art, so I am given to under- 
stand, and not easily mastered.” He 
looked sardonically at Glystra. “Well — ?” 
Glystra pushed himself away from the 
wall. “Yes. Let’s get it over with.” 

By a heroic effort he restrained his 
gorge. Nymaster impatiently hurried 
off down the corridor. 

M en in robes passed — two-three, 
four — without paying them heed. 
Then Nymaster stopped short. “There, 
behind this wall are the pens. Look in 
through the chinks and pick out your 
woman.” 
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Glystra pressed close to the stone wall, 
peered through an irregular hole at 
about eye-level. A dozen men and wom- 
en, completely naked, stood in the middle 
of the room, or sat limply on stone 
benches. Their hair had been shaved, 
and their pates daubed with paint of 
either blue, green or yellow. 

“Well — which one is she?” snapped 
Nymaster. “That one at the far end?” 
This was a long-headed creature with 
pendant breasts and a yellow wrinkled 
belly. 

“No,” said Glystra. “She’s not here.” 

“Ha,” muttered Nymaster. “Hm, this 
poses a problem . . . Very difficult — and 
I fear past the scope of our agreement.” 

“Nonsense!” said Glystra in a deadly 
voice. “The agreement was to find the 
woman and bring her out, wherever she 
was ... So now take me to her, or I’ll 
kill you here and now!” 

“I don’t know where to look for her,” 
explained Nymaster in a patient voice. 

“Find out then !” 

Nymaster frowned. “I’ll ask Koro- 
mutin. Wait here — ” 

“No. I’ll come with you.” 

Nymaster growled under his breath, 
and turned off down the passage. He 
thrust his head into a little chamber. 
The man within was fat and middle- 
aged. He wore a spotless white tunic 
and an immaculate collar of ruffled lace. 
He appeared soft, pompous, petulant, 
effeminate, capable of irresponsible 
spite. He was not surprised to see Ny- 
master and resentful only to the extent 
that as an important official, his time 
was valuable. 

Nymaster spoke to him in a low voice, 
which Glystra bent forward to hear. 
Koromutin’s eyes rested on him, probed 
under his hood. 

“ — he says she’s not in the pen; he 
won’t leave till he finds her. She must 
own the key to his life; she must be a 
witch. No woman is worth such effort 
and expense. But in any event we must 
have her.” 

Koromutin frowned judiciously. 
“This woman evidently must be pent up- 



stairs for personal use. If so — well, how 
much does your father put forward? 
Now I mind me of a certain dagger of 
good Philemon porphyry. ...” 

Nymaster nodded. “It shall be yours.” 

Koromutin rubbed his hands, bounded 
to his feet, examined Glystra with a 
new speculation. “The woman is evi- 
dently a rich queen. My dear sir,” he 
bowed, “I salute your loyalty. Allow me 
to assist your search.” He turned, not 
waiting for Glystra’s answer, flounced 
down the hall. 

They climbed a flight of curving 
stairs. From above came the sound of 
footsteps descending. Koromutin bowed 
with vast obsequiousness. 

“Bow!” hissed Nymaster. “The Pre- 
fect Superior!” 

Glystra bowed low. He saw the hem 
of priestly robes, exceedingly rich. The 
white was a silky floss; the red, a fur 
soft as the pelt of a mole; the black, a 
heavier fur. A peevish voice said, 
“Where are you, Koromutin? An oracu- 
lation will shortly be in progress, and 
where is the wisdom? You are remiss.” 

Koromutin spoke resonant apologies. 
Tre Prefect Superior returned upstairs. 
Koromutin trotted back to his cubicle, 
where he donned a high-collared gar- 
ment of stiff white brocade embroidered 
with scarlet spiders and a tall white 
conical hat with ear flaps and cheek 
guards which almost hid his face. 

“Why the delay?” hissed Glystra. 

JSfymaster shrugged. “Old Koromutin 
holds the post of Inculcator, and that is 
his ceremonial regalia. We will be de- 
layed.” 

Glystra said fretfully, “We have no 
time for it; let’s get about our busi- 
ness.” 

Nymaster shook his head. “Not pos- 
sible. Koramutin is bound to the orac- 
ulation. In any event, I wish to witness 
the rite ; never have I watched an oracle 
at his revelations.” 

Glystra growled threats but Nymaster 
could not be moved. “Wait till Koro- 
mutin leads us to the woman. She is not 
in the pens, you saw as much yourself.” 
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Glystra, fuming and disquieted, was 
forced to be content. 

XVII 

Mi.OROMUTIN continued his prepar- 
ations. From a locked cabinet he 
brought a jar of a murky yellow fluid, 
from which he filled a rude hypodermic. 

“What’s that stuff?” demanded Gly- 
stra contemptuously. 

“That is wisdom.” Koromutin spoke 
with unctuous complamency. “The head 
glands of four men go into each charge ; 
the material is concentrated sagacity.” 
Hormones, pineal fluid, thought Gly- 
stra ; God only knew what nastiness. 

Koromutin replaced the jar of fluid in 
the cabinet, clamped the hypodermic to 
the front of his hat like a holy emblem. 
“Now — to the Veridicarium.” 

He led Nymaster and Glystra down 
the corridor, up the stairs, along a wide 
passage to the central hall under the 
dome — a large twelve-sided room pan- 
elled with mothe-of-pearl and swim- 
ming with pale gray color. In the center 
rose a dais of black wood holding a 
single chair. 

There were only two dozen priests in 
the hall, arranged in a semi-circle, 
chanting a litany of monosyllabic gib- 
berish unintelligible to Glystra, and, he 
suspected, equally meaningless to the 
priests. 

“Only a score,” muttered Koromutin. 
“The Lord Voivode will not be pleased. 
He bases the value of the oracle’s wis- 
dom by the number of priests in the 
hall ... I must wait here, in the alcove.” 
His voice came muffled as if from under 
the robes. “By custom, I follow the 
oracle.” He glanced around the hall. 
“You two had best go by the Boreal 
Wall, lest some stripling novice peer 
under your hood and raise an outcry.” 
Nymaster and Glystra took incon- 
spicuous positions against a- great 
carved screen. A moment later an egg- 
shaped palanquin curtained with peach 
satin and fringed with blue tassels was 
borne into the hall. Four black men in 



red breeches served as porters; two 
girls followed with a chair of withe 
and clever pink bladder cushions. 

The porters set down the equipage ; a 
red-faced little man hopped out from 
between the cutains, seated himself in 
the chair which was hurriedly thrust 
under him. 

He beckoned furiously, to no one in 
particular, to the world at large. “Haste, 
haste!” he wheezed. “Life is running 
out! The light leaves my eyes while I 
sit here !” 

The Prefect Superior approached 
him, bowed his head with nicely calcu- 
lated respect. “Perhaps the Lord Voi- 
vode would care to refresh himself dur- 
ing the preliminary rites.” 

“Devil take the preliminaries!” 
bawled the Voivode. “In any event I 
note but a niggardly score of priests 
here to honor my presence ; such make- 
shift preliminaries I can well spare. Let 
us to the oraculating; this time let him 
be a stalwart in his prime — a Rebbir, 
a Bode, a Juillard. No more like that 
senile Delta-man who died two minutes 
after the spasms left him.” 

Tre prefect bowed. “We will seek to 
oblige you. Voivode.” He looked up at 
a sound. “The oracle comes.” 

Two priests entered the room sup- 
porting between them a black-haired 
man in a white smock. He stared back 
and forth like a trapped animal, digging 
his heels into the floor. 

The Lord Voivode roared in con- 
tempt. “Is this the creature who is to 
advise me ? Faugh ! He appears unable 
to do more than empty his bowels in 
fear !” 

The prefect spoke with imperturbable 
suavity. “Let your misgivings vanish, 
Lord Voivode. He speaks with the wis- 
dom of four men.” 

The wretch in the white smock was 
hoisted to the chair on the dais, where 
he sat trembling. 

The Lord Voivode watched in ill-con- 
cealed disgust. “I believe I can tell him 
more than he can tell me, even with his 
wisdom quadrupled; all he knows is 
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■1' fear. And once again the precious in- 
< slants of my life are wasted futilely; 
where will I find just treatment?” 

The prefect shrugged. “The world is 
wide; perhaps somewhere oracles exist 
superior to ours here at Myrtlesee Foun- 
tain. The Lord Voivode might with ad- 
vantage put his questions to one of 
. those other omniscients.” 

The Voivode spluttered, abruptly 
lapsed into silence. 

N OW appeared Koromutin, stately and 
ceremonious in his stiff gown. He 
I climbed the dais, lifted the hypodermic 
'■ down from his hat, plunged it home in 
the oracle’s neck. The oracle tensed, 
arched his back like a bow, flung his 
( elbows out, thrust his chin hard into 
k the air. For a moment he sat rigid, then 
[ slumped, limp as seaweed into the chair. 
He put his head into his hand, rubbing 
his forehead. 

There was dead silence in the cham- 
i ber. The oracle rubbed his forehead. 

I His foot jerked. His head bobbed. 
! Sounds came from his mouth. He raised 
{ his head in bewilderment. His shoul- 
ders quivered, his feet jerked again, his 
f nose twitched. A swift babble poured 
from his mouth, rising in pitch. He 
yelled, in a hoarse bawling voice. His 
; body quivered, jerked — faster, faster. 
He was vibrating as if the dais were 
rocking. 

Glystra watched with fascinated eyes. 
“Is that the wisdom? I find no sense in 
this screaming?” 

“Quiet.” 

The man was in wildest agony. Mois- 
ture dripped from his mouth, his face 
muscles were knotted into ropes, his 
eyes glared like lamps. 

The Lord Voivode leaned forward, 
smiling and nodding. He turned to the 
prefect who bent respectfully, put a 
query inaudible over the yammer of the 
oracle. The prefect nodded calmly* 
straightened, teetered back and forth 
on his heels, hands behind his back. 

The oracle sprang to his feet. His 
back arched, the breath rattled past lips 



which were pulled back from teeth . . . 
Then he settled limply into the chair. 
He sat still, calm and serene, as if agony 
had purged away all the dross in his 
soul and left him with a vast meditative 
coolness. 

In the silence the prefect’s* murmur 
to the Voivode was clearly distinguish- 
able : “He’s now on the settle. You have 
perhaps five minutes of wisdom before 
he dies.” 

The Voivode hitched himself forward. 
“Oracle, answer well, how long have I 
to live ?” 

The oracle smiled wearily. “You ask 
triviality — and I shall answer. Why 
not? So — from the position of your body, 
from your gait, from certain mental 
considerations, it is evident that you are 
eaten by an internal canker. Your 
breath reeks of decay. I judge your life 
at a year, no more.” 

The Voivode turned a contorted face 
to the prefect. “Take him away; he is 
a liar! I pay good slaves and then he 
tells me lies. ...” 

The prefect held up a calm hand. 
“Never come to Myrtlesee Fountain for 
flattery or bolus. Voivode; you will hear 
only truth.” 

The Voivode turned back to the or- 
acle. “How may I extend my life?” 

“I have no certain knowledge. A 
reasonable regimen would include bland 
foods, abstinence from stimulating nar- 
cotics and gland revitalizers, a program 
of charitable deeds to ease your mind.” 

The Voivode twisted angrily back to 
the prefect. “You have gulled me; this 
creature voids the most odious nonsense. 
Why does he not reveal the formula?” 

“What formula?” inquired the prefect 
without concern. 

“The mixing of the elixir of eternal 
life!” roared the Voivode. “What else?” 

The prefect shrugged. “Ask him your- 
self.” 

The Voivode dictated the question. 
The oracle listened politely. 

“There is no such information in my 
experience, and insufficient data to syn- 
thesize such a formula.” 
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I N MORE gentle tones the prefect 
suggested, “Ask only such informa- 
tion as lies in the realm of the natural. 
The oracle is no seer, like the Witthorns 
or the Edelweiss Hags.” 

The Voivode’s face turned a mottled 
purple. “How may I best secure my son 
his inheritance?” 

“In a state isolated from external in- 
fluence a ruler can rule from tradition, 
by force or by the desire and acquies- 
cence of his subjects. The last of these 
guarantees the most stable reign.” 

“Go on, go on !” screamed the Voi- 
vode. “Time fleets: You will die at any 
moment?” 

“Strange,” said the oracle with a 
weary smile, “when now for the first 
time I have started to live.” 

“Speak!” said the prefect sharply. 
“Your dynasty started with yourself, 
when you poisoned the previous voivode ; 
there is no tradition of rule. Your son 
might therefore maintain himself by 
force. The process is simple. He must 
kill all who dispute his leadership. These 
acts will win him new enemies, and he 
must kill these likewise. If he is able to 
kill faster than his enemies are able to 
gather their strength, he will remain in 
power.” 

“Impossible! My son is a popinjay. I 
am surrounded by traitors, preening 
cock-o’-the-walk underlings who wait 
the time of my death as the signal to 
rob and pillage.” 

“In this case your son must prove 
himself a ruler so able that no one will 
desire to be rid of him.” 

The Voivode’s eyes grew dim. His 
gaze went far away, perhaps to the 
face of his son. 

“To foster this situation, you must 
institute a change in your own policies. 
Examine every act of your officials from 
the viewpoint of the least privileged 
members of the state, and modify your 
policies accordingly ; then when you die, 
your son will be floated on a reservoir 
of good will and loyalty.” 

The Voivode leaned back in his chair. 



looked quizzically up at the prefect.’ I 
“And it is for this that I have paid I 
twenty sound slaves and five ounces of i 
copper?” 

The prefect was undisturbed. “He has ; 
outlined a course of action to guide you. 

He has answered your questions.” 

“But,” the Voivode protested, “he 
told me nothing pleasant!” 

The prefect looked blandly up along 
the mother-of-pearl panelling. “At Myr- 
tlesee Fountain you will hear no flattery, 
no spurious evasions. You hear exacti- , 
tude and truth.” 

The Voivode swelled, puffed, blew out 
his cheeks. 

“Very well, another question. The 
Delta-men have been raiding all Cridgin 
Valley and stealing cattle. My soldiers _ 
flounder in the mud and reeds. How ; 
best may I abate this nuisance? What 
can I do?” 

“Plant bush-vine on the Imsidiption : 
Hills.” - 

The Voivode sputtered; the prefect 
said hastily, “Explain if you please.” 

“The Delta-folk subsist by preference ; 
on clams. For centuries they have culti- j 
vated clam beds. You have grazed your ^ 
pechavies on the Imsidiption slopes so i 
steadily that the vegetation is gone and ■ 
the rain washes great quantities of silt ; 
ipto River Pannasic. This silt is de- 
posited on the clam beds, the clams die. « 
In hunger the Delta-men raid the cattle 
of the valley. To abate the nuisance, 
remove the cause.” 

“They have been impudent and ; 
treacherous; I want revenge.” 

“You will never achieve your wish,” 
the oracle said. 

The Voivode leapt to his feet. He 
seized a stone jar from his palanquin, 
threw it viciously at the oracle, struck 
him on the chest. The prefect held up 
an outraged hand; the Voivode darted 
him a look of black malice, flung aside 
the girls, jumped into the palanquin. 
The four black porters silently lifted 
the poles to their shoulders, started for 
the door. 
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^HE oracle had closed his eyes. His 
mouth drooped. A tic twisted his 
lips. He began to gasp — great gulping 
breaths. His fingers clenched, un- 
clenched. Glystra, watching in fascina- 
tion, started forward, but Nymaster 
clutched him, drew him back. 

“Are you mad? Do you not value 
your head?” 

Koromutin marched past, motioned 
significantly. “Await me in the corri- 
dor.” 

“Hurry!” said Glystra. 

Koromutin gave him a glance of word- 
less contempt, disappeared down the 
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Steward in the lead— along interminable 
corridors, up another flight of stairs. 
Glystra heard a sound which caused him 
to halt in his tracks — a low-pitched 
steady hum. 

Gentile turned impatiently. “Come 
now, I will show you the woman, then 
my task is done.” 

“What causes that sound?” asked 
Glystra. 

“Look through the grating; you will 
see the source. It is a glass and metal 
organism that talks in distant voices — 
a thing of potency, but not of our pres- 
ent interest. Come.” 



passage. An endless ten minutes later 
he returned, wearing his usual white 
and blue robe. Without a word or glance 
he turned up stepis glowing with ver- 
milion lacquer, which gave on an ar- 
cade circling the dome. Through tall 
arches Glystra could see across the 
oasis, past the shimmer of the desert 
to the black hills, now hazy in the after- 
noon light. 

Koromutin turned up another flight 
of stairs, and they came out into an- 
other corridor circling the dome. This 
time the openings overlooked the hall 
below. Koromutin turned into a small 
office. A man almost his twin sat at a 
desk. Koromutin waved Nymaster and 
Glystra back, approached the desk, 
spoke with great earnestness, and pres- 
ently received an answer of equal 
import. • ' 

Koromutin beckoned to Nymaster. 
“This is Gentile, the Steward Ordain. 
He can help us, if your father will part 
with a second dagger of workmanship 
like that I am to receive.” 

Nymaster grumbled and cursed. “It 
can be so arranged.” 

Koromutin nodded and the little man 
at the desk, as if waiting the signal, 
arose, stepped out into the hall. 

“He has seen the woman in question,” 
said Koromutin in a confidential under- 
tone, “and can take you to her quarters. 

I leave you in his care. Walk discreetly, 
for now you tread in high places.” 

They continued, with Gentile the 



Glystra peered through the grating. 
He saw modern electronic equipment 
arranged and hooked together in a man- 
ner that suggested knowledgeable im- 
provisation. A rough table held a speak- 
er, a microphone, a bank of controls, 
and behind, the twenty parallel fins 
which carried the printed circuits, 
served as condensers, resistances, im- 
pedances . . . Glystra stared, the sight 
opening an entirely new range of 
possibilities. 

“Come, come, come!” barked the stew- 
ard. “I wish to keep my head on my 
shoulders, even if you care nothing for 
yours.” 

“How much further?" snapped Ny- 
master. The affair was taking him 
farther afield than he had bargained for. 

“A few steps, no more, then you shall 
see the woman; but mind you, take 
care not to make your presence known 
or else we’ll all dangle and our Treads 
will be drained.” 

“What!” barked Glystra savagely. 
Nymaster gripped his arm, shook his 
head urgently. “Don't antagonize the 
old fool,” he whispered. “Otherwise 
we’ll never find her.” 

XVIII 

'T 

Ji- HEY continued, walking on heavy 
green carpet along a corridor which 
constantly curved out of sight ahead. 
At last Gentile halted at a door of heavy 
wood. He looked furtively behind, then 
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stooped with the ease of much practise, 
peered through the crack where the 
hinges dented the jamb. 

He turned, motioned to Glystra, 
“Come now, look. Assure yourself of her 
presence — then we must leave. At any 
moment the High Dain may appear.” 

Glystra, smiling grimly, looked 
-through the crack. 

Nancy. She sat in a cushioned chair, 
head back, eyes half-closed. She wore 
loose pajamas of dull green brocade; 
her hair was bright and clean, she 
looked as if she had only just finished 
scrubbing herself. Her face was blank, 
expressionless; or rather, she wore an 
expression Glystra could not identify. 

With his left hand Glystra felt for 
the latch of the door. In his right hand 
he held his ion-shine. The fat steward 
squawked. “Stand back, stand back! 
Now we must depart!” He plucked Gly- 
stra’s sleeve v/ith angry fingers. 

Glystra shoved him away. “Nymaster, 
take care of this fool.” 

The door was not locked. He flung it 
open, stood square in the doorway. 

Nancy looked up with wide eyes. 
“Claude ” 

She slowly put her feet to the floor, 
stood up. She did not rush to him in 
gladness and relief. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked qui- 
etly. “What’s happened to you?” 

“Nothing.” Her voice was- listless. 
“I’m all right.” 

“Let’s get moving. There’s not too 
much time.” 

He put an arm around her shoulders, 
urged her forward. She seemed limp, 
dazed. 

Nymaster held the steward negligent- 
ly by the nape of the neck. Glystra 
looked deep into his frightened and out- 
raged countenance. “Back to the radio 
room.” The steward jerked around, 
trotted whimpering back along the 
amber-lit corridor. 

Downstairs, back along vaguely re- 
membered ways. Glystra held his ion- 
shine in one hand, Nancy’s arm in the 
other. 



A hum, an electric susurration. 

Glystra pushed into the room. A thin 
man in a blue smock looked up. Glystra 
said, “Stand up, be quiet and you won’t 
get hurt.” 

The operator slowly rose to his feet, 
his eyes on Glystra’s ion-shine. He knew 
it for what it was. Glystra said, “You’re 
an Earthman.” 

“That’s right. What of it?” 

“You set up this equipment?” 

The operator turned a contemptuous 
glance along the table? “What there is 
of it . . . Anything wrong with that? 
What’s your argument?” 

“Get me Earth Enclave.” 

“No, sir. I won’t do it. I value my life 
pretty high, mister. If you want Earth 
Enclave, call it yourself. I can’t stop 
you with that heater on me.” 

Glystra took a sinister step forward, 
but the man’s face changed not a flicker. 
“Stand against the wall, next to the 
steward . . . Nancy!” 

“Yes, Claude?” 

“Come in here, stand over by the wall, 
out of the way. Don’t move.” 

She walked slowly to where he had 
indicated. She was trembling, her eyes 
roved around the room, up and down 
the walls. 

She licked her lips, started to speak, 
thought better of it. 

Glystra sat down at the table, looked 
over the equipment. Power from a small 
pile — a simple short-wave outfit like that 
owned by a million high school boys on 
Earth. 

He snapped the “On” switch. “What’s 
the Enclave frequency?” 

“No idea.” 

Glystra opened a file index, flipped to 
E. “Earth Enclave, Official Monitor — 
Code 181933.” The control panel dis- 
played six tuning knobs. Under the first 
was the symbol “0,” under the second 
“10,” under the third “100,” and so by 
multiples of ten to the sixth. Evidently, 
thought Glystra, each knob tuned a 
decimal place of the frequency. He set ' 
the sixth knob to “1,” the second to “8” 

— he looked up, listened. 
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■p’OOTSTEPS sounded along the hall, 
^ heavy hard feet, and Nancy wailed, 
a wordless sound of desperation. 

“Quiet!” hissed Glystra. He bent to 
the dials. “1”— “9”— 

The door swung open. A heavy black- 
browed face looked in. Instantly the 
steward was on his belly. “Holy Dain, 
it was never my will, none of my 
doing. ...” 

Mercodion looked over his shoulder 
into the corridor. “Inside. Seize those 
men.” 

Glystra bent to the dials “3” — one 
more dial to go. Burly men trooped into 
the room; Nancy staggered out from 
the wall, her face drawn and bloodless, 
She stood in the line of fire. “Nancy!” 
cried Glystra. “Get back!” He aimed 
his ion-shine. She stood between him and 
the High Dain. “I’m sorry,” whispered 
Glystra huskily. “It’s bigger than your 
life. . . 

He squeezed the button. Violet light, 
ghastly on white faces. A sigh. The light 
flickered, went out. No power. 

Three men in black robes rushed him. 
He fought, wild and savage as any Reb- 
bir. The table tottered, toppled. In spite 
of the operator’s frantic efforts the 
equipment crashed, jangled to the floor. 
At this point Nymaster bolted from the 
room. His feet pounded down the 
corridor. 

Glystra was fighting from the corner, 
using elbows, fists, knees. The black- 
robed men beat him to the floor, kicked 
his head, wrenched his arms up hard 
behind his back, punishing him. 

“Truss him well,” said Mercodion. 
“Take him down to the pen.” 

They marched him along the corri- 
dors, down the stairs, along the arcade 
overlooking the oasis. 

A black speck streaked low across 
the sky. Glystra uttered a hoarse cry. 
“There’s an air-car! An Earthman!” 

He stopped, tried to pull close to the 
window. “An Earth air-car!” 

“An Earth air-car,” said Mercodion 
easily, “but not from Earth. From Gros- 
garth.” 



“Grosgarth?” Glystra’s mind worked 
sluggishly. “Only one man in Gros- 
garth would own an air-car — ” 

“Exactly.” 

“Does the Bajarnum know-^” 

“The Bajarnum knows you’re here. 
Do you think he owns an air-car and no 
radio?” 

He said to the black-robed men, “Take 
him to the pens,* I must greet Charley 
Lysidder . . . Watch him carefully, he’s 
desperate.” 

Glystra stood in the middle of the 
stone floor, naked, damp, miserable. His 
clothes had been stripped from him, his 
head was shaved, he had been drenched 
in an acrid fluid smelling of vinegar. 

These were the pens of Myrtlesee 
Fountain. The air was gruel-thick with 
latrine reek and slaughter-house odors, 
seeping in with the steam from the 
proces.sing rooms. Glystra breathed 
through his mouth to escape awareness 
of the stink. Horrible odor — but it was 
a poor time to be fastidious. He frowned. 
Strange. A' component of the stench was 
a heavy, pungent, almost sweet, smell 
which tickled his memory. 

He stood quietly, trying to think. 
Difficult. The stone floor oozed under 
his bare feet. Four old women crouching 
beside the wall moaned without pause. 
A thin red-eyed man vilified a blowsy 
woman with waist-long blonde hair, 
which for some reason had not been 
shaved. She sobbed into her hands, 
without apparent attention to the curses 
of the man — guttural throat-catching 
sobs. Steam and stench poured in from 
the processing room ‘through chinks 
and cracks in the stone, likewise bars 
of yellow light flickering through the 
steam. With the light and the steam 
came the sounds of the processing: 
boiling, pounding, rasping,, loud con- 
versation. 

Eyes looked in at him, through the 
hole to the corridor, blinked, passed 
on . . . Unreality. Why was he here? He 
was waiting to have his head boiled. Like 
Bishop’s head. Pianza was lucky; he 
lay buried beside the yellow reeds of 
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Lake Pellitante. Cloyville was luckier 
yet. Cloyville wore a grotesque puff of 
purple lace on his head, and played at 
being both master and servant. 

This was the low ebb. Nearly the low 
ebb. Much of a man’s dignity went with 
his hair. There was one more notch to 
slip — from naked, humiliation into the 
anonymous soup of the processing pots. 
It was almost foreordained, this last 
notch. It had been a steady progress 
down a slope toward lesser and lesser 
life, morale, power ... A whiff of the 
pungent sweet odor came from the proc- 
essing rooms, stronger than ever. It 
was definitely familiar. Lemon-verbena? 
Musk? Hair-oil? No. Something clicked 
in Glystra’s mind. Zygage! He went to 
the wall, peered through a chink. 

A LMOST under his face a tray held 
four neatly arranged heads, with 
their brain-pans sawed off to display 
the mottled contents. 

Glystra twisted away his gaze. To 
the right a cauldron bubbled ; to the left 
a bin held acorn-shaped fruits. Zygage, 
indeed. He watched in fascination. A 
man, sweating and pallid, in clammy 
black leather breeches and a blue neck- 
erchief, scooped up a shovel-full of the 
zygage acorns, sprinkled them into the 
cauldron. 

Zygage! Gljstra turned away from 
the hole, thinking hard. If zygage were 
a constituent of the oracle-serum, why, 
then, the brain-extracts? Probably* no 
reason whatever; probably they were 
added only for their symbolic potency. 
Of course he could not be sure — but it 
seemed unlikely that pituitary and 
pineal soup would cause wild contortions 
like those he had witnessed in the Veri- 
dicarium. Much more likely that the 
zygage was the active ingredient ; such 
would be the parallel with Earth plant- 
extracts : marijuana, curare, opium, pe- 
jote, a dozen others less familiar. 

He thought of his own experience 
with zygage: exhilaration, then hang- 
over. The oracle’s reaction was the 
same, on a vastly exaggerated scale. 



Glystra pondered the episode. A miser- 
able terrified wretch had undergone tor- 
ment and catharsis to achieve a magnif. 
icent calm and rationality. 

It had been an amazing transforma- 
tion, baring the optimum personality 
apparently latent in every human being. 
How did the drug act? Glystra’s mind 
veered around the question : a problem 
for the scientists. It seemed to achieve 
the results of the great de-aberration 
institutes on Earth, possibly by the 
same essential methods: a churning 
through the events of a lifetime, the 
rejection of all subconscious obsessions 
and irrationality. A pity, thought Gly- 
stra, that a man only achieve this su- 
preme state to die. It was like the hang- 
over after his smoke-breathing ... In 
his brain there was a sudden silence, as 
if a mental clock had stopped ticking. 
Bishop had felt no hangover. Bishop 
had — he recalled Bishop’s intensified 
well-being after the zygage inhalation; 
apparently his habit of ingesting vita- 
mins had warded off the hangover. 

Vitamins . . . Perhaps the oracle died 
from exaggerated vitamin depletion. 
And the idea gave Glystra much to think 
about. He walked slowly back and forth 
across the damp stone floor. 

The woman with the yellow hair 
watched him dully; the red-eyed man 
spat. 

“Ssst.” 

Glystra looked toward the wall. Hos- 
tile eyes gleamed through the 'hole. He 
crossed the room, peered out into the 
corridor. 

It was Nymaster. His tough round 
face wore an expression of angry dis- 
comfort. “Now you lie in the pen.” he 
said in a low urgent voice. “So n - you 
dieft What then for my father? Your 
man will take away the swords, and 
possibly kill my father, for so you 
ordered.” 

True, thought Glystra. Nymaster had 
served him faithfully. “Bring me 
paper,” he said. “I will write to Corbus.” 

Nymaster handed through a greasy 
scrap of paper, a bit of sharp graphite. 
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Glystra hesitated. “Have you heard 
anything of — ” 

“Koromutin says you will be oracle. 
For Charley Lysidder himself. So the 
prefect told him while he was beating 
Koromutin.” 

Glystra pondered. “Can you bribe me 
free? I have other metal, other swords 
like yours." 

Nymaster shook his head. “A ton of 
iron would effect nothing now. Tonight 
Mercodion has ordained that you burn 
up your mind for the Bajamum.” 

The words sank into Glystra’s mind. 
He stared at Nymaster, scratching his 
cheek with a ruminative finger. “Can 
you bring Corbus back with you? For 
another sword of fine steel?” 

“Aye,” said Nymaster grudgingly. “I 
can do so ... A mortal risk — but I can 
do so.” 

“Then take him this note, and bring 
him back with you.” 

■j^OW the sounds and the stenches of 
the pen had no meaning for him. 
He paced up and down, whistling thinly 
through his teeth. 

Up, down, up, down, looking across 
the room at each turn, watching for 
Corbus’ face. 

A chilly thought struck him. He had 
guessed something of the mechanics of 
the plot against him. After Morwatz 
had failed, after he had eluded the sec- 
ond expedition by crossing the river 
Oust and dropping the high-line, he had 
been left to go his own way to Myrtle- 
see, but all the time, all the weary miles 
from Swamp City, he had merely been 
taking himself to a prearranged trap. 
The strategy was clear. He had been 
left to execute it himself. Suppose Cor- 
bus were part of the machinery? At 
this moment nothing was unthinkable. 

“Glystra.” 

He looked up, turned to the hole. It 
was Corbus in priest’s robes. Glystra 
glanced right and left, crossed the room. 

Corbus looked in at him quizzically. 
“How goes it?” 

Glystra pressed close to the hole. “l)id 
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you bring it?" he asked in a whisper. 

Corbus passed a little package 
through the hole. “And now what?” 
Glystra smiled thinly. “I don’t Imow. 
If I were you I’d start back down the 
monoline to Kirstendale. You can’t do 
any more here.” 

Corbus said, “You haven’t told me 
what you plan to do with the vitamins.” 
“I plan to eat them.” 

Corbus eyed him questioningly. “They 
been giving you bum chow?” 

“No. Just an idea I’ve got.” 

Corbus glanced up and down the cor- 
ridor. “With a big hammer I might 
make a hole in this wall — ” 

“No. There’d be a hundred priests 
out here at the first click. You go back 
to the sword-makers’, wait till tomor- 
row. If I’m not there then I’m never 
coming.” 

Corbus said coolly, “There’s one or 
two charges in the ion-shine. I’ve been 
half-hoping — ” his eyes glistened “ — ^to 
meet someone we know.” 

Glystra’s throat constricted. “I can’t 
believe it,” he muttered. 

Corbus said nothing. 

“She never had Bishop killed, I’m sure 
of it . . . It was an accident. Or he tried 
to stop her.” 

“No matter how you look at it — she’s 
part of the picture. Four good men killed 
— Bishop, Pianza, Darrot, Ketch. I’m 
not counting Vallusser; that little rat 
was in up to his neck. I’ve been watch- 
ing her a long time — ever since she in- 
sisted on joining our little suicide club.” 
Glystra laughed shortly. “I thought 
all the time it was — that she — ” he had 
no words to finish. 

Corbus nodded. “I know. One thing 
I’ll say for her, she put her life on the 
line alongside ours. She came out on top. 
She’s up there — ” he jerked his thumb 
“ — and you’re down here. What a stink- 
ing hole. What are they cooking?” 
“Brains,” said Glystra indifferently. 
“They distill out some kind of nerve 
juice which they mix with zygage and 
feed the oracles. It works on the oracles 
like the smoke worked on the Beaujolain 
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soldiers, only a thousand times more.” 
“And it kills them ?” 

“Dead as a mackerel.” 

“Tonight you’re the oracle.” 

Glystra held up the package Corbus 
had brought him. “I’ve got this. I don’t 
know what’s going to happen. From 
here out I’m playing strictly by ear. 
And,” he added, “I may be wrong, but 
I have a hunch there’ll be a few unfore- 
seen developments here at Myrtlesee 
Fountain and I’m not worrying.” 
Nymaster appeared behind Corbus. 
“Come, there’s a prefect on his way 
down. Come quick.” 

Glystra pressed close to the hole. “So 
long, Corbus.” 

Corbus waved his hand non-com- 
mitally. 

XIX 

TThE sun dropped behind the fronds 
of Myrtlesee Fountain. A mesh of cir- 
rus clouds flared golden in the sky. 
Dusk drifted in-* from eastern lands 
where night had already fallen over 
peoples and cities and tribes and castles 
still unseen. 

A marble pavilion extended to the east 
of Myrtlesee Dome, enclosed by a colon- 
nade of ornate design. Behind the colon- 
nade was a pond of still water, dimly 
reflecting the afterglow with the fronds 
and ferns of the grove silhouetted in 
reverse. Four blond and slender youths 
bearing torches came from the dome. 
Their hair was cut in effeminate bangs. 
They wore skin-tight costumes sewed 
of red and green diamonds, black satin 
slippers with curled toes. They set the 
torches in tripods of dark wood, re- 
turned within. 

A moment later six men in black kilts 
carried forth a square table which they 
placed in the exact center of the pavil- 
ion. The blond boys brought chairs, and 
the men in black kilts marched away in 
a single file. 

The boys spread the table with a gold 
and brown-striped cloth, giggling like 
girls. At the center they arranged a 



miniature landscape — Myrtlesee Foun- 
tain in exact detail, complete with dome 
and pavilion, even to a table on the pa- 
vilion where five persons sat to the light 
of tiny candles. 

Flagons of liquor and wine were 
bedded in ice, trays of crystallized 
fruits, tablets of insect gland-wax, 
cakes of pressed flower petals were laid 
exactly in place, then the boys went to 
pose under the flaming torches, con- 
sciously beautiful. 

Minutes passed. The boys fidgeted. 
Dusk gave way to feather-soft Big 
Planet night. Stars gleamed. A syrup- 
smooth breeze drifted through the col- 
onnade to flutter the torches. 

Voices sounded from the dome. Out 
on the pavilion came Mercodion, the 
High Dain of Myrtlesee Fountain and 
Charley Lysidder, Bajarnum of Beau- 
jolais. Mercodion wore his richest robes, 
with a stole woven of pearls and metal. 
The Bajarnum wore a gray jacket of 
heavy soft cloth, red breeches, soft gray 
boots. 

Behind came the Prefect Superior and 
two nobles of the Beaujolais empire. 

Charley Lysidder remarked with 
pleasure at the table, glanced appreci- 
atively at the statue-like youths, seated 
himself. 

Wine was poured, food was served. 
Charley Lysidder was in high spirits 
and Mercodion extended himself to 
laugh graciously at his jovialities. 
Whenever there was silence a girl blew 
chords on a flute. When one of the 
diners spoke, she stopped instantly. 

Ices and sorbets were brought in 
glass goblets, and finally pots of fuming 
incense were placed before each of the 
diners. 



•i 



“Now,” said the Bajarnum, “now for 
our oracle, Claude Glystra. Originally 
I had planned to question him under 
torture, but the oraculation will prove 
easier for all concerned. He is a man of 
wide experience and knowledge; he 
will have much to impart.” 

“A pity that such brief opportunity 
exists to plumb his wisdom.” 
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The Bajarnum shook a finger. “It is 
a matter you must concern yourself 
with, Mercodion — the maintenance of 
longer life in your oracles.” 

The High Dain bowed his head. “It is 
as you say . . . And now I will order the 
oracle prepared and we will go to the 
auditorium.” 

The hall was crowded with the rus- 
tling black-gowned priests. By custom 
hoods were, not worn at night, but the 
characteristic motivation of reducing 
individuality to the lowest common de- 
nominator was expressed by a white 
head cloth banded loosely around the 
forehead, around the nape of the neck, 
forward under the chin. 

Special ceremonial chants had been 
ordained. Twelve choirs situated each to 
a wall, mingled their voices in a twelve- 
part polyphony. 

The Bajarnum, Mercodion and their 
retinue entered the hall, strolled to 
benches before the oracle’s dais. A 
serious-faced girl with shining blonde 
hair appeared at a side door. She wore 
black silk pantaloons and a gray-green 
blouse. For a moment she paused in the 
doorway, then slowly crossed the room, 
the only woman among hundreds of 
men, a peacock among crows. Eyes cov- 
ertly followed her, tongues moistened 
celibate lips. 

She stopped beside the Bajarnum, 
looked down at him with an oddly 
searching expression. Mercodion bowed 
politely. The Bajarnum smiled a cold 
tremble-lipped smile. “Sit down.” 

The expression of intentness van- 
ished, her face became blank. She sat 
quietly beside the Bajarnum. A whisper, 
a buzz, a rustle of garments rose from 
the spectators. By rumor the woman 
was the new toy of the High Dain. Eyes 
curiously probed his face, but the sallow 
skin was set like the rind of a pudding 
and no emotion appeared. 

A sad chime sounded ; a second tremor 
ran through the hall, a shifting of 
stance, a motion of eyes. The Bajarnum 
suddenly seemed to become aware of the 
assemblage ; he muttered to the High 



Dain, who nodded, rose to his feet. 
“Clear the hall. All must go.” 

M urmuring, dissatisfied, the priests 
filed out the great doors. The hall 
was now near-empty, and reverberated 
with echoes of every movement. 

A second chime sounded; the oracle 
appeared. Two prefects stood by his 
side, the Inculcator in his stiff white 
gown and tall hat followed close to the 
rear. 

The oracle was wrapped in a robe of 
gray and red, and white swathing veiled 
his head. He walked slowly, but without 
hesitation. At the dais he paused and 
was lifted to the oracle’s seat. 

The silence in the hall was like the 
inside of an ice-cave. Not a breath, not 
a sigh, not a whisper could be heard. 

The prefects held the oracle’s arms, 
the Inculcator stepped close behind. He 
took the hypodermic from his hat, he 
swung his arm. 

The High Dain frowned, squinted, 
jumped to his feet. “Stop!” His voice 
was harsh. 

The watchers sighed. 

.“Yes, Dain?” 

“Remove the head-swathing; the 
Bajarnum would look on the man’s 
face.” 

The prefect hesitated, then reached 
forward, slowly unhitched the white 
burnoose. 

The oracle looked straight ahead, 
down into the eyes of the Bajarnum. He 
smiled grimly. “If it isn’t my old ship- 
mate, Arthur Hidders, dealer in 
leather." 

The Bajarnum made a slight inclina- 
tion of the head. “More people know me 
as Charley Lysidder.” He examined 
Glystra with a narrow scrutiny. “You 
appear nervous, Mr. Glystra.” 

Glystra laughed, rather shakily. 
Enormous overdoses of vitamins, amino 
and nucleic acids were reacting on his 
motor system like stimulants. “You do 
me an honor of which I hardly feel 
myself worthy — ” 

“We shall see, we shall see,” said the 
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Bajarnum all too easily. 

Glystra’s eyes went to Nancy. She met 
his eyes a moment, then looked away. 
He frowned. Seen in the new context 
Hidders she took on a new identity — 
beside the man he had known as Arthur 
one not unfamiliar. “The nun,” he 
exclaimed. 

Charley Lysidder nodded. “Rather a 
clever disguise, don’t you think?” 

“Clever — but why was it necessary?” 

The Bajarnum shrugged. “A fur- and 
leather-dealer might conceivably accu- 
mulate enough Earth exchange to make 
the old world pilgrimage — but hardly 
likely that he would bring his talented 
young concubine with him.” 

“She’s talented all right.” 

Charley Lysidder turned his head, 
examined Nancy with dispassionate ap- 
preciation. “A pity, really, that she had 
to become a base tool of policy, she is 
apt at finer things . . . But that fool 
Abbigens dropped the ship too far from 
Grosgarth and I had no one at hand to 
serve me. Yes, a pity, since I will never 
use a woman fresh from another man’s 
couch. And now she must find another 
patron.” He glanced humorously at Mer- 
codion. “I fancy that she will not need 
to seek far, eh, Dain?” 

Mercodion flushed, darted an angry 
glance at Lysidder. “My tastes are per- 
haps as nice, in some respects, as yours, 
Bajarnum.” 

Charley Lysidder settled back in his 
seat. “It’s not matter; I have uses for 
her in Grosgarth. Let us proceed with 
the oraculation.” 

Mercodion waved his hand. “Con- 
tinue.” . 

The Inculcator stepped forward, 
raised the hypodermic. 

The point stung deep into Glystra’s 
neck. There was a feeling of injection, 
of pressure. 

The prefect’s grip tightened on his 
arms, tensing in anticipation of his 
motion. He noticed that Nancy had 
turned her face to the floor; the Ba- 
jarnum of Beaujolais, however, watched 
the proceedings with lively interest. 



A great dark hand clamped on his ' 
brain. His body expanded enormously; 
his arms felt twenty feet long; his feet 
were at the bottom of a cliff; his eyes 
were like two long pipes leading out on 
the world. The Bajarnum’s voice came 
like a sibilant whisper in a vast cave. 

“Ah, now he squirms. Now it takes 
on him.” 

The prefects held Glystra with prac- 
ticed ease. 

“Look!” exclaimed the Bajarnum de- 
lightedly. “Look how he flails about . . . 
Ah, he has caused me much trouble, that 
one. Now he pays the price.” 

B ut Glystra felt no pain. He had 
passed beyond mere sensation. He 
was reliving his life, from earliest foe- 
tus up through the years, reliving, re- 
experiencing, re-knowing every detail 
of his existence. Reviewing these events 
was a great super-consciousness, like 
an inspector watching a belt of fruit. 

As each distorted concept, misunder- 
standing, fallacy appeared, the hand of 
the inspector reached down, twitched 
events into rational perspectives, 
smoothed out the neural snarls which 
had clogged Glystra’s brain. 

Childhood flickered past the super- 
awareness, then early life on Earth, his 
training among the planets of the Sys- 
tem. Big Planet bulked outside the 
space-ship port, again he crashed on the 
Great Slope by Jubilith ; again he set out 
on the long journey to the east. He re- 
traced his route through Tsalombar 
Woods, Nomadland, past Edelweiss, the 
River Oust, Swamp Island, down the 
monoline through the Hibernian March, 
Kirstendale, across the desert toward 
Myrtlesee Fountain. Present time 
loomed ahead; he plunged through like 
a train coming out of a tunnel. He was 
once more aware and conscious, with 
the whole of his life rearranged, all his 
knowledge ordered into compartments,* 
ready for instant use. 

The High Dain’s voice came to his 
ears. “You see him with his brain 
purged and clear. Now you must hasten ; 
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in a few minutes his life-force dwindles 
' and he dies.” 

Glystra opened his eyes. His body 
was at once warm and cool, tingling 
with sensitivity. He felt strong as a 
leopard, agile, flooded with potential. 

He looked around the hall, studied 
the troubled faces of the people before 
him. Victims they were, the result of 
their inner warps. Nancy was pale as 
[ eggshell, her eyes full and moist. He 
; saw her as she was, divined her 
' motives. 

, The Bajarnum said doubtfully, “He 
[ looks perfectly happy.” 

I Mercodion answered, “That’s the 
] common response. For a brief period 

i they float on a sea of well-being. Then 
their vitality fails and they go. Hurry, 
Bajarnum; hurry if you wish knowl- 
y edge.” 

j Charley Lysidder spoke in a loud 
II voice. “How can I buy weapons from the 
i System Arms Control? Who can I 
I bribe?” 

I Glystra looked down at the Bajarnum, 
* at Mercodion, at Nancy. The situation 
I seemed suddenly one of vast humor ; he 
f -found it hard to control his face, 
f The Bajarnum repeated the question, 
I more urgently. 

■ “Try Alan Marklow,” said Glystra, 

, as if imparting a precious secret. 

The Bajarnum leaned forward, ex- 
j cited in spite of himself. “Alan Mark- 
low? The chairman of the Control?” He 
’ sat back, a pink flush, half-anger, half- 
anticipation, on his face. “So Alan 
Marklow can be bought — the sancti- 
monious scoundrel.” 

“To the same extent as any other 
member of the Control,” said Glystra. 
“That is the reasoning behind my ad- 
vice: if you plan to bribe any of them, 
the best person to subvert is the man at 
the top.” 

Thp Bajarnum stared. The High 
Dain’s eyes narrowed. He jerked up- 
right on his seat. 

Glystra said, “As I understand it, 
you want weapons so that you may ex- 
tend your empire; am I right?” 



“In essence,” the Bajarnum admitted 
warily. 

“What is the motive behind this 
desire?” 

Tl/rERCODION raised his head, started 
to bellow an order, thought better 
of it, clamped his mouth in a tight 
white line. 

The Bajarnum reflected. “I wish to 
add glory to my name, to make Gros- 
garth the queen city of the world, to 
punish my enemies.” 

“Ridiculous. Futile.” 

Charley Lysidder was nonplussed. He 
turned to Mericodion. “Is this a usual 
manifestation?” 

“By no means,” snapped Mercodion. 
He could contain his fury no longer. He 
leapt to his feet, black brows bristling. 
“Answer the questions directly! What 
kind of oracle are you, evading and 
arguing and asserting the ego which 
you must know has been numbed by the 
drug of wisdom? I command you, act 
with greater pliability, for you will die 
in two minutes and the Bajarnum has 
much he wants to learn.” 

“Perhaps my question was inexact,” 
said the Bajarnum mildly. He returned 
to Glystra. “What is the most practical 
method for me to acquire metal weapons 
at a low cost?” 

“-Join the Star Patrol,” said Glystra 
waggishly. “They’ll issue you a sheath- 
knife and an ion-shine free.” 

Mercodion exhaled a deep breath. The 
Bajarnum frowned. The interview was 
not going at all as he had expected. He 
tried a third time. “Is it likely that 
Earth-Central will forcibly federate 
Big Planet?” 

“Highly unlikely,” said Glystra, with 
complete honesty. He thought it was 
almost time to die, and sank limply into 
the chair. 

“Most unsatisfactory,” grumbled 
Mercodion. 

Charley Lysidder chewed his lip, sur- 
veying Glystra with his deceptively can- 
did eyes. Nancy stared numbly; for all 
his sharpened perceptions Glystra 
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could not fathom her thoughts. 

“One more question,” said the Bajar- 
num. “How can I best prolong my life?” 

Only by the sternest measures could 
Glystra control his features. He rer 
sponded in a weak and doleful voice, 
“Allow the Inculcator to shoot you full 
of wisdom-stuff, as he has me.” 

“Faugh!” spat Mercodion. “The crea- 
ture is insufferable! Were he not three- 
quarters dead, I swear I would run him 
through . . . Indeed — ” 

But Glystra had slumped to the dais. 

“Drag the hulk to the toir-room,” 
roared Mercodion. He turned to Charley 
Lysidder. “A miserable mistake, Bajar- 
num, and if you wish, a second oracle 
will be prepared.” 

“No,” said the Bajarnum, thought- 
fully surveying Glystra’s body. “I won- 
der only what was his meaning.” 

“Aberrated mish-mash,” scoffed 
Mercodion. 

They watched the prefects take the 
body from the hall. 

“Strange,” said Charley Lysidder. 
“He seemed completely vital — a man 
very far from death ... I wonder what 
he meant . . 

A naked man stole through the night, 
trailing the odor of death. He came 
through Nello’s garden plot, ducked into 
the alley, quietly approached the street. 

No one was in sight or ear-shot. He 
trotted quietly through the shadows to 
the house of the sword-smiths. 

Light glowed yellow through the shut- 
ters. He knocked. 

Nymaster opened the door. He stood 
stock-still, his eyes bulging. A second 
man came to look suspiciously over his 
shoulder — Corbus, who stared a breath- 
less moment. “Claude,” he said huskily, 
“You’re — you’re — ” his voice broke. 

Glystra said briskly, “We’ve got to 
hurry. First a bath.” 

Corbus nodded wryly. “You need 
something of the sort.” He turned to 
Nymaster. “Fill a tub. Get some 
clothes.” 

Nymaster turned away wordlessly. 

“They hauled me to their abbatoir,” 



said Glystra. “They threw me in a bin 
full of corpses. When the head-boiler 
came with his knife, I jumped out at 
him, and he went into a fit. I escaped 
through the wall.” 

“Did they pump you full of nerve- 
juice?” 

Glystra nodded. “It’s quite an experi- 
ence.” During his bath he gave Corbus 
and Nymaster an account of his ad- 
ventures. 

“And now what?” Corbus asked. 

“Now,” said Glystra, “we do Charley 
Lysidder one in the eye.” 

Half an hour later, slipping through 
the gardens, they looked out on the 
marble courtyard where the Bajarnum’s 
air-boat rested. A man in a scarlet tunic 
and black boots lounged against the 
hood. An ion-shine hung at his waist. 

“What do you think?” whispered 
Glystra. 

“If we can get in it, I can fly it,” said 
Corbus. 

“Good. I’ll run around behind him. 
You attract his attention.” He dis- 
appeared. 

Corbus waited two minutes, then 
stepped out into the court-yard, levelled 
his ion-shine. “Don’t move,” he said. 

The guard straightened, blinked 
angrily. “What’s the — ” Glystra ap- 
peared behind him. There was a dull 
sound; the guard sagged. Glystra took 
his weapon, waved to Corbus. “Let’s 
go.” 

Myrtlesee Fountain dwindled below 
them. Glystra laughed exultantly. 
“We’re free, Corbus — we’ve done it.” 

Corbus looked out across the vast 
dark expanse. “I won’t believe it until 
I see Earth Enclave below us.” 

Glystra looked at him in surprise. 
“Earth Enclave?” 

Corbus said tartly, “Do you propose 
to fly to Grosgarth?” 

“No. But think. We’re in a beautiful 
position. Charley Lysidder is marooned 
at Myrtlesee Fountain — without his 
air-car, without his radio to call for 
another, if he owns one.” 

“There’s always the monoline,” said 
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Corbus. “That’s fast enough. He can 
be back in Grosgarth in four days.” 

“The monoline — exactly. He’ll use the 
monoline. That’s where we’ll have him.” 

“Maybe easier said than done. He 
won’t venture out unless he goes armed 
to the teeth.” 

“I don’t doub^ it. He might conceiv- 
ably send someone else back to Gros- 
, garth, but only if he owns another air- 
>car. We’ll have to make sure. There’s a 
spot, as I recall, where the monoline 
passes under a bluff, which should suit 
I us very well.” 

I Corbus shrugged. “I don’t like to play 
j a string of luck too far — ” 
t- “We don’t need luck now. We’re not 
‘the poor hag-ridden fugitives that we 
were; we know what we’re doing. Be- 
fore, the Bajarnum was hunting us; 
now we’re hunting him. Right down 
there — ” Glystra pointed “ — that bald- 
headed bulff. We’ll settle on top and 
wait out the night. Early tomorrow — 
if he’s coming at all — we should see 
Charley Lysidder scudding west under 
full press of sail. He’ll want to get back 
to Grosgarth as soon as possible.” 

XX 

S^OME two hours after dawn a white 
speck of sail came drifting across the 
desert from the green smudge that was 
Myrtlesee Fountain. 

“Here comes the Bajarnum,” said 
Glystra, with evident satisfaction. 

The trolley drew closer, swinging and 
swaying with the changing force of the 
wind. It was a long pack-car, equipped 
with two long lateen booms, and flew 
down the line gracefully as a white 
swan. 

With a hum and spin of great wheels 
the contrivance of wood and canvas 
slid under them, whirled on into the 
west. Four men and one woman rode 
the platform: Charley Lysidder, three 
Beaujolain nobles in scarlet tunics, 
elaborate black felt hats and black boots 
• — and Nancy. 

Glystra looked after the diminishing 



sail-car. “None of them wore pleasant 
expressions.” 

“But they all wore ion-shines,” Cor- 
bus pointed out. “It’ll be a risky business 
going near them.” 

“I don’t intend to go near them.” 
Glystra rose to his feet, started back 
toward the air-car. 

Corbus said with mild testiness, “I 
don’t mind chasing after you if I know 
what you’ve got on your mind; but if 
you ask me you’re carrying this super- 
man business a little too far.” 

Glystra stopped short. “Do I really 
give that impression?” He looked re- 
flectively across the sandy wastes to- 
ward the green paradise of Myrtlesee. 
“Perhaps it’s the normal state of the 
psyche after such a traumatic shock.” 
“What’s the normal state?” 
“Introversion. Egocen tricity.” He 
sighed. “I’ll try to adjust myself.” 
“Maybe I’ll take a dose of that poison 
too.” 

“I’ve been thinking along the same 
lines. But now — let’s catch Charley Ly- 
sidder.” He slid into the air-car. 

They flew west, over the tortured 
hills of obsidian, the mounds of white 
sand, the rock flat, over the verge of 
the great cliff. They slanted down, 
skimmed low over the tumble of rock 
and scrub, already shimmering in the 
morning heat. 

The monoline rising to the lip of the 
cliff etched a vast flat curve, a spider- 
web line against the sky. Glystra veered 
west, flew a mile past the bottom plat- 
form, landed under one of the stan- 
chions. “Here we violate the first of 
Clodleberg’s commandments : we cut the 
line. In fact we excise a hundred feet — 
the length between two of the stan- 
chions should be enough.” 

He climbed one pole, slashed the line ; 
Corbus did the same at the second. 

“Now,” said Glystra, “we double the 
line, tie the bight to the under-frame.” 
“Here’s a swingle-bar ; that suit you ?” 
“Fine. Two round turns and a couple 
half-hitches should do the trick — ” he 
watched while Corbus made the line 
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fast “ — and now we go back to the bot- 
tom anchor.” 

They returned to the platform from 
which the monoline rose to the lip of 
the cliff. Glystra landed the air-car in 
the shadow of the platform, jumped to 
the landing. “Pass up one of those ends 
from under the boat.” 

Corbus pulled one of the trailing 
lengths clear, tossed it up. 

“Now,” said Glystra, “we make fast 
to the monoline with a couple of rolling 
hitches.” 

“Ah,” said Corbus. “I begin to catch 
on. The Bajarnum won’t like it.” 

“The Bajarnum is not being consult- 
ed ... You get into the car, in case the 
weight of the monoline starts to 
drag . . . Ready? 

“Ready.” 

Glystra cut the monoline at a point 
four feet past the first of his hitches. 
The line sang apart, the connection to 
the air-car took hold, and a long wave 
swerved up the line and out of sight. 
The air-car now served as the bottom 
anchor to the monoline. 

Glystra joined Corbus. “I give them 
about an hour. A little less if the wind 
is good.” 

Time passed. Phaedra shouldered 
huge and dazzling into the dark blue 
Big Planet sky. Off in the brush a few 
albino savages lurked and peered. In- 
sects like eels with a dozen dragonfly 
wings slid easily through the air, 
threading the harsh gray branches. 
Round pink toads with eyes on antennae 
hopped among the rocks. At the top of 
the cliff appeared a spot of white. 

“Here they come,” said Corbus. 

Glystra nodded. “The ride of their 
life coming up.” 

The white spot at the top of the cliff 
dipped over the edge, started down the 
long curve. Glystra chuckled. “I’d like 
to watch the Bajarnum’s face.” 

TTE PUSHED down the power-arm. 
•0- The car lifted from behind the 
platform, climbed into the air — up, up, 
as high as the lip of the cliff. The trol- 



ley rolled down into the lowest section 
of the loop, slowed, hung suspended, 
helpless. Five black dots were the pas- 
sengers — agitated, outraged, uncertain. 

Glystra flew above the trolley to the 
monoline landing at the top of the cliff, 
settled on the platform. The second 
length of line under the air-car he made 
fast to that section of the monoline 
which led over the cliff. He cut it, and 
now the trolley with its five occupants i 
hung entirely suspended from the air- 
car. 

Glystra peered over the brink. “There \ 
he is, the Bajarnum of Beaujolais, \ 
trapped fair and square, and not a hand i 
laid on him.” r 

“They’ve still got their guns,” said s 
Corbus. “No matter where we set ’em i 
down, they still can shoot at us — even j 
if we take them as far as the Enclave.” j 

“I’ve considered that. Dousing them i 
in a lake will cool Charley Lysidder’s \ 
temper as well as short out his ion- . 
shines.” 

The Bajarnum’s face, as he stood J 
dripping on the sand beach, was pinched j 
and white. His eyes glinted like puddles \ 
of hot quicksilver; he looked neither ; 
left nor right. His three noble com- , 
panions somehow contrived to main- 
tain their dignity even while water ■ 
sucked squashily in their boots. Nancy’s 
hair clung dankly to her cheeks. Her i 
face was blank as a marble mask. She 
sat shivering, teeth chattering audibly. . 

Glystra tossed her his cloak. Drap- 
ing it over her shoulders and turning , 
away, she slipped out of her sodden gar- ; 
ments. 

Glystra stood holding the ion-shine. 
“Now one at a time into the car. Corbus 
^ill search you for knives and hooks 
and like unpleasantnesses on the way.” 
He nodded to the Bajarnum. “You 
first.” 

One by one they passed Corbus, who 
extracted three daggers, the sodden ion- 
shines, and a deadly little poison slap- 
sack from the group. 

“Back in the car, gentlemen,” said 
Glystra, “as far back as possible.” 
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The Bajarnum said in a voice soft as 
the hiss of silk on silk, “There shall be 
requiting, if I must live two hundred 
years to see it.” 

Glystra laughed. “Now you spit non- 
sense, like an angry cat. Any requiting 
to be done will be for the hundred thou- 
sand children you’ve sold into space.” 

The Bajarnum blinked. “There has 
been no such number.” 

“Well — no matter. A hundred or a 
hundred thousand — ^the crime is the 
same.” 

Glystra climbed up into the seat be- 
side Corbus, sat looking down into the 
five faces. Charley Lysidder’s emotions 
were clear enough: serpent-spite and 
fury behind the mask of the small fea- 
tures in the too-big head. The three 
noblemen were uniformly glum and ap- 
prehensive. And Nancy? Her face was 
rapt, her thoughts were clearly far 
away. But Glystra saw neither fear, 
anger, nor doubt. Her brow was clear, 
the line of her mouth was natural, al- 
most happy ; her eyes flickered with the 
passage of her thoughts like the flash of 
silver fish in dark water. 

Here, thought Glystra in sudden in- 
sight, is the conflict of multiple person- 
alities resolved; she has been at war 
with herself; she has been caught in a 
flow too strong to resist; she submits 
with relief. She feels guilt; she knows 
she will be punished; she awaits pun- 
ishment with joy. 

They were all settled.. He turned to 
Corbus. “Let’s go. Think you can find 
the Enclave?” 

“Hope so.” He rapped his knuckles 
on a black cabinet. “We can find our 
way along the radio-beam after we get 
around the planet.” 

“Good.” 

The air-car rose into the air, flew 
west. The lake vanished astern. 

Charley Lysidder wrung water from 
the hem of his cloak. He had re- 
covered something of his suavity and 
spoke in a thoughtful voice. “I think 
you wrong me, Claude Glystra. So in- 
deed I have sold starving waifs, but as a 



means to an end. Admittedly the means 
was uncomfortable, but did not people 
die before Earth became federated?” 
“Then your ambition is to federate 
Big Planet?” 

“Exactly.” 

“To what purpose?” 

The Bajarnum stared. “Why — would 
not there then be peace and order?” 
“No, of course not — as you must 
know very well. Big Planet could never 
be unified by conquest — certainly not by 
the Beaujolain army mounted on zipan- 
gotes, and not in your lifetime. I doubt 
if you care for peace and order. You 
have used your army to invade and oc- 
cupy Wale and Glaythree, both quiet 
farm-countries, but the gypsies and the 
Rebbirs roam, ravage, murder at will.” 

N ancy turned, eyed the Bajarnum 
dubiously. The three nobles glared 
truculently. Charley Lysidder preened 
a ring in his mustache. 

“No,” said Glystra, “your conquests 
are motivated by vanity and egotism. 
You are merely Heinzleman the Hell- 
horse in better-looking clothes.” 

“Talk, talk, talk,” sneered Charley 
Lysidder. “Earth commissions come 
and go. Big Planet swallows them all; 
they drown like gnats in Batzimarjian 
Ocean.” 

Glystra grinned. “This commission is 
different — what there’s left of it. I in- 
sisted on complete power before I took 
the job. I do not recommend; I com- 
mand.” 

The Bajarnum’s tight features 
squeezed even closer together, as if he 
were tasting something bitter. “Assum- 
ing all this were true — what would you 
do?” 

Glystra shrugged. “I don’t know. I 
have ideas, but no program. One thing 
is certain: the slaughter, the slaving, 
the cannibalism must stop.” 

“Hah!” The Bajarnum laughed spite- 
fully. “So you’ll call down Earth war- 
boats, kill the gypsies, the rebbirs, the 
nomads, the steppe-men, all the wan- 
dering tribes across Big Planet — you’ll 
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build an Earth Empire where I would 
build a Beaujolain Realm.” 

“No,” said Glystra. “Clearly you do 
not grasp the crux of the problem. 
Unity can never be imposed on the peo- 
ples of Big Planet, any more than a 
state could be formed from a population 
of ants, cats, fish, monkeys, elephants. A 
thousand years may pass before Big 
Planet knows a single government. An 
Earth-dominated Big Planet would be 
unwieldy, expensive, arbitrary — almost 
as bad as a Beaujolain Empire.” 

“Then what do you plan?” 

Glystra shrugged. “Regional organ- 
ization, small regional guard-corps . . .” 
The Bajarnum sniffed. “The whole 
decrepit paraphernalia of Earth. In 
five years your regional commanders 
become petty tyrants, your regional 
judges are soliciting bribes, your re- 
gional policy-makers are enforcing uni- 
formity on the disparate communities.” 
“That indeed,” said Glystra, “is where 
we must tread warily. ...” 

He looked out the window across the 
sun-drenched Big Planet landscape. An 
endless vista, forested mountains, green 
valleys, winding rivers, hot plains. 

He heard a muffled nervous cry. He 
twisted to find two of the men in red 
tunics on their feet, crouching to leap. 
He twitched the ion-shine; the men in 
the damp red tunics sank back. 

Charley Lysidder hissed a word Gly- 
stra could not hear; Nancy shrank to 
the side of the boat. 

There was ten minutes of acrid si- 
lence. Finally the Bajarnum said in a 
crackling self-conscious voice, “And, 
may I ask, what you plan with us?” 
Glystra looked out the window again. 
“I’ll tell you in another couple of hours.” 
They flew across an island-dappled 
sea, a gray desert, a range of mountains 
with white peaks reaching angrily up 
into dark blue sky. Over a pleasant 
rolling country dotted with vineyards, 
Glystra said to Corbus, “This is far 
enough, I think. We’ll set down here.” 
The air-boat touched ground. 

Charley Lysidder hung back, his deli- 



cate features working. “What are you 
going to do?” 

“Nothing. I’m turning you loose. 
You’re on your own. You can try to get 
back to Grosgarth if you like. I doubt 
if you’ll make it. If you stay here, you’ll 
probably have to work for a living — ^the 
worst punishment I could devise.” 
Charley Lysidder, the three noble- 
men, sullenly stepped out into the aft- 
ernoon sunlight. Nancy hung back. 
Lysidder gestured angrily. “I have 
much to say to you.” 

Nancy looked desperately at Glystra. 
“Won’t you let me out elsewhere. . . .” 
Glystra shut the door. “Take ’er up, 
Corbus.” He turned to Nancy. “I’m not 
setting you down anywhere,” he said 
shortly. 

Charley Lysidder and his three com- 
panions became minute shapes, manni- 
kins in rich-colored clothes; rigid, mo- 
tionless, they watched the air-car swing 
across the sky. Charley Lysidder raised 
his fist, shook it in a frenzy of hate. 
Glystra turned away, grinning. “Now 
there’s no more Bajarnum of Beau- 
jolais. Vacancy, Corbus; need a job?” 
“I believe I’d make a medium-to-good 
king . . . Come to think of it,” Corbus 
ruminated, “I’ve always wanted a nice 
little feudal domain in a good wine 
country . . . Fancy uniforms, operettas, 
beautiful women ...” his voice trailed 
off. “Anyway, put my name down for 
the job.” 

“It’s yours, if I’ve got anything to say 
about it — and I have.” 

“Thanks. My first official act will be 
to clean out that den of fakers. Myrtle- 
see Fountain. Or does my empire run 
that far?” 

“If you want Myrtlesee Fountain 
you’ve got to take the Palari Desert and 
the Rebbirs along with it.” 

“Draw the boundary along the River 
Oust,” said Corbus. “I know when I’m 
well off.” 

B ig planet landscape, swimming 
in the halcyon light of late after- 
noon, slipped astern. Glystra finally 
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■found it impossible to ignore the quiet these thoughtless ones forever and ever 
figure in the rear of the car. He stepped . . . And it seemed that while you would 
down from the control platform, settled do nothing to help us, you wanted to 



upon the seat beside her. “As far as 
I’m concerned,” he said gruffly, “I’m 
willing to believe that you were an un- 
willing accessory, and I’ll see that — ” 
She interrupted him in a low and pas- 
sionate voice. “I’ll never be able to make 
you believe that we were working for 
the same things.” 

Glystra grinned a wry sad smile, re- 
membering the journey east out of 
Jubilith. Darrot, Ketch, Pianza, Bishop : 
all dead, and if not by her direct action, 
at least with her connivance. An angel 
[ with bloody hands. In order to win his 
; confidence she had feigned love, pros- 
tituted herself. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” she 
said, “but let me speak — and then you 
may drop me anywhere, in the middle 
of the ocean if you like. 

“The gypsies burnt my home with all 
inside,” she added in a dull voice. “I told 
you so; it is true. I wandered to Gros- 
garth, Charley Lysidder saw me at the 
Midsummer Festival. He was crying 
< crusade against all the outside world, 
and here, so I thought, was how Big 
Planet might be made safe and evil be- 
ings like the gypsies exterminated. He 
called me to his chambers ; I did not re- 
fuse. What girl refuses an emperor? 
He took me to Earth; on the way back 
we learned of your plans. Apparently 
' you projected nothing more than the 
persecution of Charley Lysidder. I was 
bitter against Earth' and all its people. 
They lived in wealth and security, while 
on Big Planet the great-grandchildren 
of Earth were murdered and tormented. 
Why could they not help us?” 

Glystra started to speak ; she made a 
weary gesture. “I know what you will 
say: ‘Earth can only wield authority 
over a finite volume of space. Anyone 
who passes through the boundaries for- 
feits the protection of those within.’ 
That might have been valid for the first 
ones to come out from Earth, but it 
seems cruel to punish the children of 



thwart the only man on Big Planet with 
vision and power: Charley Lysidder. 
And much as it hurt me, because — ” she 
darted him a brief look — “I had come to 
love you, I had to fight you.” 

“Why didn’t you ?” asked Glystra. 

She shuddered. “I couldn’t. And I’ve 
lived in misery ... I can’t understand 
how you failed to suspect me.” 

“When I think back,” said Glystra, 
his eyes on the past, “it seems as if I 
knew all the time, but could not make 
myself believe it. There were a hundred 
indications. Morwatz’ troopers had us 
bound and helpless; you refused to cut 
us loose until it was clear that the Beau- 
jolains were dead and the gypsies were 
coming. You thought the Fountain in- 
sects sounded like birds. There are no 
birds on Big Planet. And when Bishop 
was killed — ” 

“I had nothing to do with that. I 
tried to slip off to the dome. He came 
after me and the priests killed him and 
took his head.” 

“And Pianza?” 

She shook her head. “The traders 
had already killed Pianza. I kept them 
from killing everyone else. But I let 
them take the trolleys, because I thought 
that if you would only return to Kir- 
stendale we could live together safe and 
happy ...” She looked at him and her 
mouth drooped. “You don’t believe any- 
thing of what I’m saying.” 

“No, on the contrary, I believe every- 
thing ... I wish I had your courage.” 
Corbus’ voice came raucously down 
from the control platform. “You two 
are beginning to embarrass me. Clinch 
and get it over with.” 

Glystra and Nancy sat in silence. Aft- 
er a moment Glystra said, “There’s a lot 
of unfinished business behind us . . . 
On our way back we’ll drop in at Kir- 
stendale and hire Cloyville to pull us 
around the streets in a big carriage.” 
“Count me in,” said Corbus. “I’ll 
bring a long whip.” • • • 
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I SAAC NEWTON received a lot of 
well-earned credit for determining 
and stating the laws of motion. So far 
as I have been able to learn, the apple 
which supposedly dropped on or near 
his startled head has never been seri- 
ously proposed for the Hall of Fame, 
yet that apple certainly triggered his 
chain of thought. 

No, I’m not trying to give equal credit 
to the apple — else the first Macintosh 
to drop on a Neanderthaler would have 
resulted in the Third Law of motion. 
What I wish to examine is the possibility 
of deliberately stimulating tne creative 
thought of our scientists. 

An example immediately springs to 
mind — the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton. But consideration reveals 
two facts which do not fit our purpose. 
The Institute aims at providing a quiet 
environment for thought which is al- 
ready under way. Stimulation from in- 
terchange of the ideas of great thinkers 
is left largely to accident. Finally, the 
fact that only the greaffest theorists are 
invited there creates a special case. The 
man in the field benefits only after re- 
sults have been published, thus the ef- 
fects of the Institute are limited. 

The type of stimulus resulting from 
an interplay of minds is to some extent 
recognized and put into practice every 
time a group of engineers working on a 
common project get together for a 
“progress conference.” They bring each 
other up to date on the results of their 
individual researches to see whether 
someone else may get an idea to speed 
the project along. 

Quite frequently, somebody does. In 
any event, these bull sessions are relax- 
ing and undoubtedly have a therapeutic 
effect. 

On the other hand the limiting factor 
in these conferences, primarily psycho- 
logical, is seldom seen. It can be simply 
stated: being experts in one particular 
field, their common ideas tend toward 
specialization along a fairly narrow line. 
In the words of the old saw, they may 
102 
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not see the woods for the trees. 

Let’s look at an example. Astron- 
omers dre eager to prove or disprove 
the theory of finite space. They have 
explored a billion light-years into the 
cosmos (or metagalaxy^ without finding 
any indication of an edge. The 200-inch 
mirror at Mt. Palomar is expected to 
reach much further. 

Suppose, in a few years, study of the 
newest plates reveals a stopping place, 
beyond which there are no dim traces of 
more distant galaxies? Will there be a 
furious checking and at last a tremen- 
dous announcement? 

“We have reached the edge of space. 
It appears that the universe is finite.” 

Or will there be someone present with 
a broader background, to apply the 
sponge of caution, to say, “Wait! How 
do we know this is the edge of space? 
Some geologists estimate that all matter 
was created about two billion years ago, 
so maybe our photographs have only 
reached an area from which light hasn’t 
yet had time to travel to us.” 

11/TANY are the traps for the special- 
ist! As we push deeper into the 
various fields of science, his range of 
vision becomes ever narrower. 

In fact, right now, at our present level 
of development, a need is definitely be- 
ginning to exist for men with broad gen- 
eral scientific knowledge to stand at the 
elbows of the specialists, viewing each 
disovery with a wider outlook than its 
originators. These men may pluck a 
fact from the electronics man and hand 
it to the astronomer. They may derive 
from the geologist an idea that helps 
the rocket expert push another mile 
toward space. 

Logically enough, scientists them- 
selves will probably be the last to recog- 
nize such a necessity. “If a man is the 
foremost authority in his field, what can 
he learn from a dilettante?” will be a 
common gripe. 

(Incidentally, in the advertising pro- 
fession, hard-headed experts will go to 
much trouble to obtain a “fresh view- 



point” — knowing from dollars and cents 
experience that it may benefit them 
vastly.) 

The answer to the expert’s gripe is 
that this general scientist will be a very 
special type of “dilettante.” 

Any line of investigation inevitably 
runs into snags. The whole frontier of 
science is a maze of interesting side- 
tracks, frustrating dead-ends and roads 
leading nowhere, through which the re- 
searchers must attempt to pick their 
way to new knowledge. Clearly, the man 
on the hill, who has an unobstructed 
view of the ehtire frontier, is in a posi- 
tion to call down helpful advice to the 
searcher with his nose on a particular 
rabbit-track. The track may look good 
to the investigator and he may know a 
lot about it, but the man with the more 
general view may be able to suggest that 
he cut across country and thus get to 
the rabbit sooner. 

This fellow on the hill need have only 
a general idea of the appearance and 
smell of that particular rabbit-track. 
More important to his function is that 
he know the general terrain, the main 
problems and present whereabouts of 
all researchers and what each rabbit 
looks like. 

Like any analogy, this is somewhat 
oversimplified. Also, it looks like a job 
that anyone could do — sit on a hill and 
shout directions. 

Actually, only a very special type of 
man could climb this hill. It might be 
much more difficult to find men capable 
of making themselves valuable in this 
category than it is to find good special- 
ists. Let’s look at the requisites: 

vast scientific interest 
an actively-inquiring mind 
encyclopedic knowledge of the sciences 
swift comprehension of new advances 
tremendous correlative ability 
creative, pioneering imagination 
ability to avoid side issues 
self-discipline 
unquestioned integrity 
complete unselfishness 

Such a scientist might be twice as long 
in training as a specialist, but once pre- 
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pared he can serve as mental trigger to 
not one, but many groups of engineers 
and researchers. Indeed, if he serves 
only one such group his value lessens, 
for automatically he begins to specialize. 
And he must never allow himself to be- 
come too interested in a particular field, 
however fascinating, unless he is ready 
to give up his larger function. 

He must have the tireless tact of the 
diplomat (let’s not delude ourselves that 
there are no prima donnas among scien- 
tists). He must have a total disregard 
for being found wrong — his duty is defi- 
nitely not that of a consulting expert or 
adviser. He simply sees each problem 
through a wider objective lens and uses 
his own trained imagination to stimu- 
late new ideas in the mind of the spe- 
cialist. 

His job might be defined as the crea- 
tive application of general experience to 
a specific problem. 

I don’t feel I’m going out on a limb 
in predicting that within the next thirty 
years we will see this type of scientist 
— call him idea man, correlator, or what 
you wiU — ^taking his place at the engi- 
neering and research conferences. 

R esearch — applied or pure — is a 
costly proposition and those ex- 
penses are rising every year. The great 
industrial corporations who must foot 
the bill (or perish under competition) 
try desperately to keep costs within a 
reasonable percentage of expected fu- 
ture profits. 

Any measure which effectively short- 
ens the time of a particular piece of 
research is an economy measure. The 
idea man can do exactly this, by sug- 
gesting short-cuts cribbed from other 
fields, by avoiding expensive dead-ends 
unnoticed by those who are too close to 
the job,- chiefly by throwing off con- 
tagious sparks from an active, informed 
mind. 

When the corporations begin to real- 
ize these possibilities, a search will be- 
gin for men capable of performing the 
function. At first, probably, engineers 
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who are widely read and have personal 
experience in several fields will be the 
men chosen. They will pioneer in the 
vocation (and many will fail for one 
simple reason: after a few successes, 
corporations will bid high for their ex- 
clusive services; if they succumb, the 
variety of their work will be restricted 
and their worth lessened.^ 

Eventually, young men interested in 
science but not wishing to specialize will 
train specifically as scientific idea men. 

As mentioned earlier in this article, 
their need is beginning to be felt right 
now. Knowledge has become so exten- 
sive that the specialist in any given 
field is not ready to strike out on original 
work until after many years of study. 
Either economic necessity or eagerness 
to get at his own specialty precludes his 
delving into other sciences, hence his 
outlook is deliberately narrow, the bet- 
ter to focus upon his objective. Since 
this is the very bogey feared by those 
who write of the perils of specialization, 
what better alternatives have we than 
to create at the same time men trained 
to the broad view ? 

Manifestly, it would be impossible for 
our sciences to progress further without 
specialization. 

Today, after some thirty years of 
swiftly increasing emphasis Upon train- 
ing men for a particular job, results are 
obvious. I contact a great many engi- 
neers in my work and the average has 
slight knowledge and few interests out- 
side his own field. Speak — as I have de- 
liberately done — of rockets, spherical 
galaxies or the continental-drift hypoth- 
esis and his attention soon wanders. 

Very occasionally I met the excep- 
tion and he is the true idea man of to- 
morrow, bubbling with speculation about 
other fields, wondering why the jet men 
don’t try this, or what would happen if 
you did thus-and-so with a certain 
plastic. 

This is the “fresh viewpoint” consid- 
ered so valuable by advertising men. It 
seems a shame that ideas which might 
rejuvenate the thinking of a tired and 
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baffled researcher will probably never 
be put before him. It seems equally un- 
happy that the type of man who sp? ks 
provocative questions and intelligent 
ideas should not have the satisfaction of 
seeing them considered. 

So important was the gathering of 
ideas in wartime that our government 
set up a Washington agency to act as 
clearing house. In peace it is obviously 
difficult to operate this way, due to con- 
flicting commercial interests and the 
high expense of weeding out useless and 
crackpot ideas. The trained scientist, 
selling his services to a number of cor- 
porations whose interests do not con- 
flict, seems the logical answer for the 
not-distant future. 

Many of you reading this article are 
scientific workers, engineers and tech- 
nicians. Certainly you are imaginative, 
or you would not be reading this maga- 
zine. Some of you may be among the 
first of these scientific idea men. There 
may be a science-fiction author or two. 

At our present stage of knowledge, 
trigger thoughts do hot have to be orig- 



inated by a superman. Anyone with a 
really solid grounding in science and 
the type of mind that examines, an- 
alyzes and comes un with ideas, might 
push science ahead. The engineer whose 
work is electronics, but who makes as- 
tronomy a hobby . . . the radio ham 
(read a list of the contributions hams 
have made!) . . . the observant amateur 
chemist . . . the man who just likes to 
study the sciences . . . you and you. . . . 

Ideas. 

They arev needed, desperately. We 
have the specialist and his number is 
steadily increasing. He is basic to our 
systematic advance of knowledge, but 
the day is fast coming when we will need 
again the general scientist — or find re- 
search traveling in endless circles. 

He will be no timid knocker at the 
door of natural mysteries, this general 
scientist of tomorrow. He may not even 
be distinguished by the name of scien- 
tist, at first, but they will come to re- 
spect him. He will study, correlate, sug- 
gest. He will point the way. 

And we’d better find him soon. 




What strange forces moved human heings like puppets, 
robbed their brains of thought, sent them into strange 
catatonic trances? One man and one girl suspected 
a vast conspiracy against humanity — and at the risk 
of more than life came to grips with an adversary 
more fearful than the human mind could devise! 
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I THE OBLIGATION 

1 

i 

With a monstrous alien loose in the Dome, and Pascal gone mad 
as a hatter, obviously someone had to die. Or was it obvious? 



T he Komephorian robot-ship came 
in low over the raging gray sea. 
Arrowing down against the full sweep 
of Venusian hurricane, it dropped 
toward the supply dome in obedience to 
the Surveyor’s will. It settled gently to 
the bare rocky escarpment, and its long 
bulk blocked from its waiting master’s 
sight the rain-lashed dome and the man 
shouting incoherencies from the dome’s 
open lower port. 



The ship’s airlock opened. The Sur- 
veyor flowed inside with a multi-legged 
rush, discarded its limp human burden 
and set automatic controls that would 
send the ship arrowing back to Korne- 
phoros. Its thought touched delicate re- 
ceptor mechanisms, filing the report it 
had compiled during the brief and ca- 
tastrophic period of its survey. 

Cseth Abrii of Pselpha, deferring 
Galactic Canvass 12953 to rectify in- 




V 
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fury resulting from inte'^vention in na- 
tive affairs under investigation. . . . 

There was no lagging process of se- 
quential transcription. The report in 
its entirety was filed instantaneously, 
beginning with the moment when the 
Surveyor, chart-ship safely hidden in 
sea-bottom ooze, first swam up to in- 
vestigate this latest unexplored world 



F or minutes after surfacing the Sur- 
veyor had maintained a wary shape- 
lessness, adopting the soft gray hue of 
the water while it probed with senses 
keener than sight for possible danger. 
The sea swarmed with a myriad of im- 
probable life forms whose rudimentary 
mentalities radiated nothing but terror 
against an imminent climatic disturb- 
ance; the Surveyor ignored them, 
searching for conscious intelligence and 
finding none. 

The water was warm and pleasantly 
saline, vibrant with a faint premonitory 
quivering that traveled ahead of the 
approaching storm. The Surveyor ex- 
tended its perception toward the sun- 
spot hurricane raging in the east and 
dismissed the threat to itself as negli- 
gible, an insignificant squall to one born 
on a planet whose fantastic extremes 
of climate made perfect adaptability 
the first necessity of existence. The 
howling tempests of Pselpha, when the 
double suns Kornephoros stood so, were 
something else again. 

Satisfied, the Surveyor flowed sinu- 
ously and fashioned itself to a squid- 
like shape that drove it swiftly toward 
shore. 

Probing ahead, it discovered a fog- 
hung coastal marshland that sloped 
gently up to bleak mountains whose 
peaks were invisible in mist. On a dark 
promontory that jutted far into the surf 
was a building, a hemispherical shelter 
joined to the sea by a long, smooth in- 
cline clearly intended to bear a vehicle 
of some sort. 

A flat-bottomed craft emerged from 
the dome while the Kornephorian 



watched and shot down the incline, 
driven by crude reaction engines. The 
alien waited, understanding that the 
creature controlling the machine was 
intelligent and that it was coming out 
to investigate the survey ship’s plunge 
into the sea. The Surveyor reached out 
across the intervening distance anc 
touched the pilot’s mind, cautiously al 
first and then with assurance when it 
found that the creature had neither 
ability to sense the probing nor power 
to resist it. 

The pilot was a mammal, bipedal and 
moderately intelligent. It thought of 
itself as a man, and it was the domi- 
nant species not only of this colonial 
world but of another. The discovery 
interested the Kornephorian ; this crea- 
ture’s kind, patently a young and clum- 
sy race, still had achieved the begin- 
ning of interplanetary flight. 

The man’s mind housed a surprising 
welter of conflicting emotions: fear of 
the approaching sunspot storm, hope 
that he might rescue some survivor of 
the ship he- had seen fall, and a desper- 
ate anxiety for another of his kind re- 
maining in the dome ashore. Sexless 
itself, the Surveyor had some difficulty 
in grasping the relationship between 
the two — this other was subtly different 
and idealized, a female and mate to the 
one approaching. 

The boat made. a wide sweep and re- 
turned; its pilot, sighting the floating 
alien, registered consternation. At that 
instant the storm struck, and with its 
impact the Kornephorian understood 
for the first time that the man had 
gambled his life and that he had failed. 

The roaring water-wall capsized the 
boat instantly, plunging its pilot help- 
less into the sea. 

The Surveyor’s first intent was to 
let him drown. To tamper even frac- 
tionally with the course of native life 
under observation was contrary to Ga- 
lactic policy ; moreover, the man’s death 
presented an excellent opportunity to 
enter the dome and study his fellows at 
first hand. (The duplication of simple 
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life forms, complete with memory and 
personality, was standard procedure in 
survey work — to mingle with them 
in masquerade followed logically and 
usually without difficulty.) 

The drowning man’s final thought be- 
fore unconsciousness came deterred the 
alien, however ; it was charged with an 
altruism so powerful that it awoke in 
the Surveyor a seldom-felt sense of kin- 
ship and shamed it from its inaction. 

Dying, the man was torn by an agony 
of regret, not for himself but for the 
woman he had failed. 

Above its professional interest the 
Kornephorian felt a strong compassion, 
a sympathy compounded equally of re- 
spect and understanding. It intervened 
on the instant, in direct disregard of 
Galactic policy. 

Extruding a tentacle ending in a 
powerful seven-fingered hand, the alien 
caught the drowning man by the shoul- 
der and hauled, him clear df the bellow- 
ing water. With the touch it completed 
a total mental linkage that permitted 
it to exist for the time as a dual entity — 
as Cseth Abrii of Pselpha from the 
binary suns Kornephoros, and as Bruce 
Lowry, dome-keeper of a Venusian Fish- 
eries supply station. 

L owry had been standing in the front 
entrance of the supply dome when 
the ship, came down. He had been 
watching the bobbing lights of the Pas- 
cals’ eight-wheeled crawler hurrying up 
from the coastal flatland toward the 
safety of the dome, and the meteoric 
arc of the falling ship’s exhaust jarred 
him badly by its unexpectedness. 

There was nothing in its brief actinic 
glare to tell him whether it was a gov- 
ernment freighter from Earth or a 
Venusian Fisheries cargo collector in 
trouble. Certainly there was nothing 
about its steaming plunge into the 
plankton beds offshore to tell him that 
it was neither of these but an alien. 

“Gail !’’ Lowry called. The static- 
blurred squawking of the station’s radio 
drowned his voice, and he stepped in- 



side to call again. 

His wife came at once, her dark hair 
touseled above its confining ribbon, her 
gray eyes anxious. She had been winch- 
ing down the retractable communica- 
tions antenna at the dome’s top against 
the coming sunspot storm, and her sim- 
ple one-piece garment was smudged 
with oil and rust. A faint shine of 
perspiration glistened on her forehead. 

“That will be Marvin and Nadine,” 
she said, catching sight of the machine 
climbing the rocky slope toward them. 
“They got the storm warning in time, 
then^ Bruce, they’ll be here ahead 
of the- howler, won’t they?” 

“They’ll make it,” Lowry said. He 
liked and respected Nadine Pascal, but 
the prospect of being cooped up with 
her surly, unsocial husband for a week 
of fifty-hour Venusian days brought a 
frown to his face. 

“There’s another crawler !” Gail said, 
her voice rising in surprise. She had 
turned away from the Pascals’ crawler 
and was looking upcoast; a crawler, 
tiny in the distance, was moving along 
the marshy beach. As they watched, 
it turned up the slope. “Who — Bruce, 
do you suppose Walt Griswold has 
changed his mind about leaving 
Venus?” 

“I wish he had,” Lowry said. “But 
he left his dome for Sea City a week 
ago, if you remember. He’s taking the 
next ship to Earth.” 

Gail gave him a troubled look. “He 
went because of Nadine, didn’t he?” 
Lowry shook himself, forcing per- 
sonal concerns aside. 

“A ship just crashed out there in the 
plankton beds,” he said. “And it didn’t 
come up. I’ll have to take the skimmer 
out and see if there are any survivors.” 
She cried out sharply and caught his 
arm. “Bruce, you can’t! There isn’t 
time — the howler is due any minute!” 
He disengaged himself gently. 

“I’m not trying to play the grim- 
jawed hero,” he said. “But someone 
may have bailed out at the last minute. 
I’ll have to ^ive them a hand, Gail.” 
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She stood biting her lip helplessly 
while Lowry went down the outside per- 
sonnel ladder and let the big flat-bot- 
tomed craft slide out of its port at the 
dome’s base. From their elevation the 
skimmer chute dropped steeply to the 
dark water of the bay, as still and glassy 
at the moment as a pool of molten lead. 

“Don’t worry,’’ Lowry said. “I’ll be 
back.’’ 

I hope, he added silently, and released 
the brake. ^ 

H e went down the incline in a 
mounting rush of speed, not glanc- 
ing back because he knew exactly how 
Gail would look. Gail was thirty-one, 
four years younger than himself, not 
particularly pretty but infinitely com- 
fortable and satisfying. They had been 
married for eight years, the last three 
spent with Venusian Fisheries, and the 
intimacy between them had long ago 
grown past any consideration of con- 
vention or reticence. It was character- 
istic of their relation that Gail had not 
argued against his present decision, be- 
cause she had known that nothing she 
could say would stop him. And he had 
gone without displaying sentiment, be- 
cause the closeness between them made 
demonstration unnecessary. 

Lowry looked back once, just before 
the skimmer left the chute and shot 
across the bay. Gale was looking after 
him, one hand shading her eyes against 
the dome lights, her slender figure out- 
lined against the open port. 

“Good girl,’’ he said aloud, and 
waved. 

The bobbing lights of the first crawler 
rounded the dome while he watched. 
The second was only minutes behind it, 
beating its way upward more rapidly 
now that it had left the boglands. Sight 
of them brought a measure of relief to 
Lowry ; at least Gail would not wait for 
him alone. 

The skimmer picked up speed, 
orange fingers of jet exhaust churning 
the water. Lowry looked toward the 
eastern horizon where the storm gath- 



ered blackly and felt the skin tighten 
between his shoulders. 

An ominous glow of sunspot radia- 
tion stained the darkness there, driving 
sullen red streamers of light flickering 
downward. There was 4 feel of strain 
in the air, an electric uneasiness that 
breathed along the water ahead of the 
approaching howler. 

Ten minutes, Lowry thought. May- 
be a little less. Til have to hurry. . . . 

Half a mile out he slowed the skim- 
mer, searching for traces of the sunken 
ship and finding none. There were no 
dying ripples, no prismatic shine of oil 
slick. No sea-beast disturbed the still 
surface. 

The first booming drone of the storm 
sounded then, a deep bass howling that 
gave the sunspot hurricane its name. 
The horizon vanished, folded over upon 
itself in a titanic wall of rushing gray 
water. Spume flew before it in driving 
white clouds, ripped and torn by the 
wind. The water about Lowry trem- 
bled, stippled and laced by a million 
fantastic vibration patterns. 

He swept the skimmer about, know- 
ing already that he was too late, and 
heeled the power lever all the way 
down. The boat leaped forward, half 
out of the water under its boiling jet 
thrust. 

The water wall was looming over 
him when he saw the thing keeping 
pace beside the skimmer. 

He had a fleeting impression of red 
eyes watching him contemplatively 
from a blank, tendriled face, a sugges- 
tion of tentacles spread web-fashion 
upon the water and a squid-shaped body 
beneath dwindling into the gray depths. 
Then the howler struck with a cataclys- 
mic confusion of screaming wind and 
chill water. The skimmer heaved sky- 
ward, swept up on the water wall and 
whirled end over end. 

Lowry was flung overside. He went 
down like a stone, salt water burning 
his throat and choking back the breath 
in his lungs. His last thought was a 
curious mingling of deep regret for Gail 
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and an irrelevant conviction that the 
thing in the water beside him was 
neither unintelligent nor unfriendly. 

II 

Consciousness came back to 

Lowry slowly, between alternate sieges 
of pain and numbness. His right shoul- 
der ached dully, as if it had been struck 
a heavy blow. His lungs were on fire. 
He coughed violently, drawing each 
breath with an effort. 

He should be dead, and he knew it. 
From the moment the vast bass drone 
of the howler sounded he had known 
that he would never reach shore. He 
had not really tried. 

For a time he lay with the wind arrd 
rain tearing at him and nursed an im- 
probable conviction that he had not 
come ashore by his own efforts; but 
the howl of the storm banished the 
thought. Nothing could have helped 
him through that. 

He struggled to hands and knees, 
trying to orient himself, and found that 
he had somehow reached the fused-rock 
ramp leading to the vehicle entrance at 
the rear of the dome. The double metal 
doors of the port curved vaguely up 
before him, not six feet away. 

Their presence stunned him with the 
utter impossibility of his being where 
he was. 

He had not only escaped the sea. Mi- 
raculously, he had worked his way 
through the full force of the hurricane 
to collapse in the comparative calm of 
the dome’s leeward side. 

Light glowed from the personnel port 
at the second level above him, outlining 
dimly the steel ladder that dropped 
away from the curved glass panel of 
the lock. He turned from it, knowing 
that he could never fight his way up 
the rungs against the wind, and set him- 
self instead to crawl to the wider haven 
of the vehicle port. 

Beyond it lay a service garage for 
crawlers, and past that the storage lev- 
el, a circular hundred-foot vault tiered 



with plankton freezing tanks and rows 
of barrels and boxes and bales of sup- 
plies for the dome and for outlying 
stations. 

If he could pull himself erect against 
the storm long enough to open 
the doors, the rest was assured. In the 
second-level living quarters the alarm 
bell over his communications desk 
would clang out, and a warning light 
under it would call attention to the 
opening of the rear port. Gail and the 
others would come down for him, and 
he would be safe. 

He dragged himself upright against 
the wind and found the lever that con- 
trolled the port doors. Water poured 
down from the rounded slope of the 
dome above and drenched him icily. The 
wind all but tore him away before he 
could tug the lever down. 

Machinery took over inside, powerful 
gears inching the doors open against 
the storm. He clung to the lever for 
support, and released it only when the 
opening loomed large enough to admit 
him. 

He released his hold then and let the 
wind fling him headlong inside. 

F or a time he lay quietly, weak and 
panting with reaction. The gears 
that drove the doors reversed them- 
selves and closed the port, and their re- 
versal told him that those upstairs had 
understood and had taken over. They 
would be down soon. 

With the closing of the port the in- 
sulated quiet of the storage level settled 
upon him, a tangible weight of silence 
that made his ears ring. Sensation 
came back slowly to his chilled body; 
with the last of wind and water gone, 
the place seemed suddenly hot and close. 

For what seemed an eternity he lay 
waiting and listening to the storm build- 
ing up outside, the violence of it beat- 
ing up through the cold stone floor and 
vibrating inward from the wall beside 
his head. He knew that it might go on 
for as long as ten days — dragging, end- 
less fifty-hour Venusian days — before it 
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reached its peak and subsided. 

He heard them coming, a quick rush 
of feet and Gail’s sudden incredulous 
cry rising above a babble of lesser 
voices. He tried to sit up, and exhaus- 
tion turned his bones to wax. 

It did not matter. Gail clung to him 
with warm arms, laughing and crying 
together. 

He blacked out for the second time 
with the feel of her hair brushing 
against his face. . . . 

And woke to find himself stretched 
out on a pneumatic lounge in the dome’s 
common room, a thirty-foot chamber fit- 
ted out with an approximation of 
Earthside comfort designed to make its 
off-duty occupants forget the smell of 
fuel oil and fish. 

Without opening his eyes he could 
picture the setting perfectly, every item 
of its furnishings made familiar by the 
three years of his and Gail’s possession. 
There would be another couch under the 
wide-curving front port where Gail 
spent a large part of her time with 
binoculars, watching him while he 
worked the skimmer back and forth 
across the bay and dragged with spiral 
metal nets for plankton. A tiny bar 
stood along one wall beside a glass- 
fronted case that held a worn miscel- 
lany of books; a miniature piano filled 
a corner, and a phonovision console 
with one door standing open to show 
its racks of wire spools. 

One door led to the kitchen, a neat 
cubbyhole shining with shelves of un- 
breakable chinaware. Another led to 
his and Gail’s bedroom. Others, sealed 
until needed, waited for visitors forced 
periodically here for shelter against the 
inevitable howlers. 

There was no wasted space. Access 
to the transmitter and beacon room on 
the cramped third level was gained by 
a staircase spiraling upward about the 
main supporting column at the center 
of the room. Another stairwell, drop- 
ping steeply from the rear of the com- 
mon quarters, led to the storage level 
and garage space below. 



T here was a warm haze of light and 
security about him when he opened 
his eyes. Gail was kneeling beside him 
anxiously, waiting for him to show 
signs of consciousness. He drew her 
down beside him, laughing, and for the 
moment they were alone, the two of 
them apart from the rest of the world. 

“Somehow I knew you’d come back,’’ 
Gail said. “I don’t know how — maybe 
because I couldn’t give you up even to 
a howler.’’ 

“I was a fool to take a risk like that,” 
Lowry said. He released her, sighing. 
“I’m glad that’s over with!” 

Someone put a drink into Lowry’s 
hand. It was whisky and hot water, a 
fiery combination that burned his 
throat -and sent a glow of strength 
through him. He sat up and swore soft- 
ly when he saw that it was not one of 
the Pascals but Walt Griswold who had 
brought the drink. 

“I thought you were leaving us,” 
Lowry said. “What happened? Lose 
your taste for the Earthside fleshpots?” 
Walt laughed and took back the glass. 
He was a lean, pleasant man in his late 
twenties, slighter of build than Lowry 
and as blond as the other was dark. 
Lowry had known him for three years 
as a competent fisher and an unfailing 
friend. 

“I never got farther than Sea City,” 
Walt said. “I lost my nerve, Bruce — 
when the time came, Earth didn’t seem 
like home any more. Everything there 
is already cut and dried and laid away 
in mothballs. It’s too damned quiet 
there.” 

“I know,” Lowry said. 

He did know. Venus was treacherous 
and unpredictable with her steaming 
marshland bogs and torrential floods 
and sudden howling sunspot hurricanes, 
but she offered a commodity obtainable 
nowhere on Earth — isolation. 

“You and Walt are kindred souls,” 
Gail said. “In the old days you’d have 
been frontiersmen, beating your way 
about with a flintlock rifle and a bag 
of salt. Bruce, I think you liTce the kind 
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, of risk you just ran!” 

She lit a cigarette for him and the 
three of them sat in comfortable si- 
- lence. Neither questioned Walt’s ex- 
planation, though neither was deceived 
by it; their ready acceptance of the 
situation as it existed was characteris- 
tic of the understanding between them. 

Marvin Pascal came in from the 
kitchen with a bottle of Lowry’s slen- 
I der whisky stock in one hand and a 
half-filled glass in the other, and his 
entrance shattered the easy feel of com- 
panionship in the room. Pascal was a 
big sandy man, taller and heavier than 
Lowry, a restless egotist ridden by a 
perpetual discontent that kept his heavy 
shoulders stirring under his open-col- 
, lared shirt. He met Lowry’s look and 
j chuckled without humor, his light blue 
eyes curiously bright and aggressive. 

“You’re a fool for luck,” he said. 
“You should have known better than to 
buck a howler, Lowry, I wouldn’t have 
tried it myself, even.” 

And if you couldn’t do it, Lowry 
thought, nettled, then no one can. Brag- 
gart! 

Aloud he said, “I wasn’t too lucky. 
Venusian Fisheries will have some pret- 
ty pointed things to say about the skim- 
mer I lost.” 

Pascal stared. “Don’t try to tell me 
you swam back — no one could make 
headway against a sea like than ! How 
the hell—” 

Walt Griswold said wearily, “Take it 
easy, Pascal. Bruce has had a rough 
time. He’ll tell us about it when he’s 
ready.” 

T OWRY stubbed but his cigarette, his 
^ taste for tobacco gone. He had 
never liked Pascal. The big man’s point- 
less arrogance had made him universally 
despised among the fishers ; it had alien- 
ated him long ago even from the regard 
of his wife, whom he treated in a cat- 
and-mouse fashion that had driven her 
to look elsewhere for understanding, 
Lowry was considering how he should 
tell his improbable tale when Nadine 



Pascal came in from the kitchen and 
brought him coffee. He watched her 
speculatively, feeling a touch of pity 
when her eyes went first to Walt Gris- 
wold, shyly, and then to her husband to 
gauge his present temper. It must go 
hard with her, he thought, to be cooped 
up for weeks on end with that sullen 
devil. 

He took the coffee and relaxed, put- 
ting away all outside concerns. 

“A ship went down out there,” he 
said. “Gail will have told you about 
that. I took the skimmer out to pick up 
any survivors who might have bailed 
out, and found none. The howler struck 
before I could turn back, and the skim- 
mer went down.” 

He put down his coffee cup, frowning 
faintly, when they waited without com- 
ment, He was on the point of saying, 
“And that’s all,” when it came to him 
belatedly that it was not all. There was 
still the near-miracle of his escape. 

It was not until then that he remem- 
bered the sea-beast he had seen in the 
water, and recalled his odd conviction 
that it was not hostile. 

“There was a ci'eature of some sort 
floating in the water just before the 
skimmer went* under,” he said slowly. 
“It ignored the howler completely, some- 
thing I’ve never known a Venusian sea- 
beast to do. I never saw anything like 
it before, for that matter — ^it was some- 
thing pretty outlandish.” 

He broke off, understanding at last 
what quality it was about the thing that 
had caught his attention at so tense a 
moment. 

“It was intelligent, too,” he said. “I 
couldn’t mistake that. It had the look.” 

Gail put a light hand on his shoulder, 
her face suddenly concerned. Walt Gris- 
wold said uncertainly, “What happened 
to it, Bruce? Did you see it after the 
howler struck?” 

“I didn’t see anything after that,” 
Lowry said. “But I know what you’re 
thinking. Whatever the thing was, it 
could take care of itsqlf even in a howler, 
believe me. And I think it brought me 
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ashore — God knows I’d never have made 
it alone!” 

Pascal laughed scornfully. “Why make 
a mystery of it? Why not admit that 
you passed out from fright and were 
washed up by accident? Don’t take us 
for fools, Lowry — ” 

In spite of himself Lowry lost his tem- 
per. He stood up — and fell back heavily 
when Gail’s hand pulled at his shoulder, 
detaining him. The trifling pressure 
against his bruised flesh brought a dis- 
proportionate agony that made the room 
spin dizzily. 

Gail knelt beside him, her eyes enor- 
mous with strain. “Bruce, what is it? 
Are you hurt?” 

“My shoulder,” he said numbly. “I 
must have struck something in the 
water. Will you take a look at it ?” 

She stripped off his shirt and cried 
out sharply at the circle of purple 
bruises that marked the point of his 
shoulder. Walt Griswold bent to look 
and cursed softly. 

“They look like finger marks,” he 
said. “But whoever made them would 
have had to squeeze hard enough to 
crush the bones — and he’d have needed 
seven fingers, besides!” 

They looked at each other blankly. 
Pascal laughed, and the sound fell harsh 
and jarring on their silence. 

“The mystery deepens,” he gibed. 
“The two of you sound like Chapter Nine 
of a juvenile phonovision thriller: What 
alien form lurks in these dark waters? 
What sinister being. . . .” 

Walt turned on him angrily. “Do you 
have to play the bumptious ass always, 
Pascal? Why don’t you sober up?” 
Pascal’s smile was an empty grimace 
stretching his face to no purpose. He 
glanced sidewise at his wife and laughed 
grittily at the entreaty in her eyes. 

“Perhaps I’m not the ass you think,” 
he said. He dropped his attempt at de- 
rision and began to tremble violently. 
His voice shook. “We’ll go into that 
later, Griswold, when the time is right. 
When I’m sure enough about you and 
Na— ” 



Lowry stood up, brushing Gail aside 
when she tried to hold him back again. 

“This has gone far enough,” he said. 
“Shut up, Pascal. I won’t have you mak- 
ing trouble here.” 

Nadine had not been watching them ; 
her eyes, embarrassed and unhappy, had 
wandered to the dome’s forward port. 
Suddenly she started back and cried out 
shrilly. Lowry whirled, wondering 
vaguely if a long-delayed hysterical re- 
action to her husband’s boorishness had 
at last struck her. Walt Griswold moved 
toward her. 

“The port,” she whispered. “Out- 
side. . . .” 

They recoiled in unison from the thing 
that clung to the outer surface of the 
port, spread-eagled against the smooth 
glass by the hurricane’s force. Water 
sluiced over it, distorting its grotesque 
outlines but doing nothing to soften the 
enormity of its alienness. 

Walt found his tongue first. “Good 
God,” he breathed. “Bruce, ivhat is it?” 

“It’s my sea-beast,” Lowry said. 

Ill 

^I^HROUGH the port it looked exact- 
ly as it had in the water of the bay, red 
eyes glowing contemplatively against its 
blank, tendriled face. Its multiple flip- 
pers clung to the wet glass, holding the- 
pinkish body snail-fashion to the smooth 
curving surface. Its ' single boneless 
hand made a curious insistent motion, a 
repeated gesture of grasping and twist- 
ing. 

Gail held Lowry’s good arm, pressing 
so tightly against him that the trembl- 
ing of her body was transmitted to his. 
“Bruce, what does it want?” 

“It wants to come inside,” Lowry said. 
He shook himself, throwing off the first 
shock of its appearance. “It pulled me 
out of the howler. Now it wants inside 
out of the storm — a favor for a favor — 
and I think it’s earned the right to ask.” 

They turned on him incredulously. 

“You can’t be serious,” Walt protested. 
“Bruce, you don’t know what the thing 
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is — you can’t know what it might do! 
You don’t even know that it helped you.” 
Ix)wry pulled back his shirt to show 
the bruises on his shoulder. 

“A seven-fingered hand made those 
marks. Tlie creature out there has a 
hand with seven fingers, and it was on 
the spot when I went down. What if 
it isn’t, human? I’ve got to give it 
shelter.” 

Gail shivered. “But it’s a sea-crea- 
ture, Bruce ! Why should it want inside 
the dome?” 

“It’s no sea-beast,” Lowry said pa- 
tiently. “It’s something from Outside, 
Gail. Maybe the pilot of the ship that 
crashed in the plankton beds. It’s tough- 
er than we are or it couldn’t have lasted 
this long out there in the howler, but 
nothing can take that sort of punish- 
ment forever. It wants shelter.” 
Marvin Pascal said forcibly, “I won’t 
allow that brute in the dome, Lowry. If 
you won’t consider your own wife’s 
safety — ” 

“It wouldn’t have helped me if it had 
been hostile,” Lowry cut him off. “I’m 
going to let it in. If you don’t feel safe 
you can lock yourself in your bedroom.” 
Pascal moved back, his face working 
with temper. “I warn you, Lowry, I 
won’t permit it!” 

Lowry ignored him and went to the 
port. He had to raise his head a little 
to look up into the alien face outside. 

“I can’t open the port,” he said. “The 
wind would turn the dome inside out. 
You’ll have to come around to the rear 
entrance, where you left me.” 

It slid aside and was gone from the 
glass. Gail’s stifled cry reenforced the 
chill that prickled Lowry’s scalp: “Bruce, 
it understood you !” 

Walt Griswold let out his breath 
shakily. “She’s right, Bruce. You 
know what that means?” 

“I know,” Lowry said, and wondered 
if he did. “It means that the thing is 
intelligent. Probably a hell of a lot more 
intelligent than we are.” 

He saw then that Pascal had left the 
common room, but he had no time to 



wonder where the big man had gone. 

The port alarm over his communica- 
tions desk rang stridently. Lowry turned 
on it in frozen disbelief, and found the 
bulb under the clamorous bell glowing 
redly. A rush of damp air whispered 
up from the storage level, bringing with 
it the powerful bass howl of the storm. 

“It’s keener than we thought,” Lowry 
said. “It didn’t wait for us — it’s let it- 
self in.” 

TTE RAN for the lower level stairwell, 
-fA throwing an order back to Walt 
Griswold : “Close the port and stay with 
Gail and Nadine. I’ll go down and 
check.” 

He had reached the foot of the stair- 
way when Pascal came out of the crawl- 
er garage. The big man had taken a 
hand gun from his machine, a heavy 
lead-pellet belt pistol of a type used 
against smaller Venusian land animals. 

“I warned you,” Pascal said. “When 
it comes inside under the lights I’m go- 
ing to kill it.” 

He worked the slide that threw the 
weapon into firing order. His eyes 
watched the dark garage doorway 
warily, their stare curiously bright and 
fixed. 

“Put the gun away,” Lowry ordered. 
“The thing is inside already — you fool, 
do you want to get us all killed ?” 

The alien came out of the darkness 
of the crawler garage and stood in the 
full glare of overhead light, its single 
seven-fingered hand raised toward them. 

It had changed shape greatly during 
the short time elapsed. Lowry had a 
disturbed impression of a squat bipedal 
body without tendrils or flippers, its 
dripping skin glistening with the raw, 
wet pinkness of a freshly-skinned car- 
cass. Its round red eyes stared without 
blinking, mirroring the play of thought 
as alien as its outlandish form. 

Pascal opened fire without warning. 

The storeroom racketed to the sound, 
explosions reverberating deafening from 
metal walls. Lowry cried out in horror 
and ran at Pascal, knocking up his arm. 
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He was too late — ^three of Pascal’s 
bullets had caught the alien squarely in 
the middle. It went down slowly while 
Lowry closed in and wrestled with Pas- 
cal for the gun. 

There was no reason left in the man. 
He fought first to break free and finish 
the writhing thing on the floor; failing 
that, he turned on Lowry, screaming in- 
coherencies, and struck at him viciously 
with the pistol. 

Lowry did not hesitate. He drove a 
knee with all his strength into Pascal’s 
groin and let him fall, retching, at the 
foot of the stairwell. Lowry stepped 
over his twitching body to the alien on 
the floor. 

It was motionless when Lowry knelt 
beside it. The feel of it under his hands 
was like tough gelatin, a fibreless and 
utterly plastic stuff held in shape by a 
thin transparent membrane. From the 
holes in its middle oozed a thick pinkish 
liquid, a viscous flow that dwindled and 
ceased while Lowry watched. 

The wounds closed. The thing did not 
breathe — Lowry had a disconcerting 
conviction that it never had — but there 
was inside it a powerful beat of life, a 
pulse unaffected by the tearing shock 
of Pascal’s bullets. 

Walt Griswold came from somewhere 
to kneel beside Lowry and stare palely at 
the thing on the floor. 

“It didn’t die,’’ Lowry said. “Maybe 
it won’t. We’ll have to get it upstairs 
and see what can be done.’’ 

At the stairwell Pascal groaned and 
sat up unsteadily. He had lost his gun 
in the fight; he made no move to find 
it now, but sat and watched Lowry with 
sick, too-bright eyes, hating him. 

“We can’t take this thing up to Gail 
and Nadine,’’ Walt said protestingly. 
“Bruce, if bullets won’t kill it. ...” 

“It meant no harm,” Lowry said. “If 
it lives, maybe it will understand that we 
mean none. Walt, don’t you see what 
this may mean ? 'This is no sea-beast — 
it’s the first intelligent alien ever to 
show itself to men, and we can’t afford 
to let it die ! We’ve got to find out where 



it came from, what its culture is like 
a thousand things . . . This could be the 
beginning of something bigger than we 
ever dreamed of — interstellar flight.” 
Walt moved uneasily. “I don’t know 
. . . Bruce, I’ve great confidence in your 
judgment, but this — I say it’s too 
damned weird! How can we trust a 
thing that looks like that?” ^ 

“How would you expect an alien to 
look?” Lowry countered. “You can’t 
apply ordinary human prejudice in a 
case like this ! Will you help me get it 
upstairs now, or must I call the women?” 
Walt flushed and stiffened. “I’ll help.” 
Together they lifted the limp body, 
shrinking a little in spite of themselves 
at the cold gelatinous feel of it, and 
carried it up the stairway past the silent- 
ly glaring Pascal. 

TN THE common room they found the 
A two women waiting, standing close to- 
gether as if drawing reassurance each 
from the other’s uneasiness. 

“We heard the shots,” Nadine said 
hesitantly. “Bruce, did Marvin — is he 
all right?” 

Lowry caught the tightening of Walt’s 
face as they stretched the limp alien on 
the couch, and it occurred to him that 
Walt, perhaps without formulating the 
idea wholly, had half hoped that Pascal 
would be killed. The understanding left 
l^owry with a firmer sympathy for his 
friend and fired his impatience against 
Pascal. 

“I had to rough your husband up a 
little,” Lowry said. “But he’s not hurt. 
He’ll be around soon, in our hair again,” 
He turned back to the pinkish, pulsat- 
ing body on the couch, but could not re- 
call the thousand speculations the thing 
had aroused in him before the shooting. 
'Thought of Pascal’s unaccountable vio- 
lence kept recurring; remembering the 
fixed glitter of his eyes, Lowry wondered 
if he might have committed a dangerous 
blunder in leaving the big man alone on 
the lower level. 

The dome’s slender arsenal was there, 
occupying its own small niche among the 
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rows of freezing tanks and supply 
crates; explosive grenades for discour- 
aging the titanic sea-beasts that har- 
assed fishers at their nets, ^as-powered 
harpoon launchers for coastline hunting, 
and the blunt two-handed electrobolt 
guns that fired high-voltage charges at 
fantastic amperages. 

Pascal’s sidearm had proved ineffec- 
tive against the alien. If the fool should 
break out one of the electrobolt guns 
and come back — 

As if on cue to the thought Pascal 
came up out of the stairwell, an electro- 
bolt gun in his hands. His eyes had a 
savage glassy shine, and his face was 
strained tight with purpose. 

“I warned you,” Pascal said thickly. 
“Stand away from that monster, Lowry 
— I’m going to burn it.” 

Lowry moved back, cursing himself 
for his stupidity. The others stood 
frozen behind him, sensing that Pascal s 
obsession had run past the point of san- 
ity. Only Nadine tried to reason with 
him. 

“Please, Marvin,” she begged. “It 
isn’t dangerous ! Bruce says — ” 

“Bruce says too damned much,” Pas- 
cal cut her short. “Stand back, all of 
you, unless you want — ” 

The alien came off the couch too fast 
for the eye to follow, struck the floor 
without straightening and darted in a 
blurred pinkish streak behind the comf 
munications desk. Lowry, stunned, was 
left with a vague impression that it had 
moved on a double row of short, scuttling 
legs that could have sprouted only at the 
instant of its spring. 

Pascal fired involuntarily, unable to 
halt the constriction of his finger on the 
firing stud. The blue-white electrobolt 
discharge crashed across the room, 
thunderously; the air reeked of ozone, 
blinding the eyes, searing the nostrils. 

The couch burst apart in a shovi/^er of 
charred fragments. The alien, as if un- 
derstanding that Pascal’s gun was single- 
fire and must be recharged, broke from 
behind the communications desk and 
rushed past him down the stairwell. 



Caught in a confusion of relief and 
dismay, Lowry found himself thinking: 
It wasn’t really hurt from the first. It 
lay there and studied us, maybe reading 
our minds. . . . 

Pascal jammed a fresh charge-liull 
into his gun and went after the alien 
down the stairwell. Lowry followed 
them both. 

P ASCAL had found the master switch 
for the storage room lights before 
Lowry reached the bottom of the stair- 
way. The harsh white glare made the 
place brighter than any Venusian day, 
throwing surrealistic patterns of black 
angular shadows between ordered rows 
of plankton tanks and supply crates. 

Lowry spotted Pascal at once, prowl- 
ing down an alleyw'ay with his electro- 
bolt gun held at ready. The big man 
was bent far over in a crouch, searching 
the shadows with a feral side-to-side 
swinging of his head. Lowry caught a 
glimpse of his eyes, pale and unnaturally 
intent, and shivered in spite of himself. 
There was no trace of the alien. 
Pascal moved on, alternately vanish- 
ing and reappearing through random 
patterns of light and shadow. The stor- 
age room lay silent as a vault, the only 
sounds a faint hissing from the refriger- 
ation units and the soft scrape of Pas- 
cal’s shoes on the stony floor. 

Pascal disappeared into shadow and 
did not emerge again. Lowry followed 
cautiously. If he could get close enough 
to take him from the rear — 

He became aware that the scraping 
of Pascal’s feet had ceased. He halted, 
straining his ears, and heard nothing but 
the hiss of pumps, the fainter bass drone 
of the storm vibrating up through the 
solid rock. Lowry began to sweat, won- 
dering whether Pascal had only stopped 
to listen or maniac caution had prompted 
him to take off his shoes. 

Pascal came upon him without warn- 
ing from a side alleyway, creeping sound- 
lessly on bare feet. The weapon in his 
hands bore straight at Lowry’s head. 

“It grows legs and fins and changes 
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its shape,” Pascal said. His voice was 
slurred and indistinct, barely intelligible. 
“Why shouldn’t it look like a man — ” 

Lowry stepped back involuntarily, and 
at the same instant Pascal fired. 

Accident saved Lowry, the split-second 
chance of treading upon the particular 
shadow in which the alien had chosen 
to hide. It had spread itself inches thick 
on the floor, assuming the shape and 
shade of the shadow that contained it — 
under Lowry’s weight it convulsed and 
shot away with galvanic suddenness, 
throwing him heavily. 

The blue-white lance of the electro- 
bolt raved over his head, crisping his 
hair by its nearness. 

He had a dizzy glimpse of the alien 
scuttling away into the maze of alleys, 
its body flowing and changing shape as 
it fled. Pascal’s obsession took on a cer- 
tain fearful logic that left Lowry amazed 
and uneasy — the perfect mimic, it could 
take any shape it chose. Perhaps even 
his own? 

The clatter of Pascal’s empty charge- 
hull on the floor roused him. He got to 
his feet and ran at top speed into the 
canyoned shadows of the storeroom, 
knowing that Pascal followed with the 
electrobolt gun freshly charged. 

IV 

MMe might have known that Gail 
and the others would not wait indefinite- 
ly on the upper level. Lowry saw them 
before he was halfway to the stairwell, 
the three of them sharply outlined 
against the stairway lights while they 
peered about for him. 

“Get back upstairs!” Lowry shouted. 
He halted and hugged the shadow of a 
frost-rimed plankton tank, searching the 
maze for a sight of Pascal. “Pascal’s 
gone mad — he’s shooting at anything 
that moves !” 

He was too late. Walt Griswold had 
already started for the sound of his 
voice, Gail and Nadine at his heels. 

“Marvin!” Nadine called. Her voice 
echoed through the big room, ringing 



back in hollow volleys from the metal 
walls. “Marvin, it’s Nadine! Please — ” 

Pascal appeared from the last direc- 
tion Lowry had anticipated, creeping be- 
tween a peripheral row of plankton tanks 
and the stairwell. The weapon in his 
hands moved jerkily, following the shift 
of his eyes from one to the other while 
he chose his target. There was no slight- 
est spark of reason behind the wild shine 
of his eyes. 

Without hesitation Lowry sprang out 
of his concealment into the full glare of 
light, shouting to attract Pascal’s atten- 
tion. 

Pascal turned on him, and Lowry 
threw himself flat. The blue lightning 
of the electrobolt shattered a crate over 
his head, spilling an unrecognizable 
jumble of debris. Lowry lay half 
stunned by the dispersion shock, a pun- 
gent stink of charred leather burning his 
throat. Swamp boots, he thought with 
a sort of detached irritation. A whole 
year’s stock, shot to hell. ... ) 

He shook off the giddiness of near 
electrocution and shouted at the three 
frozen by the stairwell : “Upstairs — run, 
for God’s sake, before he reloads !” 

They ran, the storeroom echoing to 
the rush of their feet. Walt reached 
the stairwell first, half dragging Nadine 
Pascal with him, and vanished upward. 
At the bottom tread Gail turned to look 
for Lowry in the darkness, stumbled 
and fell headlong. 

Lowry burst out of his shelter and 
caught her up. 

The click of Pascal’s reloading cut him 
off from the stair as eflfectively as a 
barbed wall. He could not go up; the 
seconds needed to climb to the upper 
level would give Pascal time to fire and 
to spare. 

The inner doorway to the vehicle 
garage yawned invitingly. Lowry turned 
without pausing and lunged through it 
into a darkness dominated by the 
shadowy hulks of the three crawlers. If 
he could shut the doors in time behind 
him — 
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When he turned he found Pascal bulk- 
ing huge in the opening, silhouetted 
blackly against the glare of storage room 
lights. 

T he one chance that had been open 
him came to him then, and he cursed 
himself bitterly because it was too late 
to use it. 

But not too late, perhaps, for Gail. 

He faded back into the darkness and 
lifted her high over the metal rim of 
the nearest crawler’s bucket seat. “Keep 
down,” he whispered urgently. ‘I’ll try 
to open the outside port and let in the 
howler. It’s the only way to stop him.” 
He threw a glance toward the door- 
way and saw Pascal move warily in a 
few inches and stop, the electrobolt gun 
raised. “Don’t worry about me,” he 
begged. His lips brushed Gail’s ear; she 
was crying softly v.dth terror, and he 
could feel her trembling in the darkness. 

“I’ll be all right ” 

The outer port creaked sharply behind 
him. A sudden humming of gears sound- 
ed, laboring to force the heavy curved 
plates of the vehicle lock open against 
the outside wind. The port cracked, 
widened, let in the hurricane’s spume- 
wet breath. The high scream of wind 
through the narrow opening drowned all 
other sound. 

The alien hovered amorphously in 
deeper shadow by the port, crouching 
ready while the opening grew. 

In the con^sion Lowry had forgotten 
the creature completely; his first reac- 
tion at seeing it now was a quick rush 
of hope. If Pascal burned it down he 
would be left with an empty gun, and 
Lowry might have a chance of beating 
him down before he could reload. 

Then Lowry placed himself with char- 
acteristic empathy in the alien’s place 
and felt a sick heat of shame in his face. 
The thing hadn’t asked for this. It had 
pulled him out of the howler and had 
done its best to meet them in friendly 
fashion. It had not once turned on Pas- 
cal, even in the darkness of the storage 
room when it must have had every op- 



portunity; and it made no move now, 
but waited quietly for the port to open 
enough to let it through. Lowry saw 
at once that it would be too late; the 
port mechanism worked with agonizing 
slowness again.st the pressure of the 
howler outside. 

Pascal found the switch by the garage 
doors then, and the lights blazed on. 

p.'^SCAL came inside, skirting the 
^ front shock-rail of the crawler where 
Gail hid. His pale eyes blinked against 
the glare of light, almost immediately 
found the alien by the port and went in- 
tent. Even above the rising howl of the 
storm Lowry heard the big man’s in- 
drawn ahhh of satisfaction. 

Pascal sidled between crawler and 
wall, moving toward the alien. 

Lowry stepped between them. 

“Wait, Pascal,” he said. 

He had to shout to make himself 
heard above the wind. He kept his 
hands down, forcing himself to stand 
quietly before the wild erratic current 
of intention that twitched at Pascal’s 
face. “Think a minute, man ! You can’t 
know — ” 

Pascal took another step forward. The 
electrobolt gun in his hands bore equal- 
ly on Lowry and on the alien behind him. 

Gail’s crawler lurched into sudden mo- , 
tion, turbines howling. Lowry had a 
stunned glimpse of his wife standing up 
recklessly, wheeling the heavy machine 
straight at Pascal. 

It was over so quickly that Lowry was 
never certain later just what really hap- 
pened. Pascal v/hirled, his electrobolt 
gun flicking from Lowry to Gail. The 
blue lightning of its discharge deafened 
Lowry and blinded him briefly. 

He took with him into his momentary 
blindness a dull nightmarish memory of 
Gail tumbling headlong from the crawl- 
er’s seat, her slender body twisting 
grotesquely before it struck the floor. 

Out of the daikness he heard the 
crawler’s grinding crash of collision, a 
grating of metal on metal hardly 
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muffled by the obstruction of Pascal’s 
body between shock-rail and wall. Pascal 
managed only the beginning of a scream ; 
then the air from his collapsing lungs 
surged up through throat and mouth 
with a wet, explosive sound. The tur- 
bines roared and stalled. The breath of 
the hurricane screamed in through the 
wide-open port like a vast echo of Pas- 
cal's dying; it plastered Lowry’s shirt 
against his back and dissipated the 
stench of ozone and exhaust fumes. 

When his sight returned, Pascal’s 
body hung over the shock-rail of the 
crawler, cut almost in two. There was 
no sign of Gail nor of the alien. 

Somehow he forced himself through 
the rush of wind to brace himself against 
the rim of the port. He looked outside. 
Light from the garage illuminated the 
storm-washed ramp with stark, merci- 
less clarity. 

The alien was thirty yards away, lop- 
ing swiftly against the full sweep of the 
hurricane. It was not alone. It had 
extruded a pinkish coil of tentacles to 
hold the burden it carried — Lowry made 
out a wild fluttering of Gail’s white 
blouse, the familiar dark banner of her 
hair whipping in the wind. . . . 

“Gail !’’ he screamed. "Gail — ” 

He fought the wind like a madman, 
but its bellowing weight overpowered 
him and drove him back. He clung fin- 
ally in shivering impotence to the cold 
metal framing of the port and watched 
with the rain lashing his face and 
streaming over his numb body. 

The ship came in low between alien 
and dome, settling so close that he could 
make out the stains of sea-bottom mud 
still clinging to its under side. Above 



the howl of wind he heard the faint 
metallic clang of an airlock opening and 
closing. 

The ship blasted up with a white ac- 
tinic glare that left him blinded again, 
his vision reduced to a darkness shot 
with whirling prismatic pinwheelings of 
light. 

When he could see again Gail was 
stumbling through the port with the 
storm at her back, her bare white arms 
reaching out toward him for support. 
Stunned to dumb acceptance by repeated 
shock, he caught her and drew her in- 
side. 

“. . . . not hurt,’’ her voice sobbed in- 
coherently in his ear. “Hostage. . . re- 
leased me. . . .” 

Someone on the second level closed the 
port behind them. 

“It’s all right now,’’ Lowry said into 
the warm silence that fell upon them. 
“The thing’s gone. It’s all over.’’ 

After that they held each other tight- 
ly without further need of speaking, the 
two of them apart from the rest of the 
world. 

' . . . . period of reparation will be 
short, the Surveyor ended its recording. 
Return for me on call, when the brief 
life-span of the male shall have can- 
celed my obligation. 

It turned away from the broken body 
on the floor and went outside into the 
storm, the plastic flow of its transfor- 
mation already under way. Before the 
ship cleared the dome it was hurrying 
back to the man in the dome’s open port, 
its new form complete to the minutest 
detail of dark flying hair and white 
blouse fluttering in the wind. 
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GENTLEMAN 
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Ellen had the chance to create 
her ideal man — and was 
almost too scared to try! 



T hat monster, that thing called 
Castaway Companion, had waited a 
month -up in the crash ball, and Ellen 
was afraid to let it out. 

Here she was, millions of miles from 
anybody; from her little brood of stu- 
dents back on Earth HI; from Mother. 
And she was wise and twenty-seven and 
beautiful and almost a virgin, dammit, 
except for that awful Jerry Gardner ten 
years ago. And now she was lost here 
for always. 

All because of men. . . . 

Mother would have snorted and roared 
and scowled. And all the nice girls Ellen 
knew would have laughed themselves 
sick. So she had kept her round-trip 
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ticket to Coryptus a secret. And Christ- 
mas vacation, the first night out aboard 
the huge Galaxy liner, she had met that 
wonderful spaceman with the godlike 
body and the space-blue eyes ; the many- 
suns-tan and the flashing grin — Lieu- 
tenant Drake. 

Of all the love-hungry passenger girls 
daring a holiday in New PVance (“Where 
men were romantically wicked”) Lt. 
Drake had noticed her. He had shown 
her the hundreds of escape launches in 
the liner's hold, with their twelve-place 
quarters and everlasting food synthesiz- 
ers equipped to fly anywhere. Anybody 
could fly them. 

Ellen had not understood Drake’s sub- 
tle joke about Castaway Companions 
and schoolmarms. But that night, w'hile 
the liner threaded through Omega 
Swarm with its millions of unpeopled 
paradise planets, he had bought her 
three cocktails and had maneuvered her 
to a dark stardome. And he had dared 
suggest they fly away and colonize with- 
out mentioning marriage ! 

Naturally she had slapped him. 

So he went away and she cried, and 
she must have been drunk. Because the 
crazy idea came and she quickly packed 
her bags, including Mother’s picture, 
and she sneaked into one of the lovely 
silver launches and locked it. And 
streaked away in velvet space to this 
pretty, unpeopled planet. This had 
seemed such a perfect place to loll in the 
soft grass and swim in the gem-blue 
lake and to forget men. 

Only she had got excited and botched 
the landing and smashed the wheels and 
the altitude jet and the radio bulb under- 
neath. 

A whole, long, dreary month ago. . . . 

j^OW MOTHER’S picture frowned 
^ ’ downed from the tilted salon wall. 
Ellen went to the galley and pressed a 
stud and a red synthetic space ration 
popped out and dissolved deliciously in 
her mouth. Then she punched out a 
cocktail. Mother hated liquor. 

“To your health. Mother,,” she cried. 



and gulped it like a hellion. She punched 
out another. “To my health.” She went 
over and turned Mother’s picture to the 
wall. 

“I admit it,” she wailed. “I’m a 
coward.” She peered up the crash ball 
spiral and put one foot on the stairs and 
shivered and backed away. 

So she toasted that thing up there 
with a third drink and she said: “Let’s 
face it.” 

For instance, why had she chosen a 
sleeping compartment on the MEN side? 
And the launch library books she had 
read — all about men. Not just men, but 
MEN! Regular devils. Like that Jerry 
Gardner who had ruined her life. 

She began to feel very warm and full 
of cocktail courage. Never, never before 
had she felt so absolutely wicked, and 
so honestly honest. 

And so wasted. 

“There is,” she cried with some con- 
viction, “nothing in the universe wrong 
with being a woman.” And she wished 
her prissy mother could hear. She felt 
like tearing off her clothes and throwing 
them at Mother’s picture. 

She peered up the spiral again, visual- 
izing a man. A marvelous, muscular, 
strapping spaceman. She shuddered, 
knowing what such a man would do. 

So she envisioned a gentleman. The 
Perfect Gentleman; one of the type 
Mother would approve. Tweedy, schol- 
arly, a bit grumpy at teatime — that 
kind. And she felt much safer. 

But her heart was pounding so ! 

She took a big, big breath and ran up 
the spiral. She opened the crash ball 
and stepped inside, sinking knee-deep in 
padding. When she pressed the switch 
she heard the powerful jack tearing the 
yard-thick cushioning off the opposite 
wall, forcing the buried locker door slow- 
ly out. The rubbery red fibqr bulged 
toward her, ripping, and she ducked. 

The locker splanged open. 

Inside the door in big red letters were 
the words : 

CAUTION: 

DUE TO EXPENSE, ONLY ONE C. C. IS 
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FURNISHED EACH ESCAPE LAUNCH. 
COMPLY WITH ALL PHASES OP THE 
INSTRUCTION TEXT — HONESTLY- AL- 
TERATIONS ARE DIFFICULT AND NOT 
ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. THIS COM- 
PANY ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE RESULT. . . . GALAXY, INC. 



Inside the locker she found the pair 
of blasters and the black, skull-sized 
oval, and the book. It required all her 
strength to lift the oval out. Then she 
was twisting it until the equatorial 
threads unmeshed and the radiation 
shielding came apart. Inside, in a nest 
of padding, was the seed, a marble of 
rock-hard substance the color of flesh. 
She slipped it in her pocket and with the 
C. C. instruction text under one arm 
and the two blasters under the other she 
spiraled down to the salon and began 
reading : 



SPACE MADNESS MAY BE AVOIDED 
BY FOLLOWING THESE INSTRUCTIONS. 
THE PROCESS IS RELATIVELY NEW 
AND MAY BE DANGEROUS UNLESS ALL 
INSTRUCTIONS ARE FOLLOWED HON- 
ESTLY. THE FINISHED PRODUCT MAY 
MATURE IN SUITABLE SOIL AND 
EARTHLIKE CONDITIONS IN APPROXI- 
MATELY SIX MEAN-GALACTIC DAYS. 
AFTER PLANTING, IF KEPT PROPERLY 
MOIST, THE SEED SHOULD SPROUT 
WITHIN THIRTY MINUTES. IP IT DOES 
NOT SPROUT WITHIN TWELVE HOURS, 
THE SEED HAS (for some endemic reason) 
SPOILED. IF THIS HAPPENS, FOR YOUR 
OWN SAFETY, BLAST IT WITH FULL 
POWER. . . . 

It was just the most fascinating thing 
she had ever read in all her life. She 
read the hundred pages of General In- 
structions, underlining certain passages 
such as the one that said : 

THE FACTOR OP HONESTY IS RE- 
PEATEDLY STRESSED, SINCE THIS 
PRODUCT IS ONLY PARTIALLY SYNTHE- 
TIC, AND IS EMOTIONALLY THE PROD- 
UCT OP YOUR OWN MIND. INTENSE RE- 
SEARCH BY GALAXY, INC., INDICATES 
THAT THIS PRODUCT, IP RETURNED TO 
CIVILIZATION (AND AFTER PSYCHIC 
INSPECTION) IS ELIGIBLE FOR FULL 
CITIZENSHIP. 

IT IS ALSO (AND WE STRESS THIS) 
PROBABLY POSSESSED OP A SOUL. . . . 

LLEN flipped through the read and 
re-read pages to a place she had un- 



derlined, and little prickles came up her 
spine and over her scalp and down, down, 
down. 

It said: 

THIS PRODUCT, IF HONESTLY CRE- 
ATED, SHOULD CONTAIN NORMAL SEX 
FUNCTIONS, INCLUDING BIOLOGICAL 
REPRODUCTIVE POWERS, WHICH GA- 
LAXY, INC., CONSIDERS ESSENTIAL 
FOR EMERGENCY COLONIZATION PUR- 
POSES. . . . 

Another underlined place said: 

WARNING! DO NOT PLANT THE SEED 
UNTIL ALL INSTRUCTIONS ARE FULLY 
UNDERSTOOD AND COMPLIED WITH. 

She went on to the Specific Instruc- 
tions. When she had them all but mem- 
orized she went out and scooped a shal- 
low hole at the edge of the lake. And she 
carried from the launch two chairs and 
two sets of foam springs from the un- 
used WOMEN ONLY! side and she 
propped them up around the planting 
place to fence out hungry things that 
might just possibly prowl in the night. 
Finally, she reached in and planted the 
seed and covered it with soil like the 
book said. 

As the sun set she ate a space-ration 
button and went to bed. 

But she was very thoughtful and 
sober and at first she could not sleep, 
even with the mechanical sleeper sing- 
ing and playing and humming. She 
knew from the book that it was better 
not to dream, and she had to quit re- 
membering Lt. Drake and comparing 
him to a seed. So she took a dose of 
the hypnotic capsules and finally did 
get to sleep. 

The pink sun peeped through her 
spaceport shades and into her eyes and 
she awoke. She got down on the floor 
and did some tummy-flattening exer- 
cises and then she fixed her hair just so 
and she went to the galley for coffee 
and a space-ration. 

She ran out to the lake. There, down 
in the furniture-shielded place sprouted 
a pale-green thing as big as your thumb. 

Just a blob. Like a youthful cactus, 
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except that it was without prickles. 

Well, the book said he was on his own 
till he got a foot high which, she judged, 
should be about noon. 

It was a “he” because the book said : 

IN ALL INSTANCES INVOLVING LONE 
CASTAWAYS IN EMERGENCY COLONI- 
ZATION CIRCUMSTANCES. CREATION 
OF A PRODUCT WHOSE SEX IS OPPO- 
SITE TO YOURS IS ESSENTIAL FOR OB- 
VIOUS REASONS. . . . 

Only she w'as not sure yet, and she 
had to decide quick, and it was really, 
terribly serious. Yesterday’s I-don’t- 
care feeling had come chiefly because of 
the millions of manless mxiles. 

What if this product turned out to be 
a woman-beater ? 

Who was to stop him? 

Very well, she would make him small. 
Not too small, but small enough that 
if — 

No! No, no! The book said: THE 
PRODUCT WILL MATURE EXACT- 
LY AS YOU WISH IT 

Only how could she know how she 
wanted a man. Dammit, she had never 
had a damn man. And this one would 
be so permanent. And those clauses 
about “colonization purposes!” She 
shivered. She was no Mother Eve. 

She imagined a big, swashbuckling, 
musclebound spaceman reaching for her 
and maybe growling. She shivered 
again. It was different, and better than 
a shudder. 

Hut just the same, no! 

Then what kind ? How many kinds of 
men were there ? Just one kind. Mother 
always used to say. And the only differ- 
ence was a matter of degree. Mother 
always used to say that, too. And 
they’re all bad. Mother — oh, forget 
Mother ! 

Her mind got cold and her face got 
hot and she lay down on the salon rug 
and tried to think. Then she was kicking 
her heels and beating her fists on the 
rug with her mouth all twisted. Crying 
like a bawlbaby. 

“Let’s face it,” she sobbed. “I’m still 
a coward.” 



B ut 'THAT did not help, so she got up 
and smoothed her dress and her hair 
and fixed her face and she knew that the 
best she could manage was just a gen- 
eralized man of good character. Maybe, 
as she watched him grow, she could 
arrange him to suit her. 

And, of course. Mother, too. 

Then it came booming her brain: 
Somebody, like a minister, would have 
to marry them. Or it would be — horri- 
ble! 

But there was only one seed. No, she 
wouldn’t have a self-marrying preacher 
sprouting out there. He might go on a 
permanent gospel filibuster. 

By gollY, she would rather live in sin, 
than that. 

That narrowed it down. He-men were 
out. And spacemen — you couldn’t trust 
them. So all she could settle for was a 
medium-sized clerky sort of person who 
was slightly handsome and fairly 
healthy. With maybe blond hair and 
blue eyes, like Drake. And a straight 
back and fairly nice legs. A kindly face. 
Reasonably intelligent. Not possessive. 
She toyed with the idea of making him 
sort of neutral-sexed. But the book 
warned about that. 

Besides, she already had him started. 
He would have a strong chin, but not 
jutting. And a straight nose. And ears, 
just so-so. And maybe a small black 
mustache to make him distinguished. 

“But Lord knows,” she cried, “he’ll 
be distinguished enough with no compe- 
tition.” 

And if he got really violent she could 
always blast him. She would hide one 
blaster in her bosom holster and carry 
one. Then she realized she was consider- 
ing murder. “Well,” she said, “what is 
that thing out there considering?” She 
peered through the spaceport. She ran 
out and saw the little cactus had become 
a pink sausage already a foot high. And 
she could see it growing! By now, the 
book said, the little devil had begun 
absorbing character from her. That 
thing had a mind ! 

InrPanic she ran into the launch and 
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sat down, forcing herself to be calm. It 
was possible to create a neurotic product 
with these jittery notions. 

She kept wishing she had not planted 
him at all. She did not dare slurp down 
a cocktail and create a permanently 
tipsy product. Although drunks were 
happy-seeming souls. But he must be 
sober, though with a sense of humor. 
Plus at least some courage. 

Again and again the thought ham- 
merered in her that here was a man. She 
was getting a man. Woman’s high point 
in life, and she was loosing it up. 

I Finally she knew. She must squelch 
the romance angle, nearly. 

I She would create, not a man, but a 
I husband! Which was different. She 
i would think up a fictional memory for 
him, dating back to — Jerry Gardner. 
, Which would include a vague (very 

i vague^ marriage and honeymoon and 

• the dwindling romance of ten comfort- 
able years together until now it would 
not matter much to him. They would 
just be like a pair of soft old comforta- 
' ble shoes. 

This way she could allow it. And her 
conscience seemed to agree. So she went 
; out and watered him like the book said. 

Now he was beginning to have a funny 
I knob of a head. 

DO NOT TOUCH, OR ALLOW TO 
BE TOUCHED, THE EMBRYO 
PRODUCT, the book had warned. So 
she watched, and wondered how any girl 
could love that. She was glad she was 
merely married to it. 

The day passed under the pink sun 
and the product grew faster than the 
book had promised. And she watered 
him. That night, nursing a tiny head- 
, ache, she took hypnotic capsules and 
escaped her dreams. 

Next morning the product had tiny 
ears. And she could see the perfect part 
in his hair, on the left side. Straight 
and clean and shiny-brown, like a butter- 
fly’s folded wings in chrysalis. 

A dozen times, the third day, she 
watered him. Waiting, reading the book 
again : 



DURING THE USUAL SIX DAYS OF 
MATURING, THE PRODUCT’S FEATURES 
WILL BE NOTED TO BE ROUGHLY 
THOSE PREVIOUSLY IMAGINED BY THE 
CREATOR. DUE TO FAULTY IMAGINA- 
TION, IT MAY BE NOTED THAT THE 
PRODUCT’S FEATURES NEED ALTERA- 
TION DURING GROWTH. THIS MAY EAS- 
ILY BE ACCOMPLISHED BY CONCEN- 
TRATING ON THE FAULTY FEATURE 
AND HOPING FOR IT TO IMPROVE. 

IDEAL CONCENTRATION PERIODS 
ARE FIVE MINUTES IN DURATION, AT 
TWENTY MINUTE INTERVALS 
THROUGHOUT DAYLIGHT HOURS. 

CREATORS WITH STANDARD IMAGI- 
NATION QUOTIENTS RATING AT OR 
ABOVE 2.12 MAY ATTAIN APPROXIMATE 
PERFECTION IN PRODUCTS USING 
THESE PERIODS AND INTERVALS. 

NOTE THAT ON ATTAINING THE 
HEIGHT OF APPROXIMATELY TWO 
FEET, OR ONE THIRD MATURITY, THE 
PRODUCT’S LOWER TRUNK WILL BE- 
GIN TO DIVIDE INTO SEPARATE LEGS. 
THIS IS A CRITICAL PERIOD, FOR AT 
THIS STAGE THE PRODUCT’S MIND BE- 
COMES CONSCIOUSLY ACTIVE. IT NOW 
DOUBLES ITS RATE OF GROWTH AND 
ITS CHILD’S BRAIN INTELLIGENTLY 
ATTUNES TO YOURS. BE CALM. DO NOT 
SPEAK TO THE PRODUCT UNTIL IT 
SPEAKS TO YOU . . . 



Y SUNSET the fifth day it had not 
spoken. The hair had turned a 
golden bright brown and was still 
parted, though now wind was rumpling 
it. And the face was forming a certain 
handsomeness, which she hoped would 
not seem overdone. It was five feet six 
inches high when she measured about 
noon. And she had watered him seven 
more times before sundown. 

It stood there, rooted, a perfect statue 
of a small, ripening man, asleep. She 
watched till dusk and afterglow and 
nightside. 

In bed, without capsules or much 
sleep, and often thinking despairingly 
of Space Lt. Drake, she kept leaning up 
oh elbows and listening for footsteps. 
It was stark — the thought that here was 
her last night of maidenhood. And a 
starker feeling. 

When dawn glimmered in the west, 
she went out — almost to meet him. As 
she approached she saw his bright blue 
eyes had been steady on her; had fol- 
lowed her out, and now gazed at her 
with an expression that upset her. 
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She stood very straight until his eyes 
closed and his arms moved as with a 
nightmare lethargy and then folded on 
his chest. 

She watered him. She did not speak. 
And she waited. 

Once, at ten o’clock, she saw his lips 
move and his pink tongue moisten them, 
and the muscles in his throat move 
slightly. 

But he did not speak. 

At two-fifteen he swayed, as though 
his roots were weakening. 

She wondered, trembling, what he 
would say with those first words. Some- 
thing choice and immortal-sounding 
like : “Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?” 

Or would he ask for a cigarette ? She 
had made him a smoker, since minor' 
vices might preclude major ones. 

Or would he open with something 
like: “Nice day, isn’t 'it?” 

If he did, she would scream. 

She might even blast him. 

But he seemed satisfactorily droopy, 
as any good husband should be after ten 
years. She could handle him. 

At four o’clock that day, the sixth 
day, she came out of the launchport car- 
rying a cocktail to keep her from 
screaming, because his eyes had kept 
staring in at her. 

He smiled and said: “I’d like to walk 
a bit, dear.” 

S HE GULPED her drink and did not 
quite scream. She stood ten feet dis- 
tant, wonde' ing if he sensed the blaster 
bolstered in her bosom. 

She said: “You’re sure you’re ready?” 
And her voice went ’the way up and 
down the scale. 

He gave a weary look. 

“I was just watching the sunset,” he 
confided. “Lovely, eh ? And I must have 
stood still so long my feet sank. Soft 
ground, 1 guess. And my legs ache like 
I’m catching a cold.” 

What an opening line, the idiot! Or 
was he playing it dumb? It made her 
so mad she forgot to be scared. His arm 
was humanly warm when she took it and 



said, “Come on, then.” 

"I don’t get enough exercise lately,” 
he complained. “Joints are a bit stiff.” 
He bent down and slapped his knees. 
“Ah, that’s better.” 

“Well,” she said, “come on in.” 

“Fine,” he said. He sighed and reached 
up and scratched his nose. “Now for 
some hot coffee and a good book.” 

She said: “Mother got over her cold 
before I left for the holiday.” She 
watched his face. 

“Oh, did she?” he said with just the 
proper inflection that indicated he had 
never cared much for mother-in-law. 
And with just the right delicate arching 
of the left eyebrow. 

So she said : “How’s everything 
been ?” 

“So-so,” he sighed. “But let the dead 
past bury its dead and live for tomor- 
row, eh?” 

That was what Mother always said. 

She had finally named him George. So 
she said, “George, dear. Tomorrow’s our 
tenth wedding anniversary.” She held 
her breath. 

Smiling he slipped a thin gold ring 
off his little finger. 

“I almost forgot,” he told her. “I 
went down yesterday and had the jew- 
eler replate it inside and inscribe our 
names again. Remember how the names 
had worn off?” 

“Oh,” she gasped. “Sure, George.” 

“George and Ellen,” he said dreamily, 
peering in and reading the ring. 

She said, “I’ll see if it still fits.” 

And it did, perfectly. And how her 
real, actual name ever got inside that 
real, actual gold ring next to “George” 
only the book knew. 

They went inside and he naturally lay 
back in the softest chair in the salon and 
read a book after she served him coffee 
and three synthetic crumpets plus the 
space ration. 

He made no comment on the food. He 
just read, face buried in the book. When 
she would say something he would just 
answer: “Um, my dear,” and go on read- 
ing. 
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I Finally she said : “What time are you 
getting up in the morning ?” 

And he snorted and said: “Oh, early. 
Got things to do.” 

I By ten that evening she was so lone- 
i some and so not-alone she went outside 
, and talked to herself, and altogether it 
was a happy conversation compared to 
I George’s grunts and dead silences. 

, When she went back in, George had 
not missed her. And she said she was 
tired and going to bed. And he said: 
“Yes, my dear,” and read some more. 

She undressed, with her sleeping com- 
partment locked. She put on a particular 
nightgown and stood inside the door, 
wondering if he would come. 

This was it! But she weighed her 
wifely duties and his husbandly privi- 
leges against what little manhood she 
had allowed him; a poor little tired old 
paunchy husband of a thing. 

E llen felt so safe from him. Yet 
so unhappy, somehow, that it made 
her sick and sorry and lonely and scared. 
She lay there sobbing. 

In her mind came welling all the 
secret, delicious, passionate thoughts 
of woman’s pride and privilege. The 
deep, secret things about love and birth 
and motherhood and burbling babies at 
her breast. 

She wondered if George snored, too. 
Then she heard his discreet knock at 
her door and she said : 

“Who is it?” And the words seemed 
stupid. 

And he said : “Just me, dear.” 

Just as if he had meekly called 
through that panel a million times to her 
before. 

She unlocked the door and stood there 
in the not-too-modest nightgown. 

He came in and closed the door and 
carefully locked it. She felt his hand’s 
careless pressure for an instant on her 
shoulder as he puckered dryly and 
pecked her cheek. 

“It’s late,” he said, sitting down on 
her bed. 

“Too late,” she said. 
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She went around crawled in on her 
side and pulled the covers up to her 
throat. And then she stared and stared 
at his back. 

He sat there until he had smoked a 
few puffs on a cigarette and had stubbed 
it out. And then he switched off the 
lights and got into bed. 

Terror seized her. 

She knew, then. 

How much could a fool of a woman be 
punished ? 

What else could she have done? Her 
heart pounded. What else? 

She never could have imagined a man 
— bare! Because she had never seen 
one. 

Her hand stole toward him and 
touched the sleeve of his coat, and she 
reached over with her bare left foot and 
felt the shoes on his feet. And then 
gradually she accepted the icy fact : Lit- 
tle husband George over there would 
never have any laundry bills, or cleaning 
bills, or tailor bills. Because she had 
created his clothing as part of his living 
body. 

Now she remembered how she had al- 
ways imagined him — ^in a tweady, rum- 
pled suit. This suit. 

George, the Perfect Gentleman, 
reached over and patted her hand and 
then started snoring. 

In the morning she awoke with 
George bending over her. He patted her 
cheek with soft fingers and she relaxed. 

“You’ve been crying,” he said, “in 
your sleep.” 

She sat up quickly and swung her legs 
off the bed and tugged down the hem of 
her gown. 

“Have I ?” Her voice was small. 

“You’re very lovely, even asleep,” he 
said. “Young, beautiful, untouched — ” 

The old, cold name swam through her: 
Jerry Gardner. 

“Forget Jerry,” he said. “Makes no 
difference.” 

So, she thought, he can read minds, 
too! 

“Like a book,” he said, proving it. 
“Remember, I’m only a substitute hu- 
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man, and therefore different. But you’ve 
made some mistakes, Ellen.” 

She nodded, biting her lip. 
“Sometimes,” he said, “I imagine even 
a husband likes to — get undresed.” 

She began to cry. 

“You go fix breakfast,” he told her. 
“And afterward I’ll tell you a few facts 
of life. You’re twenty-seven and it’s 
high time.” 

Half an hour later he seemed to be 
listening to something far distant, wait- 
ing, measuring time. She brought him 
his third cup of synthetic coffee. And 
she sat down, feeling like a small, bad 
child. 

T hen she saw the blaster in his 
hand. She tried to cry out, but some- 
thing had started controlling her. 

"While you were asleep,” he said, “I 
took it. You haven’t much time, so 
listen.” 

Now she felt a little less paralyzed. 
“Yesterday,” he said, “I had to be 
careful not to frighten you. I had lis- 
tened to your emotions and your mem- 
ory and the book, as you read it, and 
your dreams last night, Ellen. So I 
know some things.” 

He had the GALAXY text open in his 
hand. He closed it softly. 

“Probably,” he said, “I should have 
enjoyed life with someone else. Or even 
you, if you had the courage to make me 
a real man.” 

He shrugged. 

“And I could be . replanted, like the 
book says, and altered — even yet. But 
you couldn’t do that. You’d be afraid to 
deliberately regrow me. The way a man 
must be — and naked.” 

She was released now, crying. 
“Because, Ellen,” he said gently, 
“your mother made you a coward. Your 
emotions are mixed up and sick and 
strange. And I’m so much a part of that, 
I hate myself.” 

He stood up, listening to something 
she could not hear. 

“You have a last chance coming,” he 
said. “Coming very soon. But if you run 



away this time, if you go back to Mother, 
you’ll always regret.’ You’ll be a noth- 
ing, like me. Remember that. And don’t 
try to talk.” 

He walked outside. 

“Your last chance,” he called. _ 

She watched through the port as poor 
unhuman George blasted himself and 
drifted away, a cloud of thin vapor. 

Gone! And then she could really cry. 

And the blaster lay in the gi'een grass, 
so small and harmless-looking. 

She went out and after a while the 
wind dried her face. She picked up the 
blaster and tucked it in her bosom. It 
had not been suicide, she thought. Poor 
George had never lived at all! 

And then she heard the high, thin 
shrillness, the singing in the blue sky, 
and the silver speck that grew and grew 
and finally landed nearby. 

He stepped out and waved; Lieuten- 
ant Drake, with the many-suns-tan, the 
space-olue eyes, the flashing grin. 

“Teacher,” he called. “I’m a little late 
so I’ve brought an apple.” He came over, 
so casual, as if this happened every day. 
And he was eating the apple. “You 
didn’t know it, Teacher, but your launch 
sent out an automatic SOS till it 
crashed. On the way back from Coryp- 
tus I got permission to come over and 
get you.” That wicked grin. Like the 
long-ago lovely night she slapped him. 

He stood there, feet wide apart, hands 
on hips, like he was ready to reach for 
her. She hated him again, just briefly. 

“Lieutenant,” she asked, “what if 
your launch had crashed, too?” 

“Well now — ” His voice was mock- 
tragic. “I — forgot — to report your posi- 
tion, so we’d be stranded together. Of , 
course,” he added, “I’ve got a portable 
uranium magnet in the tool chest and 
after a few months I could send up a 
moon-flare. But meantime — ” His was 
a most ungentlemanly smile. And his 
eyes went boldly roving. 

So she reached into her practically 
pure bosom and blasted the radio and 
tail tubes right off his launch. 

“Yes?” she said. 



• • • 




XICIHT 

TALK 

By Charles E. Frilch 

Mars was becoming a 
filthy, rotten place, just 
like Earth. And then — 



I T WAS a sloppy landing, for he wasn’t 
used to piloting a rocket. Tubes bent 
and fused; the spaceship hull cracked 
open like a giant walnut, letting in the 
; cool Martian night. The motors splut- 
i tered, coughed, died. Then there was si- 
i lence. 

■ The traveler sighed with relief, and his 
' breath stretched long fingers into the 
thin, brittle atmosphere. He eased him- 
self from the straps of the control chair. 

I The movement shot a sharp pain 
through his left leg. He winced and tried 
to ignore it. 

' He clambered from the wreckage, sur- 
[ prised and happy that he was not hurt 
I more. The rocket would never run again, 
but that didn’t matter — it had served its 
; purpose. He would never return. No one 
j would ever go back, for Earth was not a 

I pleasant place to be. To be on Mars was 

worth a sprained leg ; it would have been 
worth the loss of one. He looked into the 
star-studded sky, but Earth was not visi- 
ble. It was just as well. 

Red sand crunched beneath his boots 
as he limped away. In the distance a red- 
yellow glow filtered skyward from the 
Earth settlement he had seen from the 
air, and it was toward that he headed. 
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Perhaps he could find shelter there. Per- 
haps. He didn’t fool himself, though. 
Rooms would be hard to get. According 
to the few radio reports received by 
Earth, Mars was a rat-race. People came 
to Mars faster than shelters could be 
erected. They came in jet-controlled sar- 
dine-cans, packed three deep ; they came 
in private spacers; they came in small 
stratosphere cruisers converted by home- 
made methods into something not quite 
fit for space-travel. 

But they’d have made the trip in 
wooden crates, holding their breaths all 
the way, if it could have been arranged. 
Even sleeping on frigid Martian sands 
was preferable to sleeping on a warm but 
insecure Earth bed. At least, on Mars, 
you had a chance to be alive the next 
morning. 

H e had walked for almost an hour 
when the hotel came in sight. It was 
small and cheap-looking; it squatted at 
the edge of the settlement, and its plastic 
exterior was discolored and crumbling. 
The traveler stepped through the open 
door into the neon-lighted lobby. 

Red sand had drifted into the lobby, 
but the night clerk took no notice. He 
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was looking at nothing in particular and 
absent-mindedly clenching and unclench- 
ing a fist as though he were alternately 
holding and releasing something. 

The traveler stopped brushing Mar- 
tian dust from his clothing and stared. 
After awhile, he cleared his throat. Fi- 
nallv, he said, “I’d like to have a room.” 

The night clerk looked up, startled. 
‘Wh — what ?” 

“A room,” the traveler said. 

“Oh — oh, yeah, sure — ” The clerk 
straightened and wiped bloodshot eyes 
with a sleeve, automatically shoving the 
register forward. “Plenty of room,” he 
said tiredly. “Room for everybody.” 

The traveler took the pen and 
scratched his name on the book. “Odd,” 
he mused. “I heard that with all the im- 
migrants trying to get off Earth before 
it explodes, most of the hotels say there 
aren’t any rooms available, trying to 
jack up the price.” 

The clerk’s eyes went wide. “I know. 
Believe me, I know. I always did it my- 
self. Up to a couple of days ago.” His 
voice turned bitter. “Then — a couple of 
days ago — I did it once too often. . . .” 

The traveler looked at the red eyes, 
and decided that the man had either been 
losing a lot of sleep or crying — maybe 
both. “What happened?” he asked curi- 
ously. 

"Once in a lifetime it happens,” the 
clerk went on, almost as though to him- 
self. “Once in two thousand years, and 
more . . . and I have to turn them away 
because they didn’t have enough money! 
Because I want to get a few lousy bucks 
extra for the room! Now I’ve got plenty 
of rooms. Everyone’s in the town. They’d 
all be here if I hadn’t turned those two 
away. I could have been famous.” His 
voice rose. “Famous!” 

The traveler raised an eyebrow. “Sure, 
you could,” he said. “You could have been 
famous.” 

“If only I’d known,” the night clerk 
moaned. “If only I’d thought.” Desper- 
ate fingers took the traveler’s arm. “But 
how was I to know something like that 
was going to happen again? I’m not psy- 



chic! A guy goes along, trying to save up 
a couple bucks here and there for his 
family — is that wrong? What else can 
he do? We been here ten years on this 
planet, and it’s still no place for a family, 
not for a couple of kids. You got to 
scrape to get along — ” 

“It’s not easy,” the traveler agreed. 
“But it’s a lot healthier than being on 
Earth these days.” 

“Yeah,” the night clerk breathed. “But 
then this happens. If only I’d known . . . 
the opportunity ! I’d be rich. Famous ! I’d 
have had kings m the hotel!” 

“What are you talking about ?” 

'T’HE night clerk said, “A man came to 
the hotel a couple nights ago. A man 
and a woman. Young. Not too young. 
Mature. And nice looking. They wanted 
a room. They weren’t too well-off — ^prob- 
ably took most of their money to come 
from Earth. The wom.an was pregnant.” 
“And you turned them away.” 

“Well, how was I to know?” the night 
clerk said defensively. “Lots of women 
have babies, and a guy can’t afford to 
be chicken-hearted. Not on Mars. I’ve got 
a wife and a couple kids to support, my- 
self. Sure, I had a room. A couple of 
them. But there’s always people coming 
in wanting rooms people who can pay 
a lot more for them than this guy could.” 
“Go. on,” the traveler said quietly. 

“I told him there weren’t any rooms. 
‘We’ve searched everywhere,’ he told 
me, and he thanked me anyway. Then he 
turned and put his arm around his wife, 
and they went out. I felt sorry for them. 
Honest, I did. I wanted to yell out then 
and say, ‘Sure, I got a room,’ but I didn’t. 

I wish now I had, but I didn’t, because , 
they’d have known then that I was lying 
before. So — ” his voice held an infinite 
regret. “So I let them go.” 

Distaste showed on the traveler’s face. 
Even on Mars ! Even after seeing what a 
mess their greed had caused on Earth. 

“All right, all right!” the clerk almost 
shouted, seeing the other’s expression. 
“Don’t rub it in. Sure I did wrong, I 
know that now. It was right in my fin- 
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gers, and I let it slip through. So I’m a 
fool. But how could I know? How could 
I possibly know?” 

“Did they find a room?” 

The clerk shook his head. “The baby 
was born in a bam.” 

“A bam — ” 

“That’s a laugh, isn’t it! Born in a 
barn full of stinking Martian animals, 
because I turned the man away.” He 
laughed sourly. “Opportunity right in 
my hands, and I let it go ” 

The traveler was puzzled. 

“Put — ” 

“Go into the town,” the clerk s.aid, nod- 
ding in the direction of the Earth settle- 
ment. “See for yourself. This was getting 
to be a filthy, rotten place, just like 
Earth. And then — then this happens. 
Things are happening down there now. 
Strange things. Wonderful things, I sup- 
pose. I don’t know; I’m all mixed up. 
When I think of the chance I had — ” 
The traveler started to ask some of 
the questions forming in his mind, but 
the night clerk was staring vacantly and 



muttering to himse’f. The traveler 
shrugged and went out into the cod 
Martian night. 

Stars were out, the twin moons were 
high, and someplace out there was poor, 
troubled Earth, far away. At the ho-izon 
a great golden star glowed. 

The traveler stared suddenly. That 
was no star. 

It was Earth. 

Earth bur-sting at the seams, f aming 
with sudden, final brilliance. 

The traveler felt a deep sick sensation 
crawling within him, and then he 
thought of what the night clerk had said. 
It was strange. 

Earth exploding, a br’lliant star in the 
sky. An infant bora in a sta’de. Stra.nga 
and wonderful things happening to a 
people who needed them. Coincidence, of 
course. Pure coincidence. And yet — 

The traveler thought about it for 
awhile, wondering. And then, heart 
pounding, he walked with firm clear 
steps across the red Martian soil toward 
the Earth settlement. • • C 
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I regret that children and church attendance 
seem to be increasing because science-fiction 
■gadgets come true have scaled a lot of us nearly 
to d.eath. 

Actually, if people were convinced that 
science fiction was sound prophecy, a lot of 
them would scream shrilly and jump off a cliff. 

Above all, I don’t think we should waste 
time trying to convince the general public 
that science fiction is educational. I doubt 
that it ever educated anybody, anyhow, and 
if it did it was no bargain. I know I don’t 
read to improve my mind and I doubt that 
you do either. To call anything “educational” 
is to praise it with faint damns. 

The Necessity of Literature 

I believe that science fiction is much more 
important than mere intelligent reading mat- 
ter or prophetic reading matter or educational 
reading matter — if there is any such thing 
as the last. I believe that science fiction is 



much more important than any of those three 
could possibly be. 

It seems to me that science fiction is the 
reading matter which is urgently needed for 
this particular stage of human development, 
just as other sorts of narrative have been 
urgently needed in other stages. I take it very 
seriously.' I am one of those quaint people 
who think that literature-^not the “literature’’ 
of the ivory-tower specialists, but the real 
stuff — is essential to the maintainance of human 
cultures and necessary for the achievement of 
civilization. Which is a large statement, par- 
ticularly as by “literature” / mean good stories. 

Here is my point. A good story is, after 
all, a sort of shop-talk narrative of the period 
in which one lives. A Cro-Magnon youth un- 
doubtedly learned a great deal about hunting 
from some stern elder who showed him what 
to do and how to do it. He needed that in- 
struction, to be sure, but it didn’t make him 
a hunter. Besides -knowing where to spear 
an aurochs or a bison, he had to have the 
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feel of the hunt in his bones. He had to have 
that indefinable but very real instinct for 
the hunt that is incommunicable except by 
narrative. 

In exactly the same way, somebody learning 
to fly in this particular year A. D. does not go 
briskly out to a flying-field, briskly take his 
flying lesson, and briskly march home again. 
Not if he wants to fly well. The odds are 
great that he spends at least five times as 
much time hangar-flying — listening to talk and 
tall tales from other fliers and aspirants — as he 
does taking instruction. It is necessary. Not 
long since, a jet-pilot in Korea blacked out 
from oxygen starvation at eighteen thousand 
feet, and two fellow-fliers flew him home with 
the shock-waves of their wing-tips for con- 
trol-tabs. They did not learn that trick from 
instructors. It came up in talk — hangar-fly- 
ing — and when it was needed they tried it. 

The Cro-Magnon youthful warrior and those 
jet-pilots in Korea were fitted for their respec- 
tive professions by exactly the same process. 
It was the process which Mr. Stephen Leacock 
once called the most valuable part of a college 
education, “sitting in a room and being smoked 
at.” Science fiction for this age is the apo- 
theosis of the bull-session or the shop-talk tale. 

I assign to literature in some form or other 
a very much more important function than 
that of being intelligent or prophetic or educa- 
tional. People live in their period and live 
by the feel of it. Intelligence and prophecy and 
education won’t put the feel of one’s own 
time under the skin and into the bones ; and 
if it’s anywhere else it doesn’t do much good. 

Actual living is not a series of technical 
operations adapted by reason to intellectually 
evaluated situations. You don’t stop to think in 
a tennis game. You get the feel of it and 
play. In a civilization which increasingly is 
becoming a civilization of science, science fic- 
tion is the means by which one acquires that 
instinctive, perfectly-fitting responsiveness 
which produces the really adequate act. 

I do not mean, naturally, that this is be- 
cause science fiction deals with gadgets which 
will come off of assembly-lines next year. It 
is much more important than that. Science fic- 
tion is the means for becoming acclimated to a 
civilization of which science is a part. 

Your Cro-Magnon, listening to the old 
hunters, didn’t expect to duplicate their ex- 
periences exactly, but he got the feel of hunting 
in his bones. Somebody hanging around a fly- 
ing-field does not expect to encounter the same 
emergencies he hears of. But he absorbs the 



feel of flying as no instructor can possibly 
impart it. Somebody expecting to live in the 
next few years of our civilization needs the 
same acclimatization — and science fiction is the 
way to get it, if the stories are good. 

You see, I honestly believe that literature in 
some form — oral boast or alliterative verse 
(come to think, there was assonance before 
that) or ballade royale or short story — nar- 
rative in some form or another has been es- 
sential to the maintenance of every culture and 
for the development of every new type of 
civilization. One can train someone else in 
actions and information, but types of reaction 
have to be communicated by a sort of con- 
tagion. 

A Part of Life 

Now, for the first time, science is a part 
of everybody’s life. We need to get the feel 
of life in which science is a part ; we need to 
acclimate ourselves to situations in which 
science is an element; we need to catch, to con- 
tract, somehow to acquire the sort of reaction 
pattern which is necessary in such a civiliza- 
tion. We can study science until it comes out 
of our ears, but it will do us no good until 
it is at home in our imaginations and ready 
to come out of our finger-tips. And for this 
we need science fiction. 

There have been many grim suggestions that 
man may create a civilization he is psycho- 
logically unable to endure. Put a man in a new 
environment — even of his own contrivance — 
and have him feel ill at ease, imaginatively 
unequipped to hafltlle himself in it, and he won’t 
survive. I suggest, for meditation, the idea 
that science fiction may make the difference 
between the ability of us humans to go on to 
a really high grade of culture, or a smashup 
back to what caves are left. 

And so I say again that it seems to me that 
the most important thing that anybody who 
cares for science fiction can do, is to stand on 
his hind legs and demand good science-fiction ! 

I think it’s that important ! 

— Murray Leinster 




T here are several small individual wars 
going on simultaneously in ETHER- 
GRAMS and the attempt to keep track of all 
of them at once leads to a crick in the neck. 
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However, for your edification and the titilla- 
tion of your risibilities we will try to include 
at least a small sample of each. To wit : 

SUBJECT: GIRLS SCANTILY CLAD 

by James J. Oggerino, U.S. Marine Corps 

Dear Sam: Those who object to scantily-clad 
females, AS SUCH, on the covers, can be classi- 
fied into two categories. The first group is too 
old. They don’t like to be reminded that the 
fire of life is now a cold ember. On the other 
hand they are fortunate. As Cephalus said to 
Socrates when quoting Sophocles, the poet : “When 
the flame of passion dies we escape from a mad 
and furious master. Old age has a sense of calm 
and freedom.” This group is to be envied. There 
is certainly no reason why THEY should con- 
sider digging a one room apartment, try it out 
for size, and then close the cover on themselves. 

The second group has reached that vigorous age 
of virility when it is considered manly to strut 
about on all twos, and with studied insolence loudly 
proclaim for all the world to hear : “Who needs 
goils?” 

At the same time meditating the pusillanimous 
perusal of a biology book. With pictures of course. 

Freud? Taboo! Positively pythogenic ! (Look 
it up.) No savvy! O Temporal O Mores! Would 
that I were articulate enough to express my- 
self ; that I had Freud’s sense of anticipation and 
timing. 

Have you ever stopped to consider the possible 
psychology behind such a cover? A potential cus- 
tomer looks at the cover. It arouses his curiosit 
“Woman like this they got on the moon ? Hmmm. 
So I’ll buy ! What’s a quarter ?” 

The increased demand for science fiction maga- 
zines speaks, for itself. They bought to leer but 
stayed to cheer ! 

Observe too, the ads of leading cigarettes, beers, 
cars, etc. . . All associate what is generally con- 
sidered to be a good looking female with their 
product. I shall refrain from mentioning those 
ugly bathing suits. 

What makes a science fiction reader a cus- 
tomer? Do they read for amusement? Escape? 
Do they live the stories and travel into outermost 
space with the hero? Do some perhaps have a 
conscious or subconscious appreciation of the 
EXTRA knowledge needed to write science fic- 
tion? A knowledge of astronomy, mathematics, 
psychology, physics, the occult, and metaphysics, 
to mention a few. 

How about research? To illustrate the point 
allow me to digress a moment. At one time I was 
assigned the task of giving a lecture on a group 
of related objects. One of these objects is classi- 
fied as an M9A 1, an anti-tank rifle grenade. It 
took me tliree hours to gather my data. Willie 
Ley, in his latest book, “Rockets, Missiles and 
Space Travel,” had all the information on ONE 
page! (186) The book contains 430 pages of 
facts and figures. How long then must he have 
spent on research?? Science fiction writers have 
the same problems and spend much time in re- 
search. 

The trouble with you people is that you are 
spoiled! Very much sol You constantly complain 
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about one thing or another. You would probably 
fire Joe DiMaggio because he didn’t bat an aver- 
age of 1.000. You constantly demand perfection. 
Let us hope that some day you run out of towels. 
How will you dry your tears then? The cheerful 
contemplation of your frenzied frustration inspires 
me to ask : ‘Will you use your three-cornered 

pants? If they’re dry, that is? Do you remain in 
seclusion during the hot summer months while 
everyone else goes to the Brooklyn Riviera? Have 
you ever been to Nice or the French Riviera? No? 
Neither have I, but my friends who made the 
Mediterranean Cruise assure me that the girls there 
would make the scantily clad females on the covers 
look like Wl’istler’s "Mother.” 

Have you seen the ‘chicken’ with the green 
feathers in the June issue of a competitor? Just 
an adornment of course. She had nothing to do 
with the story. 

Haye you seen the June issue of STARTLING 
STORIES? Observe it well, and then tell me 
HOW you can still remain maliciously malig- 
nant towards that poor, poignant, pulchritudinous 
houri? She is on the verge of tears because her 
maternal instincts have been outraged at the de- 
struction of the two gentle ‘Greenies.’ 

I myself feel highly flattered that she so closely 
resembles my grandmother, as do all of Bergey’s 
illustrations that have, sh-h-h-h-h, girls in them. 

It all boils down to a difference of opinion. Of 
course you are entitled to it. But wlie i does liberty 
become license? Life must of necessity be sym- 
biotic, and in more ways than one. VVhen sym- 
biosis fails to exist we have calanuty. No? Con- 
sider the difference of opinion that has caused 
109, (X)0 casualties at this writin.g. THIS is defi- 
nitely not a petty argument. 

If you would care to get in on IT, I can arrange 
for you to meet the ‘right people.’ They not only 
can, but will guarantee you a seat at the perimeter 
of discussion. Any volunteers? No? I didn’t think 
so. Life can be sweet when you are making it 
mi.serable for some one else. 

That’s not fair? I’m fully aware of it. Neither 
is it fair for you to heap contumely and invective 
on a defenseless editor’s head. Oh, yes he is ! He 
reads ALL tlie mail because he is a responsible 
gentleman and extends that courtesy to one and 
all. Courtesy is not a figment of HIS imagination. 

If you have any criticisms let them be con- 
structive. Do not compel Mr. Bixby to write a 
special column entitled, “The SMALL-FRYing 
Pan.” I’m sure he has enough work as it is. Live 
and let live! 

Anyone for tennis? Anyone for murder? — 
Fl. Schuyler, Bronx, N. Y. 

This able and eloquent defense of all well- 
meaning editors was sHmulated by our (edi- 
torial we) appearance at the Fan-Vet conven- 
tion in New York this spring where, as part 
of a panel of other editors, we were called 
upon to answer numerous questions only some 
of which reader Oggerino has touched upon 
above. 

His well-phrased remarks have the some- 
what oblique effect of pulling our fangs, 
however; with his being so logical and civil- 
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ized, how can we add anti-cimax with our 
own system of ribaldry ? 

FAIR PLAY FOR NUTS 

by John Brunner 

Dear Sam: J’ACCUSEI I indict you on 

charges of excessive favoritism in the distribu- 
tion of your letter space ! Here on the one hand 
you have screeds from men demanding more 
(or less) bare pink flesh on the covers; on the 
other you claim smart girls who demand more and 
handsomer men on your covers. WHO DO YOU 
THINK READS YOUR ZINES? Who do you 
think keeps those quarters rolling across the news 
stands? Men and women? Not on your life! 
Hasn’t anyone ever told you the facts of stf? 
Science fiction fen are made, not born. 

Therefore, on behalf of all nuts, cranks, screw- 
balls and tin woodmen, I request — nay, DEMAND 
. — on your covers MORE AND GHASTLIER 
MACHINES! 

See to it, Sam. — Highlands, Woodcote, Reading, 
U.K. 

Gadzooks, John, dash out immediately and 
purchase TWS for June, FSM for Summer 
’52 and SS for July. These all have machines, 
more or less ghastly, on the cover. In the 
works are a flock of real space covers too, by 
artists like Emsh, Schomburg and Coggins. 
Ohmyesindeed, we believe in fair play for 
screwballs and if you will keep your beedy 
little eye fixed on the terrible trio you will 
see some very scorchy covers in the months 
to come. 

QUAKINCLY CONVINCED 

by (Mrs.) Mary Corby 

Dear Mr. Mines: Were you really serious in 
your editorial in the June issue of STARTLING 
STORIES? Or were you just, as my mother 
used to say, “throwing a sprat to catch a whale”? 

I agree in part with Marion Bradley about 
man running away from his problems. Man is 
cursed or blessed — depending on your viewpoint 
— with enormous curiosity. It is this that drives 
him on over the mountain to the next valley, on 
to the next country, the next continent, and event- 
ually, to the next star. Coupled with this curiosity 
is a growing dissatisfaction with his life as it is, 
and instead of facing this problem and working 
on it, he lets his curiosity have its way and follows 
where it leads. 

In my opinion your point about Earth being 
well able to support all of its people PROVIDED 
the best use is made of its arable land, is a valid 
one. But when yOu state categorically that the 
best-fed peoples are the least fertile and vice- 
versa, brother, you have me hanging on the ropes 1 

As I see it, the only thing that has lowered 
the birth-rate is education in birth-control. The 
two great enemies of birth-control are ignorance 
and religion. The people in semi-starvation areas 



don’t live the way they do because they like it. 
They have been reared in a system that has never 
wanted anything better for them and so has never 
taught them to work for anythiiig better. There 
are here social and economic^ramifications I won’t 
go into now, but it all boils down to this — 
the people have never been taught birth-control. 
They probably do not even know there is such 
a thing outside of complete celibacy. 

In the better-fed countries where the people as 
a whole are better educated, knowledge of birth- 
control has been disseminated in spite of the op- 
position of the church. In fact so many people have 
practiced birth-control that the clergy has been 
forced to approve certain forms, inadequate though 
they be. . , , 

Even in our “enlightened” countries deeply 
religious people keep right on having large families 
whether they want to or not, whether they should 
or not, rather than risk the displeasure of their 
religious mentors. Quite recently some d^tors 
were discharged from a hospital with religious 
affiliations because they gave birth-control infor- 
mation to their private patients. 

Man is a mixture of many traits. He may 
give the last crust of bread to his hungry child 
but he will not. if he can help it, bring another 
child to take away half of that crust. When the 
arrival of one more child means a drastic lower- 
ing of the food-standard for the wliole family, 
that child will not, when it is humanly possible, 
be born. Why do you suppose the abortion racket 
is so wide-spread? Isn’t contraception infinitely 
more preferable? We cannot wish away facts nor 
can we make them cease to exist simply by clos- 
ing our eyes to them. Man has no right to breed 
indiscriminately, and as more people come out from 
behind centuries-old silence and taboos, that fact 
will be realized and acted on more and more. 

Sam, give me time to take cover 1 — 55 Taylor 
Avenue, East Keansburg, N. J. 

Certainly I was serious in that editorial. I 
wasn’t even trying to start a fight, although 
I admit to very little reluctance in that respect. 
The point is that I am always happy to jostle 
an established idea because it is by such jostling 
that we progress. So when information ap- 
peared to the effect that our old notions about 
famines were all wrong and that starvation 
created over-population instead of vice versa, 
I was happy to print it in all seriousness. This 
is a theory, mind you ; it seems to fit the known 
facts better than the older theory, that’s all. 
As far as the best-fed people being the least 
fertile, which idea seems to have rocked you 
to your foundations, this too seems to be sup- 
ported by observation of the facts, plus some 
laboratory research done b‘y Dr. Slonaker of 
Stamford way back in 1927. 

The faculty of turning an old idea round 
and looking at it back to front is a very 
handy one. You come up with all kinds of new 
angles and odd insights, some of which turn 
out to be very valuable. 
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LOW BRIDGE Chalk up the first letter we’ve received ask- 

by John P. Brogan ing for fewer, instead of more, fan letters. 



Dear Sam : To begin with, I weidd like to 

congratulate you on being the best pulp niaga;hne 
editor in the business. You always pick a won- 
derful feature story. I’ll amend that last statement 
to read almost always. 

The June ish of SS featuring DR \GON’S 
ISLAND by Jack Williamson grieved me slight- 
ly. When you abridge a story it doe;.ii't respster 
in the same manner : ii ordinary story vvou)'l In 
my own opinion an author writes a story to be 
read as a whole and any dclet'ons of it infers 
that the writer puts a pile of unnecessary junk- 
in his work. Now I’ll have to buy the book to 
be happy. , 

I’ve seen a great deal of comment in your letter 
department both, for and against the work of Mr. 
Bergey, but if the June ish cover is an example 
you should give him a raise. One thing puzzled 
me though, where did he get that flying saucer 
from? 

You surpassed yourself in the May ish of S.S. 
THE HELLFLOWER by Smith and THE 
GNOME’S GNEISS by Crossen are going to be 
hard to dup’icate for my money. 

In passing I would like to make mention of 
the summer issue of FSM featuring SLAN by 
Vogt, it was all the advanced notices said it 
would be. — -5<>8 West 173 St.. Neia York 32, N. V. 

Very frequently when you abridge a story 
you strengthen it noticeably. All you need to 
do is take a couple of sentences out of each 
page to wind up with a sizeable cut by the 
end of a long novel, and few authors live who 
do not manage to get some excess verbiage 
into every page. Few authors live who do not 
repeat themselves occasionally and the astute 
editor leaps upon these spots with flashing 
blue pencil. True, occasionally a too-drastic 
cut removes much color and characterization 
from a story, leaving only the action. And 
we have refused to buy some good long novels 
because we thought they could not be suc- 
cessfully cut. This is a factor in judging any 
long novel submitted to us— we always decide 
whether we want to ri.sk cutting it or not. 

Otherwise, thanks for all this fulsome praise. 
We thought the Bergey on the June ish was 
appealing ourselves— you suspected that, didn’t 
you ? 

REBEL 

by Ted Forbes 

Dear Sir: Now that there is so much more 
competition in the stf field you’d better get better 
if you want my quarters. Only 146 pages, of which 
12 is the drivel of fan letters, an utter waste to 
90% of your readers . — 2505 Champlain St., N. W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 



Cll.ARACTERS AND SUCH 

by Piiilip Jose Fa.mer 

Dear Sam : The June SS was a hi'u. DRAGON’S 
ISLAND I didn’t read becau.se I’d read it in book 
form. It’s a very good story, howr .er. I’m jealous 
and green-angry at Vv’il'iams'jn because he wrote 
about tiiat tree that grow a spaceship. I’d had 
a .similar idea for a story ; now, 1 can’t use it. 
Pho cy on <uch a genius ! 

Williamson demands high praise. He, along with 
I.einsfer and Siniak and Hamilton, are about the 
only old : mers that had the bounce and what-it- 
fakts to keep on surviving. They just refused 
to lie down and die and. fossilize; Jurassic writers 
w’no decided tc mutate. 

Williamson has a fresh and ingenious imagina- 
tion and the only criticism I have to make of him 
is that his style is too “adjectivy,” too pulpy. But 
he has a good sense of character. After all, if you 
search your mind for the outstanding characters 
of sf, those who flasli to your mind, how many 
do you remember offhand? Not many. 

Gilmore’s Hawk Carse comes readily, but he 
didn’t have the life and the rotundity that Giles 
Habibula had. Ta'ne’s The Captain is another 
hard-to-for,get fictional hero. ,\s for villains, E. E. 
Smith's DuQuesne, for some reason, sticks. Natur- 
ally. one doesnh forget Kimball Kirnisni’. but not 
because he came so much to life as the fact that 
repetition wears a groove even in the liardest stone. 
Weinbaum’s Tweel and Oscar, two nonhuman 
characters, won’t be forgotten. 

Speaking of characterizations, I'd like to put 
in a plug for Jack Vance. His ABERCROMBIE 
STATION and his current offering SABOTAGE 
ON SULFUR PLANET impress me because of 
the feeling for making individuals of their per- 
sonages, plus the tough-minded attitude for reality. 
Vance has been gettin;. better all the time, and 
now, as far as I’m concerned, he’s up on top 
of the list. W^ithout imitating the Hemingway 
style, he possesses a very honest regard for life- 
as’-il-is No honey or sugar, but no superfluous 
acid, either. I hope he keeps it, up; indiea-tions 
are that he will. The trouble with Hemi;;jv.c.y, 
and writers like him, is that after a certain period 
they no longer are Hemingway looking at life, they 
are Hemingway looking at Hemingway looking at 
life. If you see what I mean — ? 

Thanks for them kind words in ETHER- 
GRAMS. I hope I live up to them. As far as 
having new stories go. I’ve got, at a conservative 
estimate, two dozen germs and outlines. .\nd new 
ones popping Minerva-like from my Jovian brow. 
They include both fantasy and sf, which pleases 
me, for I’ve noticed you’re running a nice propor- 
tion of fantasie.s. 

Your editorial on the ECONOMICS OF HUN- 
GER was interesting and seems to tie in with the 
facts. The less 'food, the more children. More 
mouths, less food. lYhat’s to be done about it? 
I’ve got the outline of a short story about just 
that very thing, and I hope to have it written 
within the next two months. 

I’ve talked enough. However, one more thing. 
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I see you’re going to be in Chicago at the World 
SF Convention. So’ll I. The reverberations from 
the THE LOVERS should be really bouncing 
about then. Maybe we can/ face the music to- 
gether. In any event, I’ll be looking forward to 
seeing you face to face. — 621 Barker, Peoria, III. 

Hemingway looking at Hemingway looking 
at life is a capsule indictment of success, I 
suppose. On the other hand success adds some- 
thing quite measureable to the status of any 
personality — it supplies the necessary confi- 
dence for a man to be true to himself and 
not to be plagued by the everlasting doubts 
that are the constant companions of the non- 
successful. The sureness of an accomplished 
artist is in no small way due to success itself. 
Unfortunately, it can be overdone, as noted. 

Don’t know about the Chicago convention 
— as it looks from here I doubt that I can 
make it. Got to stay tied to a desk and wait 
for those stories you’ve promised me. 

ADOLESCENTS AND ESCAPISTS 

by R. K. Freeman 

Dear Sir ; I notice with considerable regret 
that you have published, in the June issue, a story 
by Jack Williamson in which he has dragged 
in by main force a lot of preaching on racial dis- 
crimination, which has nothing to do with the 
plot and which seems to be intended to evoke loud 
cheers from your negro readers. 

If you have come to the conclusion that it is 
your duty to reform your readers, and your 
publishers and the vociferous crowd of adolescents 
who show their superiority by references to “the 
illos in the last ish of your rag”, agree with you, 
it would seem that we who read it purely as es- 
cape literature, would have to go back to 
“whodunits”, if we can find any not smelling too 
strongly of the bagnio and the latrine. 

Of course a complete answer to my protest 
would be “No law makes you buy it”. — Chatts- 
worth, Calif oMa. 

This particular observer has never been ad- 
dicted to the no-law-makes-you-buy-it or the 
why - don’t - you - go - back - where-you-came-f rom 
type of answer, such retorts being the anti- 
thesis of reason. I should merely like to point 
out that no man need be ashamed of fighting 
discrimination of any kind, whereas bigotry 
adds nothing to the stature of the individual 
owning it. 

GIRLS AND LIVERS 

by Joe Gibson 

Dear Sam: It’s the June SS, and there’s Ber- 
gey on the cover. Yep, there he is, right over there 
in the grass — ^his-s-ssignature, that is. Um, yez. 



Not bad grass, either. Kinda pale, but nice stems. 
Can’t say I care for that stucco background, tho. 
Guess it didn’t repro well, but it looks like the 
gal’s got a load of dandruff or sumpln’ — but then, 

I don’t "care much for a cover that doesn’t fit the 
story, either. 

Now let’s have a good BEM cover, Sam. Four 
arms, two heads, red eyes, froggish tummy, and 
purple with green warts — well hul-lo, Bixby! 
Who’s going for beer? I mean, where are we, 
anyway? In a peculiar state, no doubt. Oh, well — 
might as well drop around to the Philadelphia 
Science Fiction Society while we’re here! I dunno, 
tho. I’ve known people who went down there and 
— well, they just weren’t human any morel Sprague 
couldn’t find his belly-button one day, and the 
Krishna stories were born . . . George O. Smith 
used to live down there once, too ! 

But on to other things. Like Fred Chappell. 
Yes, I would think the theory^ of relativity was 
useless if it wasn’t making better can-openers. But 
I understand it’s being used as a sort’ve mathe- 
matical rule-of-thumb in various fields of ad- 
vanced research, particularly where they’re com- 
puting with electronic computors. The unified 
field theory I’m not so sure about, but— well, Al’s 
a nice guy. He means well. 

And Sam, let’s say anything which hurts the 
least possible number of people is good, and any- 
thing which hurts more people than necessary is 
bad. Ergo, something that didn’t hurt anyone would 
be perfection I The more I think of it, the more I 
think it would be, too — but then we come to Joe 
Semenovich, which is enough to confuse anybody. 
But I’m beginning to like this guy. Do you really 
think I should do a column for SS, Joe? You 
heard the man, Sam! Of course, it may put me 
in a higher income bracket, but if my public in- 
sists — 

I dunno, tho. If I’m that good, then how could 
Marion Bradley have possibly failed to include a 
collection of my letterz in her bound-volume anthol- 
ogies? Fie — such a monstrous oversight! 

On which note we come to Morton D. Paley. 
How d’ya like this guy— he criticizes the way I 
describe my ideas, then starts talking about “an- 
thorpomorphic twaddle” in psychology! But he’s 
picked a useless debate, anyway, when he claims 
I was “trying to unload . . . abstract questions 
based upon equally abstract propositions.” Seems 
to me that’s exactly what these high-flown theories 
are, and quite worthless, too. But rather than 
trying to unload ’-em on you, Mort, I said all 
we have is theories, and that’s the whole trouble. 
There’s a definite minority of the hurnan race who 
are neither peace-loving nor law-abiding — except 
in too many parts of the world, where they’ve 
made themselves the ruling minority, and even 
then they violate their own laws — so our civili- 
zation is, by necessity, supported by the gun. And 
you can get killed that way, so how about work- 
ing out a better tool than the gun? Maybe we need 
a raygun that will stun without injuring, I dunno; 
but I doubt if that would solve it. Anyway, I’ve 
got the best Daimonion you ever saw, Mort, plus 
the very devil of a Supergo, but any time I discuss 
1-o-v-e it’ll be with somebody like — 

Jean L. Moorel ‘Nuff said? And hi, Jeanie— 
whose magic lamp did you pop out of? I hastily 
observe that when a sweet-talking girl starts 
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bemoaning her “ignorance,” it’s time for all good 
men to take to the hills— but ... you think I write 
wonderful letters, hmm? Ah, well. Some got it, 
some am t got it ! But you were absolutely right. 
Jean-some of the best people I know are BEMs. 
There s Sam Mines, and Jerry Bixby, and — when’s 
Jerry getting back with that beer, anyway? 

But that was a good editorial, Sam. Of course, 
now we il probably have Shelby Vick insisting 
that beautiful girls are only those with deteriorated 
livers, but there’s another factor that accelerates 
birth-rate, too, isn't there? Doesn’t the nervous 
tension of wartime decrease the appetite, resulting 
in protein deficiency which — how does that work, 
anyhow ? — 24 Kensington Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J. 

You’re probably right, Joe, about the tension 
of wartime producing a synthetic malnutrition 
and hence protein deficiency and so on. There’s 
also the “tomorrow we die, so let’s live to- 
night,” reaction from war which also produces 
some interesting results. Lotsa good novels 
written about that. 

LAUGHTER AND TEARS 

by Marion Zimmer Bradley 

Dear Sam ; Maybe it’s too late, but I would 
like to dig in with a few remarks about tlie 
best story you’ve printed this year, or for many 
years — ^-THE HELLFLOWER. Mot so long ago, 
I read in a writer’s magazine an article written 
by one of the top publishers of hardcover Westerns 
and Mysteries. When asked why he so seldom 
printed science fiction, he replied as follows (in 
these general terms — I’m paraphrasing, not quot- 
ing) : 

"We’ve nothing against science fiction. Give us 
a science fiction novel that is written like a good 
mystery, preferably hard-boiled and sexy, and we’ll 
print it and be glad to get it.” 

HELLFLOWER fits those lines as if tailored to 
them. It should appeal not only to fans but to 
anyone who likes hard-boiled, fast acting stories, 
full of intrigue, mystery, danger and emotions both 
tender and elemental. I was a rabid detective- 
story reader before I ever picked up a science- 
fiction mag, and HELLFLOWER falls into the 
right, exactly the right, category. The people who 
call stefnulps childish should read this — it’s a type 
of realistic stef that I think is perfect for the 
mature reader of fiction, not to the childish, inane 
person who drivels “I read science fiction because 
it improves my mind”— or “stef is tomorrow’s world 
today — oi- “let’s keep science fiction nice and dean”. 

Seriously, I’m tickled pink that STARTLING 
and TWS print good, realistic, stories, dealing 
honestly with sex and such. The other stef maga- 
zines either castrate their stories, peopling them 
with eunuchs and virgins, or else they go to the 
other extreme and take the men from the comic 
books and movies, and the women from the bur- 
lesque show and the brothel. TWS is atout the 
only magazine where one finds normal human 
beings behaving in accordance with their in- 
stincts. (I wonder if this letter is printable? 
Wouldn’t know, not knowing what the company’s 
semantic taboos are.) 



An orchid over the shoulder to Jerry Bixby, my 
second-favorite editor. (You are enough like 
Merwin to have succeeded to the top place.) JB 
is delightful in his columns — I like the “obscenity 
you, buddy” attitude he holds toward fandom. 
Fans, myself included, deserve to be taken down a 
peg or two. They get to thinking they run things. 
Merwin (requiescat in pace) was a little too nice 
to them as a whole. But please — if Jerry writes, 
and I understand he does, CAN WE KNOW HIS 
PEN NAMES? I’ve never read a story with a 
Bixby by-line. 

^ This is really too long a letter already, but 
I’ve just got to say a word about the fan- 
writers who write articles on how to write stef 
stories when they have never sold any. Gad, they, 
are laughable. - Someday, Sam, will you tell these^ 
kids that no advice on “how to write a stef story” 
from either a fan, or from a professional writer, 
is any good at all? The only tips to accept are 
editors tips. If this letter gets in print, it’s too 
good a chance to waste to snap at some of these 
would-be writing Joes who try to teach. I’m 
delighted at the kick Bixby gave Dave , Hammond 
for imitating Howard. I’ve been trying to tell 
him that for months. THE ONLY WAY TO 

WRITE A Stef story is to write it 

and damn the torpedoes. Torpedoes, in this case, 
being the salable tricks of other writers. 

I think 9/lOths of the fen who write to TEV 
do so because they either have a craving to see 
their words in print or else because they have a 
pet strawman to knock down. I’ll be honest, 
anyhow. Having no further strawmen to whip. 
I’ll just say ’bye now until the next time you 
print a novel which moves me either to tears or 
laughter — or both . — Box 246, Rochester, Texas. 

This dropped jaw is registering pure amaze- 
ment at your complimentary comparison of me 
with Merwin. Alike? Hardly, Marion, hardly. 

~The mighty Merwin is a character unto him- 
self. Maybe some of our remarks on paper 
sound alike — we shared qn office here for nine 
years and traded insults eight hours a day, so 
the retorts got to have a certain disciplinary 
uniformity. 

Jerry Bixby’s pen names include Jay B. 
Drexel, D. B. Lewis and Harry Neal. You saw 
PAGE AND PLAYER in August SS under 
the Neal byline. 

And an orchid to you, Marion, for a straight- 
forward letter with the hard ring of uncom- 
promising honesty about it. A lot of the char- 
acters infesting this column are going to dis- 
agree with things you say, but they’ll respect 
you for it. 

OOPSLA 

by Gregg Calkins 

Dear Sam ; Both of them are essentially right, 
and basically wrong. Paradoxial? Maybe so, how 
would I know ? Of course I mean RL Farnsworth 
and Marion Bradley, as you presented them in TEV 
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for June. The idea that humanity is rapidly out- 
stripping its food supply and is offered a choice 
of race starvation or flight to new planets is 
silly. Very much so. 

Considering the problem of outstripping our food 
supply, despite your valiant editorial to the con- 
trary, we must find in favor of Farnsworth in this 
essential. The world population is growing at an 
alarming rate, and if you consult national figures 
for the topsoil loss due to erosion each year, you 
will be shocked ! I know— I debated on this 
problem at one time. Our population is increasing 
as our land decreases. So, you say, we have 
thousands — yea, millions — of acres of ^ land we 
aren’t even using. Yes, but how much is usable? 
How much is in a position so that it may be 
farmed and exported? How much of it will be 
taken over for grazing; for highways, roads, rail- 
roads and the like; for cities and new towns; for 
the thousands of things that need land but don’t 
produce food. Consider, then, the point in the 
not-too-distant future when we tvill be at the ab- 
solute limit of our food supply. Not here yet, 
for sure, but coming. 

Then, says Farnsworth, we must go to the planets 
for food. Here he is basically wrong. When we 
go to the planets it will not be for food. Only 
Mars and Venus have temperature ranges suitable 
for Terrestrial plant life. Venus we don’t know 
about, but it may be a desert far worse than the 
Sahara. Mars may not be as violent, but probably 
as dry. Very poor food sources, at tbe best, I 
think you’ll agree. Why will we go to the planets, 
then? 

Small - boy - running - away - from - problems-ratio- 
nalization, says Marion Bradley. Partially right, 
but basically wrong. True, man bas always reached 
thus far for a new frontier long before he has 
had actual need of one. He started roaming be- 
cause he had no taste for the life he was living 
in the old world— too much work, perhaps, or 
various other actually unnecessary reasons. But, 
was it running away from problems? Always thus 
far a new frontier has presented more problems, not 
escape- from tbem, so that obviously isn t right. 
Perhaps the problems at home make him run away, 
but only because he prefers different problems. 

So, then, why will man go to space? Why this 
fight for new frontiers if it is not starvation or 
running away ? Romanticists speak of this urge to 
see the new in many glowing words not given to 
my poor tongue. Romance, adventure, mystery, 
excitement are the best I can do. Why does a man 
always want to see over the next hill? Does a 
woman like Marion feel these urges? Why do 
men always want to know more about a thing, 
even after they already know enough about it to 
satisfy their needs ? W^hy do the stars fascinate 
man? What will we find out there? 

Man will go to space because he zvants to go 
to space, and for no other reason. True, the planets 
will no doubt prove a very bountiful source of 
minerals and other assets for poor old earth but 
surely no food. Nor will they be an escape from 
trouble. Picture the troubles and squabbles of 
the Earth-Mars-Venus Triangle, if you will. But, 
something in each spaceman will keep saying . ^ I 
wonder what is beyond that star ? W^hat lies over in 
that direction? Over there is a place man has 
never seen before, and I think I’ll be first. Why 



can’t we go faster? Why can’t we do this? Why 
can’t we do that? I’ll bet I could!” and ever on. 
So, man will conquer space, just as he conquered 
Egypt, Rome, Greece, England, The English Colo- 
nies of America, America itself, and finally the 
moon and the planets. 

Dropping into the letter column, we find a 
couple of good topics to delve into. One is von 
’Seibel’s childish attempt to strike back at what 
he feels an injustice. I don’t know whether to con- 
sider him a sourpuss or a conceited a — . From the 
slant of his letter, I gather he felt one of his 
previous letters would have been the life of the 
mag, and blamed it all on you when it wasn’t. And, 
then he sinks down so low as to call you names. 
(He said “Fantastic Adventures” and not content 
with the blasphemy of the vvford, had the gall to 
actually link SS with it!) All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy. Sure, I read Astounding, 
too. I buy every copy faithfully. But, I read SS 
with the same zeal. Far from it, when it comes 
to FA. This is not idle-flattery— the question is: 
why? Astounding presents a very “mature” (watch 
that word) viewpoint, from a very stiff and dry 
manner. Good reading. SS presents a variety, 
usually the easy-to-read type that is always a balance 
for the former. FA presents nothing. Words be- 
tween covers, but that’s all. von Seibel either has a 
warped sense of humor, a stand-offish outlook, or 
an over-inflated ego. I’ll let you decide which. 

Then Paley kicks around the word ‘ love a bit. 
What is love? Or, zvhat is love? Or, what is loz-ef 
Three good questions, no? Love is not a tangible, 
says Paley. On the same line, however, many 
businesses put figures on the debit side of the 
ledger under “good will.” Love is tangible yet 
intangible. Love is good, but what is good. 
Good is that which does no harm to any being. 
Does a man love, then? According to this, rarely 
But man does love— it’s undeniable. Or is it? IIP 
leave this subject to you old hands, and bow out 
before the water gets too deep for me. 

Before I leave I must put in a kind word for 
Bixby, with the gentle threat that he hasn t yet 
reviewed my zine. And a biting word for Wiltsey. 
Now that he has the preliminary out of the way, 
let’s hear what he has to say about the space- 
ship. Sam, / could have written that, and I’m a 
STINKER of a writer 1 That’s a proven fact ! One 
last thing— what happened to Finlay this issue? 
And, now, lest I starve or hit a problem,^ I m off 
to the conquest of space, however vicariously it 
may be.— 762 Oakley St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

PS: Send Bergey back to Siberia! 

World population is growing, sure, Gregg, 
but if you were paying attention you wouldn’t 
have missed the essential point ; that it stops 
growing after a certain point is reached. Mean- 
while improvements in our technology will cer- 
tainly lick problems like erosion and loss of 
topsoil. Moreover, there will be a change in the 
uses of land. Much land now being used for 
raising crops will go back to grazing or tim- 
ber, while more suitable areas are brought 
under cultivation. Even the big lumber com- 
panies are beginning to practice selective cut- 
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ting — hadn’t you heard? 

Otherwise, I agree about Man and the 
frontier and the urge to see what’s over the 
next asteroid. Maybe Marion is being femi- 
nine — it is woman’s job to see that man stays 
home and stops that everlasting chasing over 
the next hill . . . 

NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 

by J. Martin Craetz 

Dear Sam : Sorry for the condition of this 

paper, but it’s the bottom of the pile. Well, here’s 
the monthlyaorchids & onions session. But first — 

You guessed it — a question. Just got a hold of the 
November SS (1951) which for some obscure rea- 
son I missed when it was on the stands. In TEV 
that issue, Tony Lauria asked who Carter Sprague 
was. With a smugness that probably filled the 
room you (or Merwin) answered, “No kidding, 
you don’t know who Carter Sprague is? Tell him, 
men.” Arright, so tell me. Who is C. S.??? 

And now let us return to the present (3 months 
past if and when this letter is printed) and the 
June SS. 

Cover : Now it can be told ! After months of 
torture, eyestrain, and only one Schomberg me, 
Joe Gib, and the rest of us benighted fen know 
why Bergey’s covers were sans sig. The new 
Bergey trade-mark is good-looking. The cover 
itself was great too. You know, when you com- 
pare this and recent covers with some of Earle’s 
stuff just a couple of years ago you sure can tell 
the difference. Women’s faces, for instance. Lots 
more depth and human look to ’em now. Compare 
the VULCAN’S DOLLS cover with the one on 
the Nov. ’49 SS. ‘Nuff said? 

Well. Here we are at that perpetual merry-go- 
round, the eternally vibrating ether. 

Item : I have taken it upon myself to form a 
“Larry Baidowsky Sympathy Club.” 

Item: So Marion Zimmer Bradley (bless her 
MEZRABian soul) thinks that men can’t portray 
masculine emotion. Allow me. I say they can. 
Cf. again RAHeinlein’s “Man Who Sold the 
Moon”, and “Requiem”. If D. D. Harriman is 
wooden. I’ll eat the pages, without salt. Another 
Cf : Ben Reach, in Alfred Bester’s The Demolished 
Man, recently serialized in GSF. 

Item: I see Hank Moskowitz didn’t beg for the 
return of Captain Future. Maybe it’s because he’s 
tired out from writing a full-page plea in the Apr. 
IS ish of CURRENT S*F. Now it’s a petition for 
Herr Kapitan’s return that he wants. Personally, I 
think CF is outdated. His very name suggests that. 
However, reprints of some of the better stories 
would be swell for FSM & Wonder Story. 

Aha, stories in this ish. Whaddya know! 

I predict : SABOTAGE ON SULFUR PLAN- 
ET will be sequeled. I sure hope so, at least. Vance 
hasn’t had a series since Magnus Ridoph. HAS he? 
Robert Smith is a good chance for Jack to invent a 
few more planets. Where does he get those names ? 
Oh, Ballenkarch ! 

Lotsa Shorts. 

THE WATCHER— Real great. ’Twill be be- 
tween hard covers soon, wait & see. 

SKIN DEEP — Fair mindless-hour stuff. (OYI 



An hour of those rouge-eating alligators!) 

PROBLEM FOR EMMY— Swell. Another 
thinking machine twist that’s new. 

THE AMBASSADORS — Pseudo-science-fan- 
tasy, but pretty good. 

THE MEN IN THE MOONS— Gee! More 
hard-cover material, however short. 

I know it’s a futile request, but how about squar- 
ing up those cover title words ? They’re a little too 
electrifying for me, and they cut into the cover 
picture too much. The title words take up exactly 
28.75% or a little more than the cover space. 
TW is same. 

And with these immortal words, I say (at last) 
farewell, and Spacemen’s (ugh!) Luck . — 307 So. 
52nd Street, Omaha 3, Nebraska. 

P.S. Please allow a small plug for the newly 
formed INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC- 
TIONAL COUNCIL. Dues are free this year. 

Honest? You don’t know who Carter Sprague 
is? Then you’re just about the only person in 
the U.S. and dominions who doesn’t. Carter 
Sprague is Merwin himself — in the flesh. Sur- 
prise. 

Now that your request about a change of 
cover is granted even before you made it, how 
do you like it? 

« 

NEVER A DULL MOMENT 

by Frank Stephens 

Dear Sir: Cheers for Mrs. Tindall’s letter in the 
May E-Grams. For some 20 years I have avidly 
read the Stf but recoiled in horror from the weird 
mutilations of the English language in the column. 
However, having been elected to Vice in our local 
Stf. group THE VANCOUVER SCIENCE FIC- 
TION SOCIETY (plug for us), the boys have 
needled me into reading it. Tonight I read every 
word in the - thing, crawled into a comer and 
decided to fight back. 

But why talk about the stories? If I didn’t like 
them I wouldn’t read them, even if I can still smell 
E.F.R.’s TAKE A SEAT. From reading The 
Column I see that STARTLING STORIES is 
now monthly, I thought that there was a large 
amount of them around. I hate to mention this but 
as well as doubling the volume, you have doubled 
the quality. 

Your cover as usual, is better than usual, that 
isn’t what I was going to say but I took a second 
look -at it. 

Keep it up chum, if there were no room for 
improvement life would be pretty dull. Thanks. — 
548 Fleming St., Vancouver, B.C. 

Flattery will get you nowhere. In taking up 
the duties of a full time fan you have abandoned 
all hope. Pax vftbiscum. 

So that tears it for another issue. Keep an 
eye peeled for the October issue with ASYLUM 
EARTH by Bruce Elliott and THE GUIDED 
MAN by L. Sprague de Camp. Be seeing you. 

—THE EDITOR 
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A DOCTOR’S REPORT ON DIANETICS, by 
J. A. Winter, M.D., Julian Press, New York, 1951. 
220 pages, appendix, index; ^3.50. 

It’s decidedly refreshing to read, at long last, a 
book about dianetics which is both temperate and 
judicious. As Dr. Winter himself notes, Hubbard 
has long been his own worst enemy ; Hubbard’s 
methods of presenting dianetics almost seemed cal- 
culated to make it impossible for most people to go 
along with him, even to agree with him that two 
and two make four. 

What Dr. Winter is out to show here is that 
there is material of value in dianetics, once one 
penetrates beyond the smoke-screen of dogmatism, 
outrageous c'aims, anthropomorphism, psychopathic 
egotism, jargon, and just plain foolishness which 
Hubbard has thrown around it. Much of this valu- 
able material, admittedly, consists of old theories 
under new names. Dr. Winter maintains that in 
addition several ideas which are new with Hubbard 
have stood up well in practice so far. As a matter 
of fact. Dr. Winter seems to be quite willing to go 
along with almost all of Hubbard’s major new 
ideas, at least on a tentative basis. 

I think it is safe to say, however, that one of the 
main reasons why dianetics had such a wide popular 
appeal was Hubbard’s claim that it couldn’t fail — 
that it invariably “cured” its patients. This element 
is conspicuously absent from Dr. Winter’s book. 

Indeed, despite the favorable things Dr. Winter 
has to say about the fruitfulness of the new tech- 
niques in practice, I found myself struck with the 
extremely modest natu-e of the achievements 
claimed for them. A suicidal patient decides to start 
a new business instead ; a Lesbian is enabled to 
break off an affair ; a patient with migraine is no 
lon.eer completely incapacitated by it ; an exophthal- 
mic patient is enabled to decrease the amount of 
protrusion of her eyeballs whenever they become 
prominent ; a depressive alcoholic remains depressed 
but no longer drinks so much ; an epileptic wins a 
reduction in the number and violence of his seizures : 
a patient was enabled to divorce his wife “with 
considerable equanimity” ; and so on. 

I do not mean to suggest that these advances were 
not worth making, but the pattern which they fol- 
low — summarized by Winter himself as “a decrease 
in frequency and severity of numerous psychoso- 
matic illnesses” — is' the pattern which one would 
expect to find in virtually any form of psycho- 
therapy. Most psychotherapies can claim successes 
of this kind; dianetics, in short, is not a miracle- 
worker, and not even a doctor as friendly to it as 
is Dr. Winter can honestly testify that it is. 



On this basis, some fraction of the tenets of 
dianetics probably will be absorbed into the main 
body of legitimate psychotherapy eventually. Dr. 
Winter has done a great deal in this book to ad- 
vance the day, including a modification of the 
original hypothesis which is strikingly closer to 
what we actually know about the operations of the 
brain — as well as being much less likely in practice 
to produce insanity in the patient (one of the most 
serious dangers of “classical” dianetics). 

Anyone interested in the subject should certainly 
have the book. In my opinion, it’s a far better intro- 
duction to the subject than Hubbard’s own writ- 
ings : it present all the relevant material lucidly, 
and it has the additional advantage of being 100% 
non-fiction. The reader deserves one warning, how- 
ever : due to an unfortunate typographical device 
adopted by the author to analyze therapy sessions, 
the book contains an alarming amount of waste 
space. 

1 — James Blish 

GALAXY READER OF SCIENCE FICTION, 
edited by H. L. Gold, Crown Publishers, Inc., New 
York, 566 pp. ^3.50. 

Some the best stories have never been reprinted 
in anthologies because they happen to be novelets. 
Even one novelet in a book tends to make it big — 
hence expensive— or cuts down your short stories 
and gives you a paucity of items on the contents 
page. Hence publishers have steered clear in the 
past. Now comes Horace Gold to kick this taboo 
in the teeth by offering a portly volume crammed 
with eight novelets and 2.S short stories. .At .$3..'i0 
it makes this book a buy. 

The stories are often fresh and provocative and 
chosen with a keen eye to the literary values as 
much as the science — or perhaps even more. Dev- 
otees of the “pure” science fiction story (whatever 
that is) may even carp because the sociological and 
human elements seem to predominate. It has been 
suggested that editor Gold’s philosophy regarding 
science fiction is to project a situation of the present 
into the future so as to carry, along a tag of asso- 
ciation for the reader. This sometimes results in a 
story which could just as easily have happened 
today and weakens the "other worlds, other times” 
quality which is peculiarly science fiction’s own. 

Without criticising specific stories, it might also 
be noted here that the literary quality is sometimes 
spoiled by a touch of the precious ; but that on the 
whole the batting average is high. 

Gold has divided his stories into groups with 
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roughly similar themes bearing such sub-heads as 
“It Happened Tomorrow” or “The Worlds We 
Made” or “Aren’t You An Extraterrestrial?” 
Authors represented are a rundown on the top 
names of the field, including such stalwarts as Ray 
Bradbury, Frederic Brown, Ted Sturgeon, Damon 
Knight, William Tenn, Sam Merwin Jr., Fritz 
Leiber, Richard Matheson, Walt Sheldon, Clifford 
Simak, Murray Leinster and John D. MacDonald. 
Gold is a meticulous editor who insists upon crafts- 
manship, and so far has avoided superimposing 
his own personality upon that of his writers. 

INVADERS OF EARTH; edited by Groff Conklin, 
Vanguard Press, Inc., New York, 333 pp. ^2.95. 

Able anthologist Conklin continues his series of 
“theme” anthologies with a subject dear to every 
stf fan’s heart — invasion from outer space. 

In a large sense this is the primary — or one of 
the primary — science fiction motifs. The other, of 
course, is man’s own take-off from earth. But inva- 
sion is a subject which has fascinated all science 
fiction writers at one time or another and their 
versions of it run from sheer horror to whimsy. 

The short inconclusive horror type, which leaves 
the reader wondering what is going to happen next, 
is well illustrated by Eric Frank Russell’s IM- 
PULSE. The aliens .jvho crack up on earth and seek 
help are represented by Ted Sturgeon’s TINY 
AND 'THE MOBSTER. The primitive cave man 
gawking at a ship and a technology his dim brain 
cannot begin to grasp are here too, in Murray 
Leinster’s story THIS STAR SHALL BE FREE. 
And the “other eyes watching and guiding us” 
theme is present in A DATE TO REMEMBER 
by William F. Temple. 

In between are dozens of shades and variations 
on the theme. Margaret St. Clair’s CHILD OF 
THE VOID describes children finding an alien 
egg filled with menace, while Edgar Pangborn’s 
ANGEL’S EGG hatches only benevolence. 

Included in this book is the memorable Orson 
Welles broadcast INVASION FROM MARS, 
which was written by Howard Koch. Reading it 
now, years later, the power comes through and it 
is not too difficult to understand the panic that was 
unleashed when the voices, the excitement and the 
sound effects were added to the script. 

Conklin has divided his anthology into groups 
falling within a rough time sequence. There is 
THE DISTANT PAST. THE IMMEDIATE 
PAST (which could already have happened), THE 
IMMEDIATE FUTURE (which may happen 
yet) and THE DISTANT FUTURE, represented 
by a lone story: Anthony Boucher’s THE GREAT- 
EST TERTIAN. 

As in any anthology, the quality is uneven, 
though doubtless all satisfied the editor’s quest for 
the elements he sought. With the field being 
combed over pretty thoroughly stories are going 
to be harder come by these days. But fortunately 
new material is being written with ever fresher 
and more provocative ideas, so the supply shows 
no sign of giving out for a long time to come. 
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REVIEW OF THE CURRENT 

SCIENCE FICTIO]^ 
FAN PEELICATIONS 





PLAINT 



I hate the sci-fic fanzines, 

. They always give me fits — 

By writing it’s when they mean its. 

And spelling its as it’s. 

Minii O. Graff 

We are happy to say that Miss Graff will 
henceforth appear regularly in these . columns 
. . . always with similar widdy comments de- 
signed to inform and infuriate you and you. 
(To the first ten fans to correctly guess her 
identity will go genuine life-sized, .gold-plated 
Bergey girls; you have to buy the tin-snips 
yourself.) 

STFANEWS, 1531 O Street N. W., Washington 5. 
D. C. Editor; Qyde T. ffanhack. Published month- 
ly. 5c per copy; 26 for ^1.00. 

Stfanetvs seems devoted for the most part to 
reviews of other fanzines, which, when you consider 
that we are now review’ing Stfaneu’s, and that our 
review will possibly evoke comment in a fanzine 
or two, gets a little involved . . . daisy-chain, any- 
body? 

Also included : news of a new scientivision show, 
“Rocky Jones, Space Ranger,” whose star, Richard 
Crane, will “practically give up his present identity 
in order to play the lead . . . will even sleep in 
Space Ranger pajamas . . .” and will probably, to 
quote his manager, “make a million dollars in seven 
years.” 

WeIl-1 ... if the pajamas are comfortable, 
what’s he got to lose? 

Also two film reviews. Aside from the redun- 
dancy of fanzines reviewing fanzines, mildly enjoy- 
able. 

VIEWS IN SF, 802 West 35th Street, Baltimore 
1 1, Maryland. Editor: -Ray J. Sienkiewicz. Published 
monthly. 10c per copy; 12 for ^1.00. 

To repeat, we like this one . . . maybe because it 
is unpretentious, unfatuous, and unpretentiously 
un fatuous. Contains assorted fanews; prozine re- 
views ; book reviews : the conclusion of Fishel 
Pearhnutter’s The Effect of the Atomic Bomb on 
Silence Fiction (good job); letters ^ a story by 
Jake Bassen, the theme of which has mold on its 
mold ; a definition of stf by Walter M. Miller ; and 
the final verses of Charlotte Perkins Stetson Gil- 



man’s Similar Cases, a clever little item that howls 
to be reprinted . . . nu, Burwell? 

VIEWS has ' increased its price to a dime, which 
is reasonable. Give it a try. Also, VIEWS needs 
material : stories, poetry, articles, both serious and 
humorous. 

SCIENCE FICTION NEWSSCOPE, 43 Tremont 
Street, Malden 48, Massachusetts. Editor: Lawrence 
R. Campbell. Publis'ied monthly. 5c per copy; 50c 
per year. 

Back in action after several months’ layoff. . . . 
-Some prozine and fanzine reviews ; news of per- 
sonalities, conventions, forthcoming books ; news 
from Britain and Australia. Also R. J. Banks’ 
SLURP, The Ultimate Column, which, since we 
just managed to spill half a container of cold coffee 
in our lap (no kidding), convinces us of our sug- 
gestibility. 

Editor Campbell says : “1 hope that all the readers 
of SEN will send in any newsworthy items they 
come across, but I need more regular correspond- 
ent-reporters. If you are interested write me, and 
I will supply you with addressed-reply envelopes. 
In addition all reporters will receive the Contribu- 
tor’s Newsletter absolutely free. Other benefits 
too. Interested? I hope so.” 

THE JOURNAL OF SCIENCE-FICTION, 1331 
W. Newport Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois, ^itors: 
Charles Freudenthal and Edward Wood. Published 
irregularly. 25c per copy. 

Not quite the equal of its terrific first issue, but 
nonetheless a top-drawer fanzine ... by all means 
-subscribe. 

Featured this issue is Edward Wood’s detailed, 
year-by-year rundown on Amasimj .Stories’ quarter 
century of activity. Also: a reply by Freudenthal 
to last issue’s The Case Against Bradbury; an 
analysis of Clarke’s Against the Fall of Night by 
Arthur Jean Cox ; an article by Sam Moskowitz 
entitled The Case Against Modern Science Fic- 
tion, with most of which we disagree so violently 
as to be twitchy ; and some miscclkaneous jottings. 

Re the Moskowitz article; Sam. baby — with the 
ad hoes boiled out of your logic, you’re simply 
stating that you personally prefer old-type stf to 
the contemporary output because you personally 
prefer it, and that you believe, on the basis of a few 
exchanges with Mines and ourself and others, that 
said preference waxes general and a trend is in the 
making. Wrongo. The first point can’t be argued, 
of course ; but the second is concocted of large 
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cgnounts of insufficient data and wishful thinking. 
Get off that white charger, boy . . . all the factors 
in the situation, if amassed, would drive you and 
your argument into the ground like a fence-post! 

Time out for a few personals, if you don’t 
mind : 

( 1 ) Thanks for them very kind words, K. R. 
— really appreciate them. And we agree with 
several of your comments. But, as the g^y said 
when the psychiatrist told him that his brother, 
who thought he was a chicken, would respond 
readily to treatment: “Yeah, doc . . . but ive 
need the eggs!” 

(2) D. H. — ^the bar was not across the street 
... it was in the same building ! 

(3) Dick Spath and Suzy . . . you anywhere 
around? Been twelve years now. Let’s hear 
from you, eh? 

(4) J. P. C. — You’re wrong as can be, friend, 
So£re is set in pagan Russian . . . the Mesozoic 
zoo was Disney, not Diaghileff. 

(5) Congratulations, Coles I . Webster’s sec- 
ondary definition of volcano is : “A hill or 
mountain composed wholly or in part of the 
ejected material.” 

THE CENTAURIAN, X04 Mountain View Orive^ 
Dalton, Georgia. Editor: Bob Famham. 15c per 
copy. 

An attractive cover by Hoffman (Lee?) conceals 
contents that need every ounce of concealment they 
can get. However, since this issue marks the return 
tojife of the Centaurian (’zine) and the Cen- 
taurians (club), a little tolerance is in order. Farn- 
ham is “making a final effort to hold the club 
together, and [has] used money from [his] Chicon 
2 expense fund to buy enough stencils for the next 
three issues.” He’s looking for new blood, the Cen- 
taurians’ erstwhile membership having brought the 
dub to a grinding halt through reluctance to con- 
tribute energy and funds. Active support is needed : 
officers for the club ; material for the fanzine ; 
funds : encouragement, perhaps, more than anything 
else. Georgia fans are especially invited to join. 
So whaddaya say? 

As for the ’zine itself . . . well, we could hardly 
wade through Bob’s article. Marriage vs. Politics, 
for the sound of feverish ax-grinding . . . sounds 
as if some gal ran off with his illusions. They 
always wander back home, friend ... the illusions, 
we mean. Comes the day when you slam the door 
in their face. 

H’m ... just noticed that “unless backing is 
received on or before April 25th, 1952, the club will 
definitely fold and no further attempt be made to 
revive it.” 

May 1st at this writing . . . hope it all panned 
out. Bob. 

WOOMHRA, 184 Girraween Road, Girraweeti, 

[Turn page} ' 
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N. S. W., Australia. Editor: Nick Sointseff. One 
shiUing or 20c per copy. 

Literate and concise, if a little on the skimpy 
side. Neatly type-set. 

Contains thumbnail analyses of Clarke’s Prehide 
to Space and the works of Jack Vance: a survey 
of fanactivities Down Under ; the third installment 
of Vol Molesworth’s Let There Be Monsters! ; a 
poem by Richard Preston ; and letters. 

PAL MAXY, 186-19 Aberdeen Road, Jamaica, New 
York. Editor: Richard Lupoff. Published quarterly. 
Free to the readers of THE VOYAGE OF THE 
SF52. 

Lupoff apparently has decided, as we thought he 
might, that typii:g out each and every copy of his 
fanzine just doesn’t figure : this one is hectographed, 
and we imagine that its companion, SF52, will fol- 
low suit. 

Pal Maxy is a spoof on Galaxy, containing stories 
by “A. E. van Hocked,” "Robert A. Mainline” and 
“Ray Razzberry.” .A.musing. 

He needs stories and stuff., . . . 

STRAIGHT UP. 3 Willows Avenue, Tremorfa, 
Cardiff. Glam. S. Wales. Greaf Britain. Editor: 
Fred J. Robinson. Prices: to UK fans, 2/6 for 6 
copies, 6/ — for 12 copies; to overseas subscribers, 
six issues fo- one 35c promag. 

An eye-aching job of mimeography ... but 
otherwise a pretty capable job. Loaded with news, 
reviews, wit that doesn’t make you cringe, mis- 
cellaneous tidbits. .A^lso a fan-chat colyume by 
Lee Riddle. 

Cute gag on p. 14: 

DOES YOUR SYSTEM GET CLOGGED? 
Arc Your Satel'i es Sootelites? 

Yon have COSMIC DUST! 

E'iminate th’s n'd.sance — 

FOR SALE: ONE GENUINE VACUUM 
CLEANER 

Straight Up deserves one more adjective: lively. 

SOL, 914 Hammond Road, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
Editor: David Ish. Published bi-montWy. tOc per 
copy: 50c per year 

Contents steadily on the up-grade ... but mime- 
ography still on, as Count Alfred might say, the 
unspeakable level. A suggestion, Dave: forsake 
the colored paper and print black on white; you 
might also experiment with smoother stock. 

Contents; columns by Shelby Vick, Lee Hoff- 
man and Harvey Gibbs ; articles by Bob Silverberg 
and Thelma J. Kelly (Dave’s mother) ; depart- 
ments by editor Ish and G. M. Carr; letters. No 
stories ... a distinct relief. All items at least fan- 
fair, some better. SOL’s an up-and-comer, we- 
thinks, already displaying nice balance and some 
contributors whose talents would help any young- 
zine up a notch. Keep at it, Dave. 

'Nuther suggestion: leave wider margins — Sol 
looks a bit cramped as is. And you might try a 
one-piece cover, folding it over the spine. And — 
H’m ... all these suggestions remind us of a 
joke’ 
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A psychiatrist and a patient are standing in the 
hallway of a private mental institution, conversing 
casually, when suddenly the door behind them 
bursts open and out bustles another psychiatrist, 
mumbling in his beard as he consults a sheaf of 
papers in his hand. Rounding the pair by the door, 
he falters, pauses, brakes to a full stop. He hauls 
back his foot and administers a terrific kick to the 
rump of the first psychiatrist, practically lifting him 
off the floor. (Note: it’s “kick” for publication; 

u Soes “honk, 

honk ?) Then the second psychiatrist hurries on 
down, the hall, again poring over his papers. 

The patient stares wildly at the retreating figure, 
then at the guy who got booted. “What,” he gasps, 
in hell happened?" 

_ The first psychiatrist frowns. “Heppent, my dear 
sir . . . beg podden? Did somesing heppen?” 

The patient points down the hall. “T-that psy- 
chiatrist ... he just gave you a — a — helluva kick!” 
, The first psychiatrist shrugs, smiles rationally. 
‘Off, well . . . that’s his problem!” 

Luck with your 5'o/-problems, Dave. 

That’s it for this Tsh . . . we mean ish. See 
you next month. 

JEROME BIXBY 



Read Our Companion Magazine 

THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES 



Featuring in the August Issue 
LORDS OF THE MORNING 

A Brilliant Novel by 
EDMOND HAMILTON 
and 

CHOLWELL’S CHICKENS 

A Jean Parlit. Wovelet by JACK VANCE 

• 

NOW ON SALE — 25c AT ALL STANDS! 
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If you n»ed cash FOR ANY PURPOSE ... you 
may BORROW $50 to $500/ re^ardlest of 
wber* you iivo . . . «ntir«iy by mail . . . PAST, 

CONFIDENTIAL service. NO CO-SIGNERSI NO 
INQUIRIES made of employers, friends, or 
tradespeople! SOLVE YOUR MONEY PROB- 
LEMS, NOWI Consolidate old bills. Buy what 
you need and repay in convenient monthly 
payments to fit your income. ACT NOWI 
Mail coupon for a moneyrequest application. 

AMERICAN LOAN PLAN , 

Supers-ised by the State of Nebraska l/©pT» ir*0 

219 City National Bonk Bldg., Omoho 2, Nebr# 



CASH 
tN A 
HURKY 

MAIL 

today 



NAME. 



.AGE. 



ADDRESS OCCUPATION. 

. CITY STATE 
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Sound like the HE-MAN you ore 

STRENGTHEN! your voice this tested sclentifie way. 

Yes— you may now be able to improre the POWEIB 
of your spcakluR and slnirlztE voice ... In the privacy 
of s’our own roomi Self-training lessons, most^ silent. 

No muslo required. * 

FRFF RfinK Write TODAY for Eugene Fetuditlngrer^B great booklet 
rnfcfc DUUI\ <*How to Develop a ^ccessful Voice.” It’s absolutely 
FREEI You must state your age. Booklet mailed postrotd In plain 
wrapper. No salesman will call. Send your name and agelllQHT NOWI 
PrefMt Voice institute, 210 S. Clinton St., Studio JY-S, Chicago 6, III. 




FREE — Amazing Book on 

RHEUMATISM. ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer the aches^pains and discomforts of Rheumatism, 
as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS. SCIATICA or 
LUMBAGO, send today for the ^££ Book. It reveals im- 
portant facts about why drugs and medicine give only tem- 
porary relief without removing causes. Explains fully a proven, 
specialized system of treatment that may save you years of 
distress. No obligation. Write for this FREE Hook today! 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 504, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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High School Course 

at Home i 



Many Finish in 2 Years 

Go u rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Coarse 
eqalvalenttoresidentschool work— prepares for oollege 
entrance »ams. Standard H. 8. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Crodlt for H. 8. sabjects already completed. Single sobjects It 
dMired. High nehool edaeatlao In very Important for ^vancenMak 
In baamoee and Indiutry and loelally. Don’t be bandlapped all 
^ * High School gndoata. Start your training now. 
Sree Bolletin on reqaest. No obligatloa. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL. Dept. H-658, Drexel atSCth, ChlcagoC? 




When You Visit Your Favorite 
Newsstand, Look for the Slogan 

A THRILLING 
PUBLICATION 



ON THE COVERS OF THE 
AAAGAZINES YOU BUY! 
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All the thrills 
of the West 
corralled 
into one 
exciting 
magazine 
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Subscribe now to Ranch Romances 

16 issues oniy $3 



Everyone who enjoys hard-hitting stories of the Old West will find a pay- 
lode of thrills in each exciting issue of RANCH ROMANCES. 

Every page of RANCH ROMANCES is branded with the rip-roaring 
action of frontier days as hard-riding men and their glamorous women re- 
create the pulse-quickening drama of the untamed West. Here is the roar of 
blazing guns, the lurking danger of the lonely range, the smashing, surging 
action that leads to excitemest and romance. 

Yes, all the thrilling adventure of the wild West is yours when you sub- 
scribe to RANCH ROMANCES. And what’s more, you’ll get it at a big 
saving . . . because if you were to buy 16 copies individually, they’d cost 
you .$4.00. But as a subscriber, you get them for only .$.3.00 — a saving of a 
full dollar. Think of it — ^for only $3, less than the cost of the average book, 
— ^you get 16 issues of RANCH ROMANCES . . . more than 2200 pages 
of hard-hitting, pulse-quickening western reading. And remember, all 
RANCH ROMANCES stories are brand NEW; there’s not a reprint in 
the entire batch. 

So, fill in and mail the coupon below with $3. Do it right now to make 
sure you don’t miss a single copy of RANCH ROMANCES. 




Ranch Romances • Best Books Inc. • Dept. SS-9 • 10 E. 40th St. • New York 16, N.Y.< 

Count me in, Partner! Please enter a subscription to RANCH ROMANCES in my name at the special rate ot 16 
issues (32 weeks) for only $3 My remittance is enclosed. 

Name . — ... . 



Address. 
City 



.ZeiM. 



-State . 






THE GIANT ilBRARY-SiZE DICTIONARY YOU’VE ALWAYS DREAMED OF OWNING... 




Better Marks for 
Youngsters At SCHOOL! 

Imagine how helpful this dic- 
tionary will be in your young- 
sters' school work! With this 
great authority, a whole treasure- 
chest of information will be at 
their fingertips — to help them 
get more out of their school work. 



This Brand-New World Edition of 



ENCYCLOPEDIC 



VOLUMES IH ONE 

Crammed with a 
World of Iverydoy 
facts On: 

Forms of Address 
Signs and Synibols 
List ol Given Names 
Metric System 
Constitution ot U. 
Presidents and 
Cabinet Offlcers 
Dictionary of 
Abbreviations, etc., et^ 

NEW CENSUS FIGURES 

dictionary of 

SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 
FULL COLOR PLATES 

^TLAS OF THE 
WORLD IN 
FULL COLOR 
UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER ami 
FLAGS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
— ifl full color 
A Truly MAMMOTH Volume- 
s'' by 12" by AVi" THICK 



OVER 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS 



OVER2.000GIANT PAGES! SHIPPING WT. OVER 10 LBSI 
More Tban 140,000 DebnitionsI Maps! Color Plales! 
Complolo World Atlas! Latest Official Census Figures! 

JUST OFF THE PRESS — After 
10 Years of Work at a Cost of 
Nearly ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 
Lafest Information on 
THOUSANDS of Subjects 

VESl This new WEBSTER'S 
A ENCYCLOPEDIC DIC- 
TIONARY — regular price 
$22.50 — is yours FREE as a 
new membership gift from 
"America's Biggest Bargain 
Book Club*'l And you get it 
at once! 

A DOZEN Vohimes in One 

Over 2000 pa^s — the heart of 
everything you want to know 
about our language, and scores 
of other everyday subjects. 
Packed with brand-new facts 
about our world: its newest 
terms: geography, natural 
wonders, arts, sciences, etc. 
Spells, pronounces, defines 
over 140,000 words and 
phrases. Atlas of the World 
in full color. Over 1400 illus- 
trations. maps. Metric System 
of Weights and Measures: 
latest census figures of every 
TJ.S. city, tovra. etc., etc. 

But this amazing offer may 
never be repeated. So mall 
coupon today! 



SEND NO MONEY! PAY POSTMAN NOTHING! 



Published by World Publ. 

Co. and not by original 
publishers of Webster's 
Dictionary or successors. 

™~— 

Mail WITHOUT MONEY to 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. TF6-9. Garden City. N. Y. 



... You 
ALSO Get The 1952 
Pulitzer Prize Novel 
THE CAINE 
MUTINY 

OR, One of These: 
SARACEN BLADE 
by Frank Yerby 

THE PRESIDENT'S 
LADY 

by Irving Stone 

THE CAPTIVE 
WITCH 

by Dale Van Every 



1. Simply mail coupon WITH- 
OUT MONEY — and your mam- 
moth WEBSTER'S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY wUl be 
sent to you immediately, as a 
new membership GIFT from the 
Book League. Most amazing, 
you will pay nothing, owe noth- 
ing for this handsome volume — 
worth $22.50 in publisher's edi- 
tion. WITH it will come the 
new 1952 Pulitzer Prize novel, 
"The Caine Mutiny," or any 
OTHER book in coupon, 

2. You Choose Your Own Best- 
Sellers. Thereafter you will 
CONTINUE to receive YOUR 
OWN CHOICE of best-selling 
books by authors like Somerset 
Maugham, Daphne du Maurier. 
Van Wyck Mason, etc. You 
choose after reading an advance 
description of each book in the 
Club’s free "Review." 



3. Your Savings Are Tremendous. 
Although the book you select 
each month may be selling in 
publisher's edition for $3.00 or 
more, YOU pay only the Club's 
bargain price of $1.49, plus few 
cents for shipping — a saving of 
up to $1,501 Just think of the 
great savings you'll make on the 
twelve books you take during 
the year! 

SEND NO MONEY 

Jusf Moil Coupon Now! 

MaU coupon NOW— WITHOUT 
MONEY — and enjoy this gener- 
ous gift WITHOUT DELAY. 
Enjoy, too, the best-seller you 
select in the coupon. Then you'll 
realize how much pleasure you're 
going to get from your member- 
ship — at TREMENDOUS sav- 
ings! BOOK LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA. Dept. TFG-9. Garden 
City. N. Y. 



Please send me — FREE — the brand-new 1952 
giant WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language, over 2,000 pages, 
weighing 10 lbs., containing over 140, oOO 
dehnitions, 1,400 illustrations, maps, etc., and 
enroll me as a member. Also send me as my 
first Club Selection, the new best-seller I have 
checked below: 

B The Caine Mutiny □ The President's Lady 
The Saracen Blade □ The Captive Witch 

The best-selling books 1 choose hereafter may 
be either the regular Selections or any of the 
other popular books described in the Club s 
monthly “Review.” Although the same titles 
may be selling for 83 or more in publishers’ 
editions, I am to pay only _ttie Club s special 
low members’ price of $1.49 each, plus few 
cents shipping charges: and I may cancel 
subscription at any time after buying twehe 
books. No dues, no further cost or o^Hgatiom 
GUARANTEE: If not del^hted, I will /etuim 
Dictionary and first Selection In 7 days, and 
this membership will be cancelled. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Miss 

Address . 



Please Print 



Zone No. 

(if any). . . .State 

Slightly higher In Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
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Tl^Jn Westerns! 

Pftwnee Perez tried to 
forget he was a half- 
=broed — but the whites 
rmistrusted him as bit- 
'terly as his red brothers 
hated him. Until, spur> 
red on by a beautiful 
girl, be set out on a 
deadly mission that no 
man — red or white — 
would dare atteroptl 
1Mb. ed. $2.50. 



» RED ^ 
EUZZARDi 



JHEART 
OF ASIA 



eor CHAtMAih ANSit$9^ 



Fu/t-Six», Fult-length, 
Hard-Bound Books/ 









THE NEW CLUB FOR MEN WHO ENJOY 
EXCITING FICTION . . . OFFERS YOU 



FREE/, 



mZ 



wrfh Trial msmb^rihip 

I of these Top Hit 

Adventure 

Novels 



M en — here’s a big Triple-Cargo of fast- 
' moving reading entertainment — yours 
FREE in this sensational offer! Think of it — 
your choice of THREE top adventure novels 
— selling at retail up to $3.50 each in the pub- 
lishers’ editions — yours FREE with Trial 
Membership in the Adventure Book Club! 
We want to send you this whopping Triple- 
Gift (total value up to $10.00) as a heaping 
sample of the thrilling reading regularly of- 
fered to you by this new Book Club for Men, 
at big savings from regular prices! 

THE BEST OF THE NEW ADVENTURE BOOKS 

(UP TO $3.50 IN PUB. ED.) YOURS FOR ONLY $11 

H ere'S the new kind of club for men that you've 
always wanted! Each month the editors of the 
Adventure Book Club select from the current lists of 
all tl'e publishers the most exciting new novels of 
adventure and suspense — stories streamlined for 
action and guaranteed to deliver the swift>moving 
entertainment you want! These books sell for as 
much as $3.50 in the publishers' editions, but you get 
them for only $1 each, plus few cents shippingxost. 
Relai tht Way Famaus Celebritias Oo^With an AdvtnturrNoviU 
The Adventure Book Club chooses for you the 
headliners in adventure fiction — by the most fa- 
mous authors — “aces” like Ernest Haycox and Luke 
Short, Van Wyck Mason and C. S. Forester and 
scores of others, in variety to satisfy every taste for 
thrills! Frontier novels, spy thrillers, stories of ad- 
venture in the arctic and the jungle, on land and sea 
and in the air! 

Taka as Paw as Four Books A Year! 



, WM In Spy Ficljon! 

Jan Mhos worked for 
years with the Bed un- 
derground in America, 
risking death to win 
their trust. Finally, he 
was sent to .Moscow as 
a “faithful'’ Bed, but 
he went with one mo- 
tive: to kill the man 
who*d murdered liis 
father — Josef Stalin! 
IMb. ed. $3.1)0. 



Fast Actlcn Thriiler! 
The Hobin Hood of 
modem crime is back 
again — battling mur- 
der, mayliom and in- 
trigue from Hollywood 
to the High Sierras! 
Three “Saint" novelet- 
tes and seven short stor- 
ies. packed with action, 
humor, suspense — and. 
of course, beautiful 
women! Pub. ed. $3.50. 



Tips In Susppnsil 

A famous statesman was 
about to be murdered — 
by a fanatic assassin 
who was officially dead 
and buried! Ed Mercer 
had to prevent it, be- 
cause he knew that the 
killer planned to frame 
the murder on an inno- 
cent man — himself! 
Tub. ed. $3.00. 



Fir E»l Aduntunl 

Blazing action and vi- 
olent death in the heait 
of Asia — where men 
expect the unexpected, 
and adventure lurks in 
every shadow! 12 com- 
plete tales of bandit 
hordes, exotlo harems 
and man-eating beasts 
— by famous author- 
explorer I Pub. ed. $3.00. 



Prontiir NibSeltert 

Frontiersman, duelist, 
pirate — Jim Bowie 
slashed his way to 
wealth and women from 
gay New Orleans to the 
devil's own city of Nat- 
chez! Tliey spoke hie 
name in whispers, yet he 
lived to become a fabu- 
loiLS American hero! 
Pub. ed. $3.50. 



You do NOT have to accept every selection. The 
Club’s exciting illustrated bulletin for members, “Ad- 
venture Trails,” which you get FREE, describes each 
$ 1 selection in .advance. If it’s a book you don't want, 
merely notify *us and we won’t send it. You can ac- 
cept as few as tour books a year from at least 24 
books offered. 

3 BOOKS FREE — Mail Coupon Now! 

Accept this Trial Membership offer and receive 
at once your choice of ANY THREE adventure 
books on this page as your FREE GIFT. With these 
books will come, on approval, your first regular se- 
lection at $1. If not delighted, return all four books 
within 7 days and your membership will be cancelled. 
The Adventure Book Club, Garden City, New York 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 

THE AOVEKTURE HOK CIUI, Dipt. IT(, tinlii Dlt,. Di* Tut 



Please send me FREE the 3 Adventure Novels I 
bare checked at the rl^t and enroll me in ibe 
Adveifture Book Club. 

Also send me my first regular selection at SL 
plus a few rents shipping cost. 1 am to receive 
free the Club Bulletin, “Adventure Trails." so 
I may decide in advance which future selections 
I want to accept. I need take only four books a 
year out of the 24 action novels that will he of- 
fered. and 1 pay only the bargain price of $1 
each, plus few cents shipping, for books I accept. 

Name 



Address 



City & 
Zone . 



..State . 



ITHI8 OFFER GOOD ONLY IN THE U. S.) 



□ Bird H Frey 

□ Keirt «l Asia 

□ I Rilled Slalia 

□ Tht iree Mltlrest 

□ fledIHuard 
Q The Steend 

laiat Omnibus 

NO-RISR 

OOABAXTEC: 

If not delighted, re- 
turn all books wlibln 
7 days and tbii mem- 
bership will be cam- 
celled. 





